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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


[igh  Court  Orders  Reargument 
If  Los  Angeles  Times  Case 


Oct.  13  Set  for  New  Hearing  on  Contempt  Of 
Court  Appeals  .  .  .  Significant  Decision 
Rendered  Since  Argument  Oct.  21, 1940 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jvme  2— The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
<lay  ordered  reargument  of  con- 
mpt  erf  court  appeals  filed  by  the 
M  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co.,  and 
pnaging  Editor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss  of 
e  Lot  Angeles  Times,  and  fixed  Oct. 

1  as  the  date  for  new  hearing. 

The  case  was  orally  argued  Oct.  21. 
itorials  published  in  the  Times  had 
ulted  in  the  convictions,  which 
ere  upheld  by  the  California  Su- 
■eme  Court.  The  newspaper  and  its 
anaging  editor  contended  that  the 
ate  court  had  erred  in  holding  that 
ntempt  charges  may  be  supported 
n  a  “reasonable  tendency”  to  ob- 
t  justice,  and  argued  that  a  “clear 
id  present  danger”  of  such  a  result 
lUst  be  shown. 

Oa  ''P«ndin9  Cate” 

Linked  to  the  larger  question  was 
e  tjuery  whether  a  criminal  prose- 
ition  may  be  considered  to  be  ‘‘pend- 
f”  after  a  finding  of  guilt  or  inno- 
oce  has  been  entered.  It  had  been 
laiged  that  the  editorials  discussed 
pending  case  although  a  jury  had 
ed  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
g  remained  but  action  on  the 
dants’  petition  for  probation. 
Counsel  for  the  State  of  California 
the  position  that  criminal  pro¬ 
gs  are  in  a  state  of  piendency 
every  avenue  of  appeal  has  been 
usted.  Attorneys  for  tlie  news- 
replied  that  such  a  barrier 
coverage  of  criminal  cases 
bar  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
al  courts, 
o  significant  happenings  have  in- 
ned  since  the  Los  Angeles  case 
argued.  In  a  decision  announced 
14,  the  court  declared  con- 
t,  to  be  actionable  imder  federal 
must  be  shown  to  have  been 
itted  “in  the  presence  of  the 
courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
ct  the  administration  of  justice.” 
the  Los  Angeles  case  argument 
almost  wholly  to  the  conflicting 
and  proximity  to  the  court- 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
ions.  The  April  14  decision 
ted  a  federal  statute  but  was 
to  express  the  court's  legal 
phy  on  the  point  of  obstruc- 
of  justice. 

McReyaeldt  Retired 

Also  in  the  interim,  on  Feb.  1. 
e  James  McReynolds  retired 
the  bench.  At  the  hearing  last 
er.  Justice  Hugh  L.  Black  had 
t  to  elicit  information  on  the 
n  of  “pendency”  of  criminal 
gs,  directing  questions  on 
point  to  T.  B.  Cosgrove,  counsel 
^  newspaper  and  its  editor.  Mr. 
ve  expressed  the  opinion  that 
1  comment  which  does  not  pro¬ 


pose  to  influence  the  court  may  be 
indxilged  when  any  phase  of  a  pending 
case  has  reached  a  degree  of  finality 
at  which  that  point  may  be  discussed 
without  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  What¬ 
ever  is  said  and  whenever  it  is  said, 
he  added,  the  question  always  is: 
were  the  words  such  as,  at  that  time 
and  place  would  cause  a  clear  and 
present  danger?  It  is  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  proximity  and  degree,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

At  that  point.  Justice  McReynolds 
who  was  noted  for  his  ultra-conser- 
vativism,  interjected: 

“Who  is  to  decide  that  question?  .  .  . 
There  is  no  clear  and  present  danger 
when  a  judge  says:  ‘I  don’t  care  what 
the  newspapers  say,’  but  there  is 
where  a  judge  might  care — one  who 
has  to  be  elected,  for  instance.  Where 
is  the  definiteness?” 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  one  of 
the  court’s  most  liberal  members,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  suggested  tests.  “‘Dan¬ 
ger’  and  ‘tendency’  both  convey  a 
prophecy,”  he  remarked. 

Whether  the  retirement  of  Justice 
McReynolds  or  the  later  decision  on 
federal  contempt  cases  changed  the 
alignment  on  the  Los  Angeles  case 
remains  a  secret  of  the  weekly  judi¬ 
cial  conferences.  But  the  latter  hap¬ 
pening  is  regarded  a  most  significant 
decision,  overruling  as  it  did  the 


“Toledo  Newspaper”  doctrine  enunci¬ 
ated  in  1918.  The  court  had  traced 
the  history  of  contempt  proceedings, 
going  back  to  an  1835  decision  which 
declared  federal  courts  have  no  power 
to  punish  a  newspaper  for  “offensive” 
articles.  This  was  declared  by  the 
present  coiu^  to  connote  “a  plain  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  words  ‘so  near 
thereto'  (appearing  in  the  statute,) 
means  physical  proximity.  That 
theory  was  rejected  in  the  Toledo 
case  in  1918,  but  was  reaffirmed  April 
14  in  a  case  in  which  actual  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  orderly  movement 
of  justice  was  shown. 

A  passage  from  the  ruling,  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  today’s  order  for 
re-argument  of  the  Los  Angeles  case, 
states: 

“The  question  is  whether  the  words 
‘so  near  thereto’  have  a  geographical 
or  a  casual  connotation.  Read  in  their 
context  and  in  the  light  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  to  be  construed  as  geographical 
terms.  ...  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
misbehavior  charged  has  some  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
court. 

“  ‘Near’  in  this  context,  juxtaposed  to 
‘presence,’  suggests  physical  proximity 
not  relevancy.  In  fact,  if  the  words 
‘so  near  thereto’  are  not  read  in  the 
geographical  sense,  they  come  close, 
as  the  government  admits,  to  being 
surplusage.” 


High  Court  Declines  to 
Review  Albany  News  Case 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  2— The 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declined  to  review  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board’s  order  against 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

The  effect  of  this  refusal  is  to  affirm 
a  decision  which  had  been  attacked  by 
counsel  for  the  publishers  as  “a  legis¬ 
lative  interference  with  freedom  of  the 
press,”  and  an  improper  assumption 
by  the  Board  of  jurisdiction  over 
newspapers. 

In  his  petition  for  review,  Elisha 
Hanson,  counsel  for  the  News,  had  set 
up  a  table  showing  that  only  559  of 
the  paper’s  55,875  circulation  passed 
over  the  New  York  State  line.  This, 
he  contended,  establishes  that  the 
newspaper  is  an  inherently  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  regxilatory  act. 

The  NLRB  proceedings  followed  the 
retirement  of  The  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
Gannett  enterprise,  from  the  morning 
field  in  Albany,  and  the  subsequent 


release  of  150  employes,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  The  Board’s  finding,  which 
went  against  the  publishing  company, 
raised  the  following  questions,  Mr. 
Hanson  asserted  in  his  brief: 

“Whether  it  is  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  course  of  reducing  a  staff 
to  discharge  (a)  a  city  editor  who 
habitually  failed  to  comply  with  in¬ 
structions  of  his  superior;  (b)  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  lacked  the  qualities  of 
versatility  and  co-operativeness  and 
above  all  entertained  avowed  Com¬ 
munistic  views  creating  a  bias  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  duties  of  an  editorial 
worker;  and  (c)  an  employe  whose 
work  was  distinctly  below  average, 
sloppy  and  inferior,  who  himself  rec¬ 
ognized  his  own  inadequacies,  and 
who  improperly  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  stenographic  notes  of 
his  editorial  director’s  confidential  sec¬ 
retary. 

“Whether  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend¬ 


ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  abridged  where  the  Board’s 
order  (a)  superimposes  its  judgment 
over  that  of  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  selection  and  assignment 
to  work  of  editorial  employes  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  and  merit;  (b)  in  effect 
compels  the  publisher  to  lay  before 
the  Board  for  review  the  reasons  why 
one  editorial  employe  was  selected  as 
against  another.” 

Unanswered  Qnestiens 

Other  questions  left  unanswered  by 
the  high  court’s  refusal  to  grant  a  re¬ 
view  include  the  inquiry  whether  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Board’s  order  would 
have  required  the  publisher  to  “sur¬ 
render  and  transfer  to  the  Board  the 
final  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
policy  of  its  newspaper,”  and  whether 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  had  been 
conducted  in  view  of  the  trial  exam¬ 
iner’s  remark  during  the  trial:  “Mr. 
Hanson,  you  know  that  is  sheer  dema¬ 
goguery  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
audience  to  your  rear.” 

The  reduction  of  operations  in  1937 
necessitated  discharge  of  more  than 
150  employes,  and  all  separations  were 
approved  by  the  publisher.  Among 
those  released  were  29  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Tri-City  Newspaper 
Guild  immediately  demanded  rein¬ 
statement  of  seven,  and  the  demand 
was  rejected.  The  guild  then  filed 
complaint  under  the  Wagner  Act,  and 
proceedings  were  instituted. 

On  May  12,  1938,  in  a  23-page  re¬ 
port  to  the  NLRB,  Examiner  George 
Bokat  upheld  the  charges  of  discrim¬ 
ination  filed  by  three  of  the  seven 
guildsmen  against  the  Press  Co.  He 
ordered  reinstatement  of  Austin  Scan- 
nell,  city  editor;  Henry  Christman, 
city  hall  reporter,  and  John  Wanhope, 
general  news  reporter,  with  back  pay 
to  July  1,  1937.  Charges  by  the  four 
other  guildsmen  were  dismissed.  The 
Press  Co.  appealed  this  finding. 

The  following  year  on  July  20,  the 
NLRB  ordered  the  Press  Co.  to  cease 
discouraging  membership  in  the  local 
guild.  The  publisher  also  was  ordered 
to  end  surveillance  over  guild  meet¬ 
ings  or  meeting  places;  to  end  inter¬ 
ference  with  self-organization;  and  to 
reinstate  four  employes,  found  by  the 
board  to  have  been  discharged  for 
union  activity. 

Taking  under  advisement  the  Press 
Co.’s  appeal  from  this  decision,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
on  Dec.  17,  1940,  approved  the  NLRB 
order  which  found  the  Press  Co.  guilty 
of  unfair  labor  practices  and  directed 
reinstatement  of  three  editorial  work¬ 
ers. 

Scannell  is  working  with  National 
Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City ; 
Wanhope  was  until  recently  with  the 
special  apple  promotion  division.  State 
Agriculture  Department,  Albany,  now 
jobless;  Christman  is  officially  im- 
employed  but  writing  a  book  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City. 

The  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  was 
named  in  the  original  complaint  and 
the  order  was  directed  against  that 
corporation  as  well  as  the  Press,  Inc., 
but  the  lower  court  struck  out  all 
reference  to  Gannett  Company.  The 
final  direction  of  the  order  requires 
the  Press,  Inc.,  to  desist  from  the  spe¬ 
cific  offenses  charged,  whereas  NLRB 
originally  sought  a  mandate  against 
violation  of  any  offense  under  the 
Wagner  Act. 
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Fly  Testifies  at  Senate 
Hearing  on  FCC  Practices 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  5-^ames 
L.  Fly,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com 
munications  Commission,  denied  this 
week  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Literstate  Commerce  Committee  that 
recently  adopted  “anti  -  monopoly" 
rules  of  the  commission  are  aimed  at 
“wrecking”  or  destroying  the  radio 
industry. 

The  sessions,  which  opened  Monday 
and  continued  throughout  the  week 
with  Chairman  Fly  in  the  spotlight, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  broad  investigation  of  the 
FCC  practices  would  be  justified  in 
view  of  orders  issued  early  in  May 
designed  to  curtail  chains  in  the  radio 
field. 

Seaot*  Reselatien 

The  investigation  was  asked  in  a 
resolution  drawn  by  Senator  Wallace 
H.  White,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Maine, 
pioneer  in  legislation  placing  radio 
under  federal  jurisdiction. 

The  resolution  contemplates,  among 
other  things,  an  investigation  into  the 
probable  effects  of  the  regulations 
upon  the  broadcast  system,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  upon  the  network  organizations 
and  their  affiliates,  and,  also,  whether 
the  Commission  is  authorized  under 
present  law  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
its  rules  and  regulations  governing 
chain  broadcasting. 

Seeking  to  justify  Commission  ac¬ 
tion,  Chairman  Fly  pointed  out  that 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  early  con¬ 
siderations  of  control  over  radio  had 
been  to  prevent  broadcasting  from 
drifting  into  monopoly  hands,  insist¬ 
ing  the  agency  was  given  “the  power 
to  protect  against  a  monopoly.”  Con¬ 
gress  specifically  made  the  anti-trust 
laws  applicable  to  radio  and,  during 
1937,  four  resolutions  were  introduced 
in  Congress  calling  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  monopolistic  control  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  Commission  in¬ 
vestigations  instituted  in  1938,  he  said. 

However,  criticism  within  the  indus¬ 
try  and  on  Capitol  Hill  has  been  that 
the  Commission  went  beyond  its 
power. 

Chairman  Fly’s  early  appearance  be- 
,  fore  the  committee  was  marked  by 
testimony  which  was,  for  the  most 
part,  statistical.  He  stated  that  “it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  Congressional  at¬ 
mosphere  and  in  the  midst  of  wide¬ 
spread  concern  in  many  quarters  over 
the  growing  monopoly  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  control  in  radio  broadcasting” 
that  the  Commission  scheduled  its 
hearings,  which  consumed  73  days. 

Radio  Investigation 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  were,  in  a  sense,  he 
said,  the  “godfathers  of  our  investiga¬ 
tion  and  broadcasting  monopoly.” 

Chairman  Fly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission’s  procedure 
had  been  variously  described  in  the 
press  and  by  network  executives. 
One  syndicate  newspaper  columnist 
charged  that  regulations  were  issued 
“without  hearing,”  while  a  network 
executive  called  the  regulations  a 
“torpedoing  operation”  rather  than 
“orderly  procedure.” 

The  columnist,  he  said,  when  pressed 
by  a  committee  member,  was  David 
Lawrence. 

“Any  charge  that  our  action  was 
precipitate  is  baseless.  Indeed,  the 


on  the  procedural  score  it  is  that  we 
were  just  too  slow,”  he  declared. 

The  investigation  disclosed  a  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
two  major  network  organizations,  a 
condition  which  he  described  as 
“unhealthy.” 

Politics  was  injected  into  the  hear¬ 
ing  by  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
queried  Chairman  Fly  concerning  the 
question  of  political  favor  which  was 
raised  by  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  general  manager, 
who  figured  prominently  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Commission’s  order. 

Chairman  Fly  denied  that  political 
considerations  have  entered  into  de¬ 
cisions  on  radio  applications.  This 
assurance  was  given  regarding  an  ap¬ 
plication  by  former  Gov.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
1920  Democratic  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  later  about  an  application 
by  the  Houston  Chronicle,  owned  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones. 

Senator  Tobey  asked  if  it  was  not 
a  fact  that  former  Gov.  Cox  obtained 
a  transfer  of  license  in  three  days, 
as  compared  with  customary  time  of 
four  or  five  months.  The  FCC  chair¬ 
man  explained  that  neither  Gov.  Cox 
nor  any  of  his  representatives  had 
contacted  him  regarding  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  described  the  procedure  as 
a  simple  matter  when  the  applicant  is 
known  already  to  be  a  responsible 
station  operator,  having  an  interest  in 
other  radio  facilities. 

Senator  Tobey  asked  if  it  was  not 
true  that  Jesse  Jones  obtained  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  pending  application  in 
“48  hours.”  At  later  hearings,  Chair¬ 
man  Fly  explained  that  he  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  records  of  the  application  for 
an  increase  of  power  for  Station 
KTRH  at  Houston,  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  controls  59%  of  the  stock,  and 
that  the  assignment  was  approved 
several  months  after  filing  applica¬ 
tion. 

At  Senator  Tobey’s  request  Chair¬ 
man  Fly  agreed  to  conduct  a  poll  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  reports  that 
both  sides  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  are  not  given  equality  on  the  air. 

Senator  Tobey  explained  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  broadcasting  chains  that 
many  individual  stations  refrain  from 
carrying  the  messages  of  members  of 
Congress  who  advocate  that  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  9-1 1 — ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Statler  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 

June  12-14  —  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cincinnati. 

June  16-19 — National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Special  Libraries  Assn., 
annual  newspapter  group  meet¬ 
ings,  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  16-19 — National  Retail 
Credit  Assn.,  29th  annual  con¬ 
ference  and  credit  Sales  Forum, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City. 

June  17-19  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting.  Book 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

June  20-22— California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  editors’ 
conference,  Stanford  University. 

June  23-26  —  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Shroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

June  23-27 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  convention. 
Book  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 


could  be  as  many  as  sue  chain  net¬ 
work,  still  permitting  “healthy  opera' 


United  States  remain  out  of  the  war. 

“Because  of  its  great  influence  as 
an  instrument  for  molding  public 
opinion  and  disseminating  thought  on 
major  issues  confronting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  it  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  the  managers  of  the 
radio  stations  should  treat  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  every  element  of 
fairness,”  the  Senator  said. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  committee  chairman,  conceded 
that  broadcasting  privileges  have  been 
afforded  by  radio  outlets  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  but  argued 
that  time  for  discussion  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  had  been  rationed 
unfairly.  Chairman  Fly  agreed  that 
the  issue  should  have  full  and  open 
debate  and  that  a  balanced  policy 
should  be  the  keynote  of  the  stations 
concerned. 

The  technical  aspects  of  contracts 
between  the  networks  and  affiliates 
were  discussed  at  length  by  the  FCC 
official,  who  argued  that  member  sta¬ 
tions  should  not  be  penalized,  hin¬ 
dered  or  prevented  from  broadcasting 
programs  of  any  other  network  organ¬ 
ization,  which  serves  substantially  the 
same  network  area. 

Chairman  Fly  contended  that  on  a 
basis  of  broader  competition,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  is  a  definite  satu¬ 
ration  point  in  radio  activity,  there 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  June  2  ordered 
re-argument  of  Los  Angeles  Times 
case,  setting  Oct.  13  for  new  hearing, 
and  declined  to  review  NLRB’s  order 
against  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  (Page  3) 

PROBABLE  effect  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense  program  upon  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies  expected  to  be  main  topic  of 
delegates  to  ANPA’s  annual  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  Buffalo,  June  9-11. 
(Page  5).  Meanwhile,  Iowa  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  delegates  were  warned 
of  threatened  shortages.  (Page  7) 
HARVEY  J.  KELLEY,  Hearst  general 
labor  counsel,  announces  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  service.  (Page  9) 
IN  Chicago,  June  5,  NRDGA  conven- 


DIREICTORY  of  Buffalo  exhibitors 
and  equipment  firm  representatives. 
(Page  42) 

FIFTEEN  newspapermen  receive  Nie- 
man  Fellowships  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  (Page  44) 


tioneers  were  warned  of  three  pos- 
only  Congressional  complaints  which  sible  threats  to  retail  advertising 
have  been  made  were  against  the  budgets.  (Page  10) 
time  consumed  in  perfecting  and  LIST  of  delegates  attending  ANPA 
adopting  the  report.  I,  myself,  think  Mechanical  Conference  in  Buffalo, 
that  if  we  are  open  to  any  complaint  (Page  40) 
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“All  we’re  trying  to  do,”  he  sak 
“is  to  relax  some  of  the  restraints  in 
posed  by  the  chains,  regardless  a 
what  has  been  said  about  what  %.] 
are  trying  to  do.” 

In  response  to  questions  by  Senate 
Wheeler,  the  witness  agreed  that  ther 
could  have  been  a  better  distributia 
of  broadcasting  power  in  the  earl 
days  of  regulation.  He  answered  af 
firmatively  when  asked  if  there  are  in 
stances  where  a  given  community  hJ 
been  given  broadcasting  rights  beyonl 
public  demands.  ^ 

Too  many  radio  stations  in  a  give! 
community  result  in  “a  lot  of  cheJ 
advertising,”  Senator  Wheeler  said  a^ 
requested  Chairman  Fly  to  commeJ 
on  the  possibility  of  leading  advert 
ing  agencies  signing  radio  outlets  on 
contract  basis  comparable  to  tl. 
block-booking  practices  in  the  motioj 
picture  industry.  The  FCC  spokes 
man  admitted  that  such  a  practied 
would  be  “bad”  for  the  industry,  and 
called  attention  to  transcription  seriJ 
now  distributed  on  a  national  seal? 

Hearings  for  the  week  were  con 
eluded  Wednesday  and  scheduled 
be  reopened  Monday,  with  Chairman! 
Fly  continuing  as  witness.  He  will! 
be  followed  by  Alfred  J.  MeCkhr. 
president  of  the  Mutual  network 
Edward  Klauber  for  CBS,  and  Presi-L 
dent  Niles  Trammell  for  NBC,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  committee’s  schedule. 

Chairman  Fly  defended  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  revised  rules,  contending 
that  restraints  imposed  by  the  chains 
upon  affiliates  in  contracts  are  not  k 
the  public  interest.  He  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  felt  confident  that  thi 
Supreme  Court  would  uphold  thi 
right  of  the  F.C.C.  to  promulgate  thi 
regulations,  and  openly  invited  a  con 
test  in  the  courts. 

The  F.C.C.  chairman  had  not  com 
pleted  detailed  discussions  of  each  c 
eight  rules  adopted  by  the  Commis 
sion  which,  he  declared,  are  intende(| 
to  remove  monopolistic  practices 
the  industry  in  the  conduct  of  the;: 
business,  when  the  hearing  recesscc. 

Effect  of  Regulations 
The  regulations  in  short,  would  hav 
the  following  effect: 

No  contract  between  an  affiliate  an 
a  network  may  grant  exclusive  righ: 
to  the  affiliate  or  the  network,  pre 
vide  optional  time,  or  have  a  durati 
of  more  than  one  year. 

No  network  company  may  opera'j 
more  than  one  national  network,  ow 
more  than  one  station  in  the  sam^ 
city,  nor  own  a  station  in  a  localit: 
where  the  ownership  would  substan 
tially  restrain  competition. 

Station  may  be  free  to  reject  ur 
desirable  network  program,  substitu 
local  program  of  local  or  national  im 
ix>rtance,  and  fix  its  own  rates  on  noiv| 
network  programs. 

He  denied  industry  charges  that  tii 
Commission’s  action  constitute 
“wrecking  operation,”  referring  to  i: 
orders  that  NBC  dispose  of  one  of  R 
networks.  The  operation  of  t»: 
chains  by  NBC,  he  said,  has  enable 
the  company  to  forestall  competitio: 
by  granting  to  advertisers  rate  aK 
other  concessions.  The  two  network 
enabled  the  company  to  gain  outlets 
major  broadcast  markets,  to  the  db 
advantage  of  other  chains,  he  said 
Fly’s  testimony  brought  assurase^ 
from  Chairman  Wheeler  that  he 
opposed  to  government  ownership 
radio,  although  Senator  Ellison 
Smith,  Democrat,  of  South  Carols^ 
reminded  that  seizure  authority  wo^ 
be  vested  in  the  government  if  ^ 
powers  requested  this  week  by 
President  receive  the  approval  of  Coc 
gress. 
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Mechanical  Experts  to  Discuss 
Future  of  Newspaper  Supplies 


be  displayed  the  original  halftones 
made  from  identical  copy  and  the 
corresponding  questionnaires. 

Another  feature  there  will  be  the 
display  of  the  proofs  and  question¬ 
naires  submitted  for  the  grocery  ad 
demonstration.  The  newspapers  win¬ 
ning  awards  in  the  Annual  N.  W. 
Ayer  Contest  also  will  be  included. 

The  registration  desk  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Ballroom  Foyer  on  the 
Lobby  floor.  All  those  who  are  in 
Buffalo  on  Sunday  are  urged  to  reg¬ 
ister  on  that  day.  The  desk  will  be 

the  probable  effect  of  the  na-  L.  J.  Griner,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vin-  All  topics  and  questions  discussed  by  oP®*'  3*  2  p.m. 

tional  defense  program  upon  the  dicator;  Maurice  A.  Hagan,  Philadel-  the  group  on  the  platform  also  will  Except  for  trade  representatives  and 
supply  of  materials  used  in  newspaper  phia  Inquirer;  Leon  Link,  Cleveland  be  open  for  discussion  from  the  floor,  a  few  guests  invited  by  the  ANPA, 
printing  will  be  one  of  the  impor-  Ploin  Dealer;  Don  Miller,  Allentown  and  discussion  from  the  floor  will  be  the  Conference  is  a  closed  meeting 
ait  topics  to  be  discussed  by  dele-  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle.  encouraged.  for  representatives  of  ANPA  offices 

fates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  Also  R.  B.  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  only.  The  policy  of  admission  of  trade 
it  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Mechanical  Pantograph;  Walter  Ogden,  Cleveland  the  specialists  who  have  accepted  in-  representatives  will  be  the  new  policy 
Ponferencc  of  the  American  Newspa-  Press;  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Trib-  vitations  actively  to  participate  in  the  inaugurated  last  year, 


Effect  of  Defense  Priorities  a  Topic  of  Buffalo 
ANPA  Conference  Next  Week  .  .  . 

Engraving  Exhibit  a  New  Feature 


per  Publishers  Association,  at  the  une;  D.  H.  Parker,  Montreal  Star;  F.  various  forums: 

Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Composing  Room: 
June  9-11.  Review;  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  News- 

Delegates  will  take  their  cue  from  papers;  F.  L.  Yeager,  Indianapolis 
Walter  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  Star,  and  Mr.  Wines. 

ANPA  Mechanical  Department,  who  The  committee  has  sent  to  all  par- 
will  explain  briefly  at  the  opening  ticipating  newspapers  the  grocery 


session  Monday  morning  the  study  copy,  a  layout,  mats  for  two  cuts,  and  poration;  C.  E.  Murray,  Linograph  agencies  are  invited  to  attend  and  to 


which  the  association’s  general  office 
has  been  making  of  the  supplies  situa¬ 
tion. 

Position  of  Load  Contidorod 

One  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
generally  will  be  (General  Metals  Or¬ 
der  No.  1,  which  the  Office  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  issued  May  1,  re¬ 
quiring  all  users  of  16  specified  metals 
to  report  inventories  of  any  of  the 
netals  they  utilize  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  OPM  by  June  1. 

At  a  meeting  June  2  in  New  York 
of  the  ANPA  Conunittee  on  Supplies, 
it  was  agreed  that  only  one  metal — 
kad— listed  among  the  16  by  the 
OPM,  appeared  to  apply  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  No  decision  was  reached  at  the 
meeting  as  to  whether  or  not  news¬ 
papers  would  be  required  to  file  the 
proper  inventory  form  with  the  OPM, 
it  being  explained  that  only  the  OPM 
knew  the  answer.  No  word  from 
OPM  on  the  matter  had  reached  the 
.(NPA  as  this  edition  went  to  press. 


H.  L.  Higgins, 
Detroit  News;  James  N.  Johnson, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard;  C.  L. 
Buttermore,  Cleveland  News;  George 
G.  Cooper,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  H.  R.  Freimd,  Intertype  Cor- 


Manufacturing  and  supply  compan¬ 
ies  are  not  now  limited  to  one  rep¬ 
resentative  each.  Any  company  serv¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  business  may  have 
two  or  more  representatives  attend 
the  sessions  if  it  so  chooses.  Produc¬ 
tion  men  of  the  recognized  advertising 


F.  H.  Keefe 

a  questioiuiaire  covering  the  details  of 


Company;  John  Hilpman,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.;  Russ  D.  ShaefI, 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  and 
August  H.  Blohm,  Ludlow  Typograph 
Co. 

Stereotype:  George  Smith,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express;  W.  B.  Astor, 
Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Paul  Fite,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  R.  G.  Angell,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal;  George  H.  Fuller,  Cleveland 
Press;  J.  W.  Addison,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  C.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Lake 
Erie  Engineering  Corp;  Kenneth 
Koessler,  Greater  Buffalo  Press;  A. 
W.  Schorger,  Burgess  Cellulose  Co.; 
Curtis  S.  Crafts,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.;  Earl  P.  Lacure,  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  and  E.  A.  Rehm,  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

Pressroom:  W.  E.  Becker,  Baltimore 
News-Post;  Alex  Kramer,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  Charles  W.  Mallm, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript;  R. 
G.  Angell,  Ithaca  Journal;  Larry  Con¬ 


join  in  the  discussions. 

Commercial  exhibits  also  will  be 
located  on  the  17th  floor  of  the  Statler. 
The  following  companies  have  rented 
booths: 

American  Type  Founders;  Angle 
Steel  Stool  Co.;  Bridgeport  Engravers 
Supply  Co.;  E.  A.  Booth  Rubber  Co.; 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.;  Dayton 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.;  Delgass 
Laboratories,  Inc.;  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.;  Edes  Manufacturing  Co.;  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Federated  Metals;  Ful¬ 
ler  Machine  Co.;  Hamilton  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.;  Hammond  Machinery  Co. 

Also  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co.;  Lake 
Elrie  Engineering  Corp.;  Linograiffi 
Corporation;  Linotype  Parts  Co.;  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Co.;  Matrix  Contrast 
Corp.;  Milwaukee  ^w  Trimmer  Co.; 
Monomelt  Company;  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.;  Ostrander- 
Seymour  Co.;  Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.; 
Printing  Equipment  Engineer;  Rapid 
Roller  Co.;  Frank  A.  Reppenhagen; 


^  Another  feature  planned  for  the  ffie  operation.  Each  participating  of-  ley,  New  York  World-Telegram;  James  J.  A.  Richards  Co. 

^  conference  is  a  display  or  comparison  "ce  has  been  requested  to  return  the  q  Beckett,  International  Printing  Ink  Also  R.  R.  Robertson;  Rolled  Plate 
of  halftones  made  by  25  or  30  mem-  marked-up  copy,  several  proofs  of  the  .  j  jj’  McGowan,  J.  M.  Huber,  Metal  Co.;  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.;  Sta-Hi 
her  offices  from  identical  photographic  tyP®  lines  before  assembling,  several  .  £3j.j  p  Duplex  Printing  Corporation;  Stereotex  Machinery 

copy.  In  making  the  announcement  proofs  of  the  assenibled  ad,  and  the  pj-ggs  Qq  .  Curtis  S.  Crafts,  Goss  Co.;  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.;  Trans- 

cf  this  feature  recently,  Mr.  Wines  fiHed-in  questionnaire.  The  size  of  Printing  Press  Co.,  and  C.  E.  Drange,  parent  Printing  Corp.;  United  Ameri- 

stressed  that  the  plan  is  a  display  and  ih®  ad  is  4  columns  by  14  inches.  Walter  Scott  &  Co  '  ®an  Metals  Corp.;  and  Vandercook  4 

in  no  sense  a  competition.  All  this  material  will  be  displayed  Sons. 

The  halftones  submitted  will  not  be  at  the  Statler,  and  a  discussion  of  the  .  ^  ^  ,  ■ 

lodged  and  there  will  be  no  prizes,  various  methods  used  by  the  different  Engraving:  Julius  Klein,  Buffalo 
All  halftones  will  be  made  six  inches  offices  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  A.  (T.  ^itz.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 


Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post;  C.  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Buffalo  News;  Ben  Dalgin,  New 


wide,  and  the  photograph  from  which  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  *^"1. 1.^SiegMed, 

Ibe  cut  is  made  will  not  be  retouched  Monday  morning.  Miscellaneous  top-  ‘  ‘‘ 

w  cropped,  with  the  screen  used  ics  also  will  be  discussed  at  this  ses- 
being  the  one  the  papers  participating  sion. 

regularly  use  for  their  halftones.  Another  feature  of  this  year’s  meet- 

If  arrangements  can  be  made  with  ing  is  the  elimination  of  simultaneous 
nembers  submitting  halftones,  all  departmental  sessions.  The  Compos- 
diose  submitted  will  be  put  up  into  ing  Room  meeting  will  be  held  Mon-  Jordan,  Buffalo  Color  Press;  L.  S, 
P>ges,  and  1,000  copies  or  so  will  be  day  afternoon;  Stereotype  meeting  Pinover,  Intaglio  Service  Corp.;  John 
fun  on  a  newspaper  press  for  dis-  will  be  held  Tuesday  morning;  Press-  Hopkins,  This  Week  Magazine; 
'^iribution  at  the  conference,  Mr.  Wines  room  meeting  will  be  held  that  after-  George  B.  Deamley,  McCann-Enck 


SEES  FREE  PRESS  THREAT 

Threats  against  a  free  American 
press  and  free  radio  are  taking  form 
in  America  through  a  current  attitude 


York  Times  and  John  McMaster,  program  of  action  on  the  part  of 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Advertising  Agency:  Arthur  Dult- 
gen.  New  York  Daily  News;  C.  A. 


b*s  announced. 

ANPA  Committee  Members 

It  also  has  been  announced  that  a 
?hn  submitted  by  F.  W.  Schaub, 
business  manager,  Decatur  (Ill.) 


the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  Gordon  Gray,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lisher  and  radio  station  operator,  said 
in  an  address  last  week  before  the 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Rotary  Club.  Present 
action  looking  toward  control  of  and  a 


noon;  Elngraving  session  will  be  held  son;  Ernest  Donohue,  Batten,  Barton,  throttle  on  radio  and  radio  broadcast- 


Wednesday  morning;  and  an  Adver-  Durstine  &  Osborn;  and  Jcdin  J 
tising  Agency  discussion  will  be  held  Quinn,  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
that  afternoon.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 

There  will  be  no  prepared  speeches  Mechanical  Conunittee  has  unani- 
Wspapers,  to  study  the  method  of  or  topics  submitted  in  advance.  All  mously  adopted  the  suggestion  made  ■ 

JKtting  grocery  advertisements  as  a  the  meetings  will  be  conducted  in  at  the  1940  Conference  that  25  mem- 

^feuture  of  the  Small  Newspaper  Ses-  “forum”  style.  At  a  table  on  the  o®rs  constitute  a  quorum  for  opening  l-nUIbli  UULUlt 

at  the  conference,  has  been  ap-  platform  there  will  be  seated  out-  any  se^ion.  Consequently,  all  ses- 

pfoved  by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Com-  standing  men  from  the  department  sions  will  be  started  as  soon  after  the 

aittee.  to  which  the  session  is  being  devoted,  scheduled  times  as  this  number  is 

Chairmanned  by  F.  H.  Keefe,  New-  and  also  technical  representatives  of  present  in  the  meeting  room.  All 

buqjh  (N.  Y.)  News,  the  ANPA  Me-  the  supply  companies  serving  that  ^1*  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Ball- 

^•nical  Committee  includes  the  fol-  department.  room  on  the  Lobby  floor. 

'‘*ing  members:  Tennant  Bryan,  The  questions  for  discussion  will  be  The  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart-  _  _ _ _  _  _ 

I^fcchnond  (Va.)  News  Leader;  John  collected  from  the  floor  during  the  ment's  exhibit  will  be  located  on  the  life  for  each  to  give.  Who  stands  if 
3  ^  ®urke,  Gannett  Newspapers;  A.  H.  sessions.  Delegates  are  asked  to  come  17th  floor  in  the  Exhibition  Hall.  The  Freedom  fall?  Who  dies  if  England 
ij’'*rns,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  prepared  with  questions  and  topics  main  feature  of  this  exhibit  will  be  live?”  and  calls  on  Canadians  to  loan 

^rge  Geist,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  which  they  wish  to  have  considered,  color  advertising.  There  also  will  for  freedom. 


ing  will — if  successful — lead  to  a 
similar  move  against  the  free  press 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees,  Mr.  Gray  declared. 


The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  devoted 
its  full  front  page  June  2  in  red,  white 
and  blue  to  supporting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Victory  Loan.  A  Union  Jack 
floating  majestically  from  the  mast¬ 
head,  the  message  quotes  Kipling: 
“There  is  but  one  task  for  all — One 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEfilFO 


Yost,  ASNE  Founder, 
Dies  in  St.  Louis  at  76 


26  Years  Editor  of  Globe-Democrat  Editorial 
Pages  ...  51  Years  oi  Continuous  Service  With 
Paper  .  .  .  Succumbed  to  Coronary  Thrombosis 


ST.  LOUIS,  June  2 — Funeral  services 
were  held  here  yesterday  for  Casper 
S.  Yost,  distinguished  editorial  writer, 
whose  51  years  _ 


of  continuous 
service  with  the 
Globe  -  Demo¬ 
crat,  the  last  26 
of  them  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  edi- 
torial  page, 
brought  him  na¬ 
tional  attention 
and  recognition. 

Mr.  Yost,  76 
years  old,  died 
May  30  of  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis  Caspar  Yost 
at  a  hospital 

where  he  had  been  taken  May  22 
when  he  became  seriously  ill  at  his 
apartment  at  the  Forest  Park  Hotel. 

National  Ropntation 

Known  locally  for  a  wide  range  of 
activity  in  civic  organizations,  he  also 
had  developed  a  national  reputation 
from  founding  and  serving  as  pres¬ 
ident  for  four  years  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  from 
the  chairmanship  he  accepted  last  Oc¬ 
tober  of  an  international  council  for 
education  in  journalism,  from  the 
books  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  from  honor  paid  him  by  four  col¬ 
leges  in  awarding  him  honorary  de¬ 
grees. 

A  man  whose  writings  were  often 
directed  in  the  scholarly  rather  than 
belligerent  vein,  he  had  personal  con¬ 
victions  distinguished  by  a  deep  and 
passionate  religioxis  devotion. 

These  were  reviewed  at  length  at 
his  funeral,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hampton  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Avenue  Christian  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Speaking  to  more 
than  200  relatives,  associates,  and 
friends  who  attended  the  services  at 
the  Mortuary,  he  pointed  out  that  his 
faith  was  echoed  in  his  editorials  at 
Easter  and  Christmas  when  they  were 
often  carried  on  the  front  page. 

“His  religious  faith  is  not  only  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams 
said,  “but  also  in  his  two  books  on 
religious  subjects,  ‘The  Quest  of  God’ 
and  ‘The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.’  His 
home  was  his  strength  and  joy  and 
from  it  he  gained  the  nurture  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  writing,  from  which  we  all 
benefited  so  greatly.  Particularly 
outstanding  are  three  groups  of  edi¬ 
torials  he  wrote — the  first  during  the 
first  World  War,  the  second  a  few 
years  ago  and  known  as  ‘The  Amer¬ 
ican  Way,’  and  the  third  for  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  editions  of  his 
newspaper.” 

A  Geatle  Maa 

Among  the  pallbearers  were  four 
with  whom  he  worked:  Lon  M.  Bur- 
rowes,  managing  editor  and  three  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  Louis  La  Coss,  Edward 
Robb,  and  Hamilton  Thornton. 

‘The  story  of  his  death  in  the  Globe 
was  written  by  Harry  R.  Burke,  who 
in  describing  Mr.  Yost,  said:  “To  those 
who  worked  with  him  he  was  not 
merely  a  gentleman.  He  was  in  the 
authentic  and  original  sense  of  that 
word  a  gentle  man.  Slight,  modest, 
soft  spoken,  courteous  in  the  true 
sense  of  consideration  for  others,  he 
thought  and  weighed  and  wrote. 


“Beneath  the  scholar  was  the 
thinker,  beneath  the  thinker  the  poet, 
and  beneath  the  poet  a  deeply  religious 
spirit  which  could  not  fail  to  voice  it¬ 
self.” 

Although  Mr.  Yost’s  work  as  a 
journalist  was  with  St.  Louis  papers, 
his  first  introduction  to  the  art  of 
printing  came  at  the  age  of  8  when 
he  “learned  the  case”  to  enable  him 
to  set  type  in  the  office  of  the  Laclede 
County  Leader  at  Lebanon,  Mo. 

During  the  69-year  span  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  he  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  observe  the  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  evolved 
by  newspaper  publishers.  Yet  the 
advancement  and  progress  in  the 
business  went  unus^  by  him  in  one 
respect. 

Early  in  his  career  he  did  all  his 
writing  in  longhand,  typewriters  not 
having  been  perfected.  When  the  ma¬ 
chines  did  come  into  general  use,  Mr. 
Yost  continued  his  composition  by 
pen  or  pencil,  not  because  he  was 


Appointment  of  Louis  Le  Coss  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  succeeding  Mr.  Yost,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  ■. 


by  Publisher  E. 

Lansing  Ray.  La 
Coss  went  to  the 
G-D  in  1923  from 
Mexico  City,  where 
he  had  served  for 
three  years  as  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  he  started  in  Louis  La  Coss 
the  newspaper 

business  in  1911  as  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He  has  bean  a  Globe- 
Democrat  editorial  writer  for  the  last  six 


prejudiced  against  them,  but  merely, 
as  he  explained,  he  preferred  the  other 
way. 

■era  In  Sedalia 

Mr.  Yost  was  born  in  Sedalia,  Mo., 
on  July  1,  1864,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Casper  Yost,  Christian  Church 
minister,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  ElizabeUi 
Morris  Yost.  His  is  considered  the 
first  white  birth  in  Sedalia,  then  a 
frontier  conimtmity,  also  the  home 
city  of  Lon  Burrowes,  present  Globe- 
Democrat  managing  e^tor. 

His  career  with  the  type  cases  came 
during  the  period  he  was  in  public 
schools.  Following  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  printer  and  writer,  he  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1881  to  work  for  a  year 
as  reporter  for  the  old  St.  Louis 
Chronicle. 

For  reasons  not  quite  clear  now, 
Mr.  Yost  decided  a  year  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  journalism  was  sufficient.  He  left 
to  return  to  Richland,  Mo.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  telegraph  operator  until 
1885.  Back  to  St.  Louis  he  came, 
serving  three  years  as  reporter  on  the 
Missouri  Republican,  making  the  last 
vocational  shift  of  his  career  when 
he  transferred  to  the  Globe  in  1889. 

Fifty  years  later  his  associates  gath¬ 
ered  to  pay  homage  to  him  for  a  half 
century  of  continuous  service.  E. 


Lansing  Ray,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  paper,  was  there  to  present  a 
boimd  volume  of  letters  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  appreciation  from  journal¬ 
ists,  statesmen  and  friends  throughout 
the  nation.  Later  he  said  he  prized 
most  highly  the  inscription: 

Tattlmealal  from  Associates 

“In  commemoration  of  his  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  distinguished  service  of  a 
journalist  to  his  profession;  his  gift 
to  literahire;  his  promotion  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  his  contribution  to  the 
community  and  the  nation;  and  in 
appreciation  of  his  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter;  his  intellectual  attainments,  and 
his  loyal  perseverance  in  a  great 
cause,  this  testimonial  is  presented  by 
associates  at  the  Globe-Democrat  to 
Casper  Salathiel  Yost.” 

He  also  treasured  greatly  two  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  upon  his 
retirement  as  president  in  1926.  They 
hung  in  his  office  near  the  old  golden 
oak  desk  which  he  and  two  predeces¬ 
sors  used  and  which  Mr.  Yost  declined 
to  abandon.  The  text  said: 

“Resolved:  That  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  finds  in  the 
example  and  admonition  of  its  re¬ 
tiring  president,  Mr.  Casper  S.  Yost, 
the  father  of  the  society,  expression 
of  practical  idealism  in  the  work  of 
the  newspaper  profession  that  is  in¬ 
spiring  to  its  members  and  especially 
worthy  of  their  study  and  emulation. 

“Resolved:  That  this  society  affec¬ 
tionately  acknowledging  its  chief 
founder  and  first  president,  is  in  duty 
botind,  since  in  this  way  it  can  make 
to  him  the  only  acceptable  return  for 
his  services,  faithfully  and  perma¬ 
nently  to  labor  for  the  advancement 
of  the  newspaper  press  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  enlightenment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  sound  practices  and 
wise  counsel.” 

In  addition  to  duties  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Yost  also  wrote  “A  Suc¬ 
cessful  Husband,”  “Patience  Worth,” 
“The  World  War,”  and  “Principles  of 
Journalism.” 

It  was  in  1926  that  he  received  the 
first  of  his  three  honorary  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  presented  by  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  Others  were 
from  McKendree  College  in  1928  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  1934. 
Culver-Stockton  College  awarded  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  in 
1940.  Previously  in  1936  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalism  fraternity, 
had  given  him  its  national  award  for 
scholarship  in  journalism. 

He  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Anna 
Augusta  Parrott,  who  survives  him, 
as  do  two  sons,  Alfred  Clarence  Yost 
and  Casper  Yost,  Jr.,  five  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  two  great-  grandchildren. 
A  third  son,  Robert  G.  Yost,  died  in 
1933. 

Mr.  Yost  had  written  a  brief  article 
for  the  June  1  Bulletin  of  the  ASNU 
recalling  the  beginnings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  will  be  20  years  old  this 
year.  The  Bulletin  containing  Mr. 
Yost’s  by-line  appeared  this  week. 


Major  Crown  and  T/- 
Publishing  Co.  ^ 
Found  in  Contempt  F 1 


Pay  $25  Fines  ...  No  Appec 
Planned  .  .  .  Statements 
"Substantially  Correct” 


New  Orleans,  Jime  2 — Major  Jacr 
Evans  Crown,  editor  and  managir; 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  ac' 
the  Times-Pica- 


yune  Publishing 
Company,  pub- 
1  i s h e r  of  the 
States,  were 
found  guilty  of 
contempt  May 
29  and  each  was 
fined  $25. 

The  editor  and 
the  publishing 
company  were 
adjudged  in 
contempt  by  the 
civil  district 
court,  sitting  en 


aujuagea  in  '  jjgp 

contempt  by  the - - - -  y  ^ 

dvil  district  Jam.i  E.  Crow*  jimni 
court,  sitting  en 

banc,  for  editorials  appearing  in  tht  K?nia 
States  on  April  8,  9  and  21  with  refer-  As 
ence  to  a  suit  brought  against  Mayor  counti 
Robert  S.  Maestri  of  New  Orleans  by  ments 


the  State  of  Louisiana. 


ITU  Poll  Rejects 
Return  to  AFL 

Hie  International  Typographical 
Union  has  defeated  a  proposal  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary- 
treasurer,  announced  in  Indianapolis 
June  3.  He  said  official  returns  from 
a  membership  referendum  April  21 
mailed  to  headquarters  of  the  printers’ 
union  in  Indianapolis  gave  25,632  for 
and  33,498  against  reaffiliation. 

’The  AFL  suspended  the  ITU  in 
October,  1939,  for  refusal  to  pay  a  spe¬ 
cial  assessment  of  a  cent  a  member 
a  month  to  fight  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations. 


Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  out 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com-  Sev 
pany,  who  was  originally  cited  along  lende) 
with  Major  Crown  and  the  publishini  quent 
firm,  was  absolved  of  all  blame  by  the  may 
court,  since  he  had  nothing  to  do  wWi  dxir 
preparation  of  the  contemptuous  edi-  gency 
torials.  I,,  eli 

No  Appeal  Planned 

Esmond  Phelps,  attorney  for  the 
newspaper,  announced  that  no  appeal  ^ 
would  be  taken  from  the  court’s  nil-  ,Knrti 
ing.  ‘The  fines  were  paid  promptly. 

In  a  15-page  decision,  the  civil 
court,  with  Judges  Nat  W.  Bond 
Harold  A.  Moise  and  Paul  E.  Chaaez 
sitting,  declared  that  Major  Crowt  (jqjj 
and  the  States  had  exceeded  the  righte  ^  jjy 
granted  newspapers  imder  the  lavra  o! 
freedom  of  the  press  by  publishing 
statements  on  the  Maestri  suit  which 
were  not  “substantially  correct’’  prior  ^ 
to  the  hearing  of  the  suit. 

■Hie  contempt  citation  was  brought 
by  attorneys  for  Mayor  Maestri  afte 
the  reform  administration  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sam  H.  Jones  filed  suit  agaimt 
the  mayor,  one  of  the  kingpins  d  the 
defeated  I»ng-Leche  machine,  seek¬ 
ing  to  recover  $925,000  in  caish  and 
500  shares  of  the  Canal  Oil  Company, 
in  whicdi  Maestri  was  associated. 

In  summarizing  the  misleading 
statements  the  court  quoted  frcHU  at 
editorial: 

“  ‘That  the  violations  are  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  and  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  there  is  no 
out  for  Mr.  Maestri  but  to  settle  o 
the  barrel  head.’  ”  ‘The  court  said; 

“Here  the  press  is  apparently  doing 
something  which  under  our  constita- 
tion  and  laws  neither  a  judge  nor  > 
jury  may  legitimately  do  under  their 
oaths.  Under  the  law  of  the  land,  k 
has  been  considered  one  of  our  price 
less  guarantees  that  every  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  day  in  court  and  that  sc 
judge  or  jury  may  decide  a  case  un¬ 
til  the  evidence  has  been  compl^ 
and  the  case  submitted  for  a  decision 
...  If  the  press  may  do  what  the 
law  of  the  land  forbids  the  <x)iirt  to  do 
then  it  would  seem  best  to  abolish  the 
courts  and  thereby  save  the  tax¬ 
payers  that  expense.” 

Maximum  penalty  for  contempt  » 
such  a  case  in  Louisiana,  said  ^ 
coiul,  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  awi  I  In 
imprisomnent  not  exceeding  10  ^  I  ^ 
for  each  separate  offense  (»mmitt*o  I  the 
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Iowa  Mechanical  Men  Discuss 
Future  Supplies,  Operation  Costs 

Dailies  Should  Survey  Their  Requirements  Now, 
Delegates  to  Davenport  Conierence  Told  .  .  . 
Chappell  Re-elected  President 
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yBREATENED  SHORTAGES  of  ma¬ 
chine  parts  and  type,  stereotyping 
lod  engraving  metals  because  of  gov- 
•mnent  priorities,  as  well  as  improved 
Bfdiods  and  lower  costs  of  operations, 
igastituted  the  principal  concern  of 
^ptiximately  200  men  of  middle- 
•Mtem  dailies  who  gathered  in  Dav- 
aiport  Simday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
hme  1,  2  and  3,  for  the  fifteenth  an- 
naal  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

Represented  were  75  newspapers  of 

13  states - Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 

Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

As  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country,  heads  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  have  made  purchases  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  their  needs,  it  was  brought 
out 

Several  speakers  urged  superin- 
endents  to  check  their  equipment  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  that  supply  firms 
may  have  warning,  if  possible,  of 
their  probable  needs  and  that  emer- 
fency  orders  due  to  breakdowns  may 
be  eliminated. 

Threefold  Problem 
The  problems  of  the  manufacturers, 
they  pointed  out,  are  threefold — the 
shortage  of  some  metals  because  of 
uses  for  national  defense  production, 
the  preference  given  federal  orders  in 
pressing  factory  capacities  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  and  the  loss  of  skilled  workers 
to  other  lines  more  urgent  in  the  face 
of  the  present  crisis. 

Delegates  speculated  in  private  con- 
nrsations  on  the  possibilities  that  the 
probleins  imposed  by  war-time  condi- 
ions  may  speed  the  long-predicted 
revolutionary  development  of  plastics 
«  a  substitute  for  metal,  but  seemed 
Mreed  that  the  commercial  shops 
would  have  to  be  the  testing  ground 
before  the  method  could  be  perfected 
br  newspaper  plants. 

Machinists  meeting  in  a  group  ses- 
aon  gave  particular  attention  to  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  costs,  agree¬ 
ing  that  current  conditions  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  before  that 
iuperintendents  of  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  co-operate  with  managements, 
fiiii  program  will  be  given  further 
ikvelopment  in  connection  with  plans 
by  which  several  regional  meetings 
■ill  hereafter  be  held  in  Iowa  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  general  con- 
bnnee.  These  plans  will  be  perfected 
It  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines 
lathe  fall  in  connection  with  a  clinic 
n  the  Register-Tribune  plant  Carl 
chief  Register  &  Tribime 
aachinist,  has  been  named  chairman. 

With  increasing  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
tures,  particularly  because  they  are  a 
tiawspaper  feature  which  radio  can’t 
touch,  the  photo-engraving  session 
*u  one  of  the  highlights. 

Iowa  photo-engravers  envision  the 
taac  in  the  not  distant  future  when 
they  believe  use  of  direct  printing 


They  agreed  that  its  use  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  feature  pages,  picture  pages  or 
advertisements  of  those  patrons  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  a  high  class  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

Two  types  of  this  process  were  dis¬ 
played — the  all-tone  plate  developed 
by  A1  Lingle  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  and  the  direct  printing  plate 
evolved  by  John  Lee  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 


“Arsenic  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  impurity  since  it  serves  a  definite 
function,  and  the  maximum  amount 
should  be  somewhere  between  fifteen- 
hundredths  and  twenty-hundredths. 
Too  much  means  unsatisfactory  stere¬ 
otype  metal  because  it  promotes  lines 
of  weakness  which  may  cause  a  plate 
to  fail,  and  too  little  results  in  ‘segre¬ 
gated  plates,’  in  which  there  is  not  a 
uniform  distribution  of  antimony-tin 


Principal  officers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  who  were  re¬ 
elected  at  Davenport  are,  left  to  right;  Paul  Kemler,  Clinton  Herald,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Charles  H.  "Tod"  Bleuer,  Davenport  Democrat,  first  vice-president,  who  served 
as  chairmen  of  local  arrangements  this  year;  and  Guy  J.  Chappell,  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen,  president.  Val  Walls,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent.  Das  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  was  elected  to  a  new  pest,  second  vice-president. 


Photo-engravers  at  the  conference 
put  their  finger  on  printing  as  the 
weak  link  in  engraving  operations  in 
the  average  plant. 

"There  has  been  too  much  stress  on 
tone  values  of  negatives  and  the  etch¬ 
ings  which  we  will  finally  turn  over 
to  the  stereotyper,  and  not  enough  to 
printing,’’  it  was  stated. 

Similarly,  those  who  gathered  at  the 
press  and  stereotype  session,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Oscar  £.  Runquist  of  the 
Clinton  Herald,  reached  apparent 
agreement  that  variations  in  the  types 
of  equipment  in  use,  some  modem  and 
some  old,  a  medium  cooling  jxiint  is 
the  most  practical  in  stereotyping 
metals. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  was 
F.  A.  C.  Shaw,  metallurgical  engineer 
of  the  Metals  Refining  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  who  conducted  a  demon¬ 
stration  showing  that  in  a  slow  cooling 
process  the  metal  crystals  are  much 
larger  than  in  the  quicker  cooling 
processes,  and  that  the  slow  cooling 
process  produces  a  harder  metal.  Dan¬ 
gers  of  a  too-hard  metal  were  cited. 

Greater  attention  to  pure  metals  as 
the  secret  of  good  reproduction  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  pointed  out 
that  “wrinkles"  and  a  host  of  ills  fol¬ 
low  zinc  “poisoning”  of  stereotyping 
metals.  He  also  warned  that  the  only 


crystals — there  are  hard  and  soft 
spots.” 

“Check  your  press  and  folders  fre¬ 
quently  to  determine  the  possible 
need  of  repairs,”  the  assembled  super¬ 
intendents  were  told  by  William  J. 
Nolan,  field  superintendent  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  “in  order 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  breakdowns 
and  emergency  orders  during  the 
present  national  defense  set-up.  ’Try 
to  anticipate,  and  to  give  warning  of 
your  needs  whenever  possible.” 

In  citing  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  printing  presses, 
Mr.  Nolan  said  that  engineers  have 
borrowed  substantially  from  automo¬ 
bile  and  airplane  designing,  and  gave 
as  an  example  the  new  types  of  spring 
mounting,  similar  to  that  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  which  materially  reduce  vibra¬ 
tion. 

“Everywhere,”  said  Mr.  Nolan,  “you 
hear:  ‘Better  printing — less  waste — 
higher  average  hourly  production — ’ 
all  of  which  are  possible  with  modem 
press  equipment.” 

The  speaker  warned  against  im¬ 
posing  tro  much  of  a  burden  on  the 
press  in  efforts  to  overcome  short¬ 
comings  of  other  departments. 

“Why  ruin  blankets  by  putting  on 
more  impression  to  compensate  for 
improper  plates?”  he  asked. 

In  counseling  frequent  inspections  of 


and  check  the  gears  for  backlash.  It 
might  be  well  even  to  lift  a  cylinder 
cap  occasionally  to  examine  the  bear¬ 
ings  to  make  sure  the  grease  being 
used  is  not  caking  in  the  grooves." 

Hamidifylag  System  Urged 
During  the  press  and  stereotype 
session,  Earl  Boiler  of  the  Waterloo 
Courier  recommended  a  humidifying 
system  to  eliminate  static  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  problems,  reporting  that  a 
system  adopted  by  that  newspaper 
with  automatic  controls  had  been 
highly  successful;  Joe  Tyler  of  the 
Davenport  Democrat  told  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  vacuum  flat  casting  box; 
and  L.  T.  Caldwell  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  recited  some  of  the  features 
of  a  new  type  of  flat  shaver. 

In  connection  with  the  convention, 
the  Linograph  Corp.  of  Davenport  ar¬ 
ranged  a  special  demonstration  of  a 
machine  actuated  by  telet3rpe,  and 
speakers  at  the  group  meeting  for 
composing  room  men  and  machinists, 
conducted  by  Charles  H.  “Tod”  Bleuer 
of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  included: 
Dick  Bligh  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.;  Clay  A.  Wellman,  Ludlow 
Typograph  Co.;  Walter  Severin,  In¬ 
tertype  Corp.,  and  Sidney  E.  Norris, 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.. 

Among  the  speakers  at  Monday’s 
general  sessions  were  E.  P.  Adler, 
Davenport,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Times  and  president  of  the  Lee  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  L.  M.  Turnbull,  business 
manager  of  the  Davenport  Democrat. 

The  delegates  took  a  recess  from 
business  Monday  evening  for  a  dinner 
party  at  which  the  hosts  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
ply  houses.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  arranged  thu  event  were 
Rudy  Tumquist,  Des  M^es,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Bingham  Roller  &  Supply 
Co.,  who  served  as  toastmaster;  M.  M. 
Caldwell,  Minneapolis,  George  H. 
Morrill  Co.;  Joe  Ghio,  St.  Louis,  Fed¬ 
erated  Metals  Co.;  and  Tony  Messina, 
Freeport,  the  Burgess  Dry  Mat  Co. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  Pres¬ 
ident  Guy  Chappell  and  Earl  Ander¬ 
son,  composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  Rockford,  Ill.,  Consolidated 
Newspapers,  and  Jack  Thompson, 
Minneapolis,  president  of  the  Mono¬ 
melt  Co.,  joined  in  the  informal  en¬ 
tertainment  with  a  repertoire  of  card 
tricks. 

Tuesday  morning’s  meeting  saw  the 
business  session  injected  after  reports 
on  Monday’s  technical  groups. 

Chappell  Re-elected 
President  Guy  J.  Chappell  of  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  was  re-elected 
as  were  also  two  other  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  Charles  H.  Bleuer,  Davenport 
Democrat,  who  is  vice-president,  and 
Paul  Kamler,  Clinton  Herald,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

One  change  was  made  afterward 
when,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  by 
Ekl  Funk  of  the  Waterloo  Coiuier,  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  second  vice- 
president,  chosen  from  the  city  of  the 
next  convention  in  order  that  he  may 
serve  as  local  chairman  on  arrange¬ 
ments. 

After  Des  Moines’  invitation  was 
accepted  for  1942,  the  convention 
elected  Val  Wells,  assistant  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  for  this  office. 

The  president  appointed  five  men 
on  the  executive  conunittee  for  the 
1942  convention,  each  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  division: 

CUirl  Bloomberg,  machinists;  Val 
Wells,  press  room;  Andy  Jose,  Des 


safe  course  in  reclaiming  these  fouled 

Phtes  will  become  practic^.  ^me  o1  metak  is  to  send  them  to  the  refin-  the  press  to  guard  against  breakdown, 

®l>Me  who  spoke  in  an  open  forum  cries.  he  said:  ^  , 

"Oder  the  direction  of  A.  P.  Ashton  “No  zinc  should  be  present,”  said  “I  would  suggest  a  definite  period—  Moines,  stereotypmg;  D.  D.  Curriden, 
d  the  Sioux  City  Journal  said  this  ‘Mr.  Shaw.  “Copper  in  the  quantities  say  one  day  every  three  months  to  Minneapolis,  engraving—  and  “Tod” 
^elopment  will  wait  principally  on  usually  found  in  stereotype  metal  is  check  the  folder  thoroughly  for  worn  composing  room. 

’ll*  willingness  of  publishers  to  make  not  particularly  harmful,  but  it  must  parts.  Take  a  unit  a  month,  or  one  Th®  conyention  then  turned 

’ll*  necessary  investment.  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  every  two  months,  pull  off  the  guards  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLI  S  HER  F 


Much  Research  Wasted, 
Agency  Man  Declares 


F.  Stanley  Newbery,  oi  Ruthrauii  &  Ryan, 
Soys  Newspapers  Should  Study  Needs 
Oi  Advertisers 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


THE  CALIBRE  of  newspaper  re¬ 
search  is  constantly  improving.  But 
there  is  still  much  of  it  that  represents 
a  waste  of  effort  and  money  where 
value  to  agencies  or  to  advertisers  is 
the  measuring  stick.” 

So  thinks  F.  Stanley  Newbery,  Jr., 
director  of  research  at  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  This  agency  is  one  of  the 


F.  S.  Newbery 


pioneers  in  the  practical  research  field 
and  an  old  and  consistent  user  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Dodge  autos, 
Chrysler  institutional,  American  Air¬ 
lines,  Lever  Brothers’  Rinso  and  Spry, 
Campbell’s  Franco-American  Spa¬ 
ghetti  and  Macaroni,  Bromo  Seltzer, 
Pall  Mall  cigarettes,  Noxzema  and 
Quaker  Oats,  are  a  few  of  its  accounts. 

Watted  Research  Effort 

Much  of  newspaper  research  is 
wasted,  Mr.  Newbery  believes,  be¬ 
cause  it  either  has  no  particular  hmc- 
tion  to  perform  or  is  incomplete  or  in¬ 
accurate.  Too  many  publishers  are 
interested  in  research  only  if  it  gives 
them  an  effective  selling  point  to  pass 
on  to  their  salesmen.  Not  enough  of 
them  make  sure  that  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  need  the  type  of  research 
which  they  propose  to  furnish. 

“The  newspaper,  operating  locally 
throughout  every  market  area  in  the 
U.  S.,  has  been  in  a  position  to  help 
and  supplement  the  agency  in  its  field 
work  by  providing  local  and  sectional 
coverage  of  areas  that  the  agency  itself 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  cover 
efficiently,”  he  says. 

“This  Unction  of  the  newspaper, 
with  its  merchandising  or  its  national 
advertising  department  at  the  dis|X)sal 
of  the  agency,  was  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  beginning  when  elaborate 
networks  of  ‘resident  investigators’ 
and  agency  branch  office  research  de¬ 
partments  were  only  in  embryo.  Later 
this  function  waned  in  importance  al¬ 
though  it  still  has  its  place. 

“All  elements  involved  in  marketing 
and  advertising  have  participated  in 
the  growth  of  research — manufactur¬ 
er,  agency,  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio,  and  research  house.  Beside 
the  manufacturer,  for  whom  in  the 
end,  of  course,  practically  all  the  work 


is  done,  two  of  the  factors  which  have 
made  outstanding  contribution  are  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

■Today,  Mr.  Newbery  explains,  the 
newspaper  makes  its  chief  research 
contribution  by  supplying  the  agency 
with  results  of  independent  surveys. 
An  example  of  an  outstanding  effort  of 
this  type,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  pantry 
survey  conducted  in  17  cities  by 
Scripps-Howard.  Surveys  are  made 
of  the  different  brands  of  goods  car¬ 
ried  in  a  representative  number  of 
homes  by  distributing  questioniukires 
to  members  of  Parent-Teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  results  are  tabulated 
and  sent  to  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers.  He  believes  the  news¬ 
paper  is  making  good  use  of  another 
research  function:  co-operative  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

Mr.  Newbery  warns  that  conclusions 
drawn  from  surveys  made  by  news¬ 
papers  should  be  carefully  prepared. 
If  they  disagree  entirely  with  the  sep¬ 
arate  findings  of  the  agency,  the  re¬ 
search  man  will  naturally  suspect  that 
the  surveys  are  either  inaccurate  or 
incomplete. 

Newspapers  could  improve  their 
position  by  undertaking  more  co¬ 
operative  surveys  and  by  making 
every  effort  to  extend  the  opportimi- 
ties  for  split-run  copy  testing  to  more 
black-and-white  ads.  He  is  a  believer 
in  this  method  of  testing  the  pulling 
power  of  different  ads  by  ruiming 
them  in  identical  positions  on  the 
same  page  of  the  same  edition  of  a 
newspaper.  He  uses  it  frequently 
himself,  especially  in  sections  printed 
in  gravure  where  it  has  had  its  widest 
use. 

Research  and  Copy 

“If  newspaper  research  has  been  of 
help  to  the  agency,  agency  research 
has  also  been  of  help  to  the  news- 
papters,”  Mr.  Newbery  says.  “The 
prime  function  of  agency  research  is 
to  develop  more  effective  copy — each 
new  campaign  more  effective  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  Agency  research,  in 
other  words,  is  aimed  to  take  the 
gamble  out  of  newspaper  advertising, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  not  news  that  the 
more  effective  the  campaign  in  pro¬ 
ducing  results,  the  greater  the  chance 
that  the  newspaper  advertising  •  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  renewed.” 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan’s  contribution  to 
the  development  of  research,  Mr. 


HONOR  AD  EXECUTIVE 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  right,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  presenting  a  gold 
watch  to  J.  Frank  Duffy,  advertising  coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  50  years  of  service  in  the  field  of 
advertising.  The  presentation,  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  Duffy’s  associates,  climaxed  the 
Spring  conference  of  Gannett  advertising 
executives  which  was  held  recently  at 
Danville,  III. 


Newbery  says,  has  been  a  “strictly 
sales-minded  evaluation  of  the  various 
research  techniques,  particularly 
copy-testing  techniques  that  have 
been  formulated  for  use  in  the  agency 
field.” 

“We  place  emphasis  on  sales  re¬ 
sults,”  he  explains.  “What  we  want 
to  know  is;  What  does  the  test  show 
in  relation  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent,  action  that  is  related  to 
sales?” 

The  agency’s  key-inquiry  technique 
is  an  outgrowth  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan’s 
years  of  experience  handling  mail 
order  campaigns  during  which  it 
proved  certain  fundamental  copy 
principles  by  testing  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  of  advertising. 

When  the  ads  carried  the  entire 
selling  job,  and  every  sale  could  be 
traced  to  a  coupon,  checking  on  effec¬ 
tiveness  was  mostly  a  question  of 
simple  arithmetic. 

Today,  however,  mail  order  adver¬ 
tising  has  fallen  off  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  roads  and  methods  of 
transportation,  increasing  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  retail  outlets.  Whenever 
possible,  a  prospective  buyer  prefers 
to  see  what  he  is  planning  to  buy. 
Nowadays,  instead  of  sending  off  his 
order  by  mail,  he  hops  in  his  car,  and 
goes  down-town  to  inspect  the  wares 
of  the  local  merchant. 

And  in  pace  with  this  change,  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan  has  changed  its  methods 
of  research,  although  the  objective 
has  always  been  the  same.  Coupon 
sales  have  been  supplanted  by  offers 
buried  in  the  body  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment - an  inconspicuous  line  or  two 

way  down  in  the  copy,  to  the  effect 


that  a  free  cook-book,  etc.,  will  be  of. 
fered  to  all  those  who  send  in  a  writ 
ten  request.  Thus  the  agency  can  bl 
sure  of  at  least  one  thing;  that  prac 
tically  everyone  who  takes  advantagi 
of  the  offer  has  read  the  advertise- 
ment.  The  job  of  the  research  man 
does  not  end  with  checking  the  read- 
ership  of  an  ad.  His  most  importaix 
work  is  to  evaluate  its  probable  sak 
effectiveness. 

Sales  area  testing  is  one  of  the  b«« 
methods  for  determining  the  effective- 
ness  of  advertising  campaigns.  Differ- 
ent  campaigns  are  prepared  for  sep. 
arate  sales  areas,  and  a  “control”  ar« 
is  left  without  any  advertising,  p^. 
riodic  checks  of  over-the-countff 
sales  in  a  selected  group  of  stores— bj 
fore,  during,  and  after  the  test  can- 
paign — determine  the  increase  in  sak 
for  each  area,  and  the  campaigns  art 
then  ranked  according  to  these  sak 
results. 

Test  campaigns  are  often  preceikl 
by  test  selling  surveys,  a  reseaidi 
method  originated  by  Ruthrauff  t 
Ryan  to  determine  the  best  sales  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  particular  product.  Even 
when  you  know  which  is  the  best  ^ 
peal,  Mr.  Newbery  says,  you  are  sti 
faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  the 
most  effective  way  to  present  it.  Hert, 
of  course,  is  where  split  run  and  in¬ 
quiry  copy  testing  are  valuable. 

Mr.  Newbery  points  out  that  there 
are  several  wholly  different  types  of 
research,  and  emphasizes  that  a  major 
consideration  in  research  work  is  se¬ 
lecting  the  type  which  will  give  a  de¬ 
cisive  answer  to  the  problem  involved. 
One  type  of  research  may  be  suitaUe 
for  one  particular  problem,  but  may 
prove  erroneous  for  another.  “Never 
lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  sales 
objective  when  conducting  research." 
he  warns. 


DU 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  STABLE  TO  OCT,  J 

R.  J.  CULLEN,  president  of  International  Paper  Company,  Monday  stated 
that  International’s  current  domestic  newsprint  prices,  which  are  now 
fixed  through  June,  1941,  will  be  extended  throughout  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year  at  the  present  level.  Mr.  Cullen  said  that  while  this  price  level, 
which  has  not  been  changed  since  before  the  war,  will  now  be  firm  until 
Oct.  1,  1941,  the  factor  of  increasing  costs  of  manxifacture  and  transportation 
is  steadily  becoming  more  of  a  problem.  International  generally  sets  the 
price  for  the  entire  Canadian  newsprint  industry. 


With  Agency  15  Years 

Mr.  Newbery  has  been  with  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan  for  15  years.  He  has 
seen  the  research  department  grow  j 
from  a  unit  of  3  or  4  people  to  a  well- 
organized,  fully  staffed  department  of  ] 
experts.  A  native  New  Yorker,  he  | 
came  with  the  agency  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Princeton.  His  father  is  also  an 
advertising  man,  and  Mr.  Newbery 
always  wanted  to  follow  in  his  father's  j 
footsteps. 

Mr.  Newbery  recruits  many  of  his 
future  research  directors  from  the 
mailing  room  of  the  agency,  the 
jumping-off  place  of  most  of  the  young 
agency  hopefuls.  He  invariably  has 
more  applications  than  he  can  handk. 
Agency  men  seem  to  agree  that  re¬ 
search,  which  teaches  what  makes  a  { 
product  sell,  is  the  best  possible  train¬ 
ing  for  any  kind  of  advertising  job. 

But  a  good  research  man,  Mr.  New¬ 
bery  explains,  must  have  a  natural  in¬ 
terest  for  both  figures  and  people 
This,  he  admits,  is  a  rare  combination, 
and  he  makes  a  point  of  telling  appli¬ 
cants  that  they  must  be  prepar^  to 
take  to  the  road  for  house-to-house 
or  store-to-store  interviews  at  any 
time. 

“Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,”  he  says,  “loob 
upon  research  as  a  practical  tool,  lb 
interest  is  in  performance.” 


REDUCES  PRESS  RUNS  TO  CONSERVE  POWER 

THE  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joumal  has  volunteered  to  cooperate,  by  reducing 
the  number  of  daily  press  runs,  with  the  request  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Company  for  conservation  of  electrical  energy  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  The  newspaper  announced  “that  until  the  situation  becomes  clarified 
the  paper  will  make  only  one  run  each  day.” 


DISCUSSES  WAR  NEWS 

Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  general  of  the  British 
information  services  in  the  U.  S.  this 
week,  told  a  press  conference  in  New 
York  on  June  4  that  in  the  future 
American  newspapers  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  more  complete  information 
on  Britain’s  war  efforts.  Sir  GeralA 
who  relinquished  his  position  as  Brit¬ 
ish  minister  to  take  the  press  job,  told 
"reporters  that  his  office  would  attempt 
to  give  the  “British  angle”  and  tell 
what  use  was  being  made  of  Ameri¬ 
can  war  materials. 
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FIRESIDE  CHAT  AND  HUGHES  RESIGNATION  PROVIDE  CARTOON  IDEAS 
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U  _  T  17^1 1«  circumstances  beyond  my  control 

riCirV©Y  J*  could  not  have  induced  me  to  change 

_  ,  ,  f  the  old  arrangement.” 

irOITl  Since  leaving  the  ANPA  labor  de- 

^  partment  in  1936  to  go  with  the  Hearst 

newspapers  as  general  counsel  on 
devoted  a  con- 

But  Hearst  General  Labor  siderable  share  of  his  time  to  settling 
fifii  r'  •  guild  strikes  on  Hearst  papers  and 

Counsel  Will  Continue  negotiating  guild  contracts  in  a 

In  Consulting  Capacity  number  of  cities  where  Hearst  news¬ 

papers  are  published.  Last  year,  he 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  for  the  past  five  negotiated  with  the  American  News- 
years  general  counsel  on  labor  for  paper  Guild  the  so-called  “peace 
Hearst  newspapers  and  previously  formula”  for  settlement  of  guild  dis- 
chairman  of  the  putes  with  the  Hearst  chain. 

Served  in  World  War 
During  the  10  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  Mr.  Kelly  established  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  took  an  active  part  in  many 
international  arbitration  negotiations 
with  the  allied  printing  trade  unions’ 
representatives.  Upon  his  resignation, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  formerly  managing  editor  of 


chairman  of  the 


— the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian. 
management.  Harvey  J.  Kelly  Noted  for  his  ability  to  coin  a  color- 

In  answer  to  ful  phrase  and  respected  as  negotiator 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  query,  Mr.  Kelly  i^bor  matters,  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
wired  from  his  H-Bar-H  ranch  near  native  of  Spokane,  Wash.  As  a  young 
Htrriaon,  Idaho,  the  following  con-  homesteaded  in  Northern 


fiimation  of  his  reported  retirement: 

Mr.  Kally't  Statemaat 


Idaho  and  later  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Artillery  during  the  last  World 


“I  regret  exceedingly  that  health  War.  After  the  war,  he  was  engaged 
impairment  which  manifested  itself  in  the  lumber  business  before  be- 
the  last  year  I  was  with  the  ANPA  coming  a  reporter,  specializing  on 
makes  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  labor  news,  for  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 
continue  longer  the  present  pace.  I  He  was  connected  with  the  Wash- 
>m,  therefore,  terminating  present  ington  State  Department  of  La^r  for 
contract  as  of  expiration  date,  June  a  brief  period  prior  to  becoming,  in 
M.  1923,  the  first  executive  secretary  of 

“However,  I  will  continue  as  con-  the  Pacific  Northwest  Publishers  As- 
suiting  general  counsel  on-  labor  for  sociation  Thrw  years  later  he  ^ 
Hearst  newspapers  under  new  con-  appoint^  <*ainn^  of  the  A^PA 
trwA  which  provides  for  calls  into  Special  Standmg  Commit^,  contmu- 
penonal  service  for  limited  period  of  ing  .m  t^t  capacity  until  1936,  when 
e»ch  contract  year  at  the  option  of  he  jomed  the  Hear^  org^izaUon.  In 
the  management.  Under  the  new  ar-  recent  years,  he  has  taken  a  more 
rangement,  my  Idaho  ranch  will  be  active  interest  m  his  ranch  near  Har- 
®y  headquarters.  The  Chicago  office  rison,  Idaho.  ^ 
will  continue  its  present  functions  niifac'C  CTTn  PBTPQ 
until  and  unless  developments  war-  zj  ij 


tant  change.  ,  , ,  ... 

“The  past  five  years  under  present  is  raising  the  deliver^  price  of  ite 
wotract  has  been  the  most  satisfac-  subscription  from  12  to  15  a  week 
tory  and  pleasant  of  my  business  and  25  cents  including  the  Sunday 
ttroer.  Anything  short  of  compelling  edition. 


The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 


A'word  Defense  Stamps 
To  Puzzle  Winners 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3 — The 
Treasury  Department  has  approved 
with  a  note  of  appreciation  the  plan 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  make 
awards  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  and 
Savings  Stamps  to  winners  of  a  puzzle 
and  pastime  feature  published  daily 
and  Sunday. 

The  Inquirer  has  offered  the  new 
federal  securities  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  a  week,  as  a  substitute  for  cash 
prizes.  Circulation  Director  P.  H. 
Burgdorf  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Treasury:  ‘"I^is  plan  should  make  our 
readers  conscious  of  the  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  effort,  inculcate  thrift  and  enjoy 
doing  it.  No  direct  circulation  results 
are  expected  from  this  campaign  and 
it  is  considered  purely  as  a  part  of 
our  regular  reader  service.  There  has 
been  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  answers  received  from  the  public.” 

EXPOSED  DR.  RIETH 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
expose  of  Dr.  Kurt  Rieth,  Nazi  agent 
in  this  country  on  a  secret  high-pres¬ 
sure  task  of  economic  appeasement  for 
Germany,  was  the  product  of  Aviation 
Editor  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  who  inter¬ 
rupted  a  10-day  vacation  to  ferret  out 
the  story.  Talbert  was  at  Mitchel  Field, 
L.  I.,  putting  in  some  extra-curricular 
study  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve,  when  he  ran  across  the  first 
clue  for  his  story.  Working  alone  for 
the  next  48  hours,  his  story  finally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  31  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  All  the  wire  services 
picked  up  the  story.  Dr.  Rieth  was 
later  arrested. 

WRITERS  HONORED 

Three  prominent  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  were  honored  this  week 
at  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Doctor  of  Letters  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Geoffrey  Par¬ 
sons,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Otto  D. 
Tolischus,  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  who  now  is  stationed  in 
Tokyo,  was  awarded  in  absentia,  a 
university  medal. 


FCC  Sets  June  25 
For  Hearings  On 
Joint  Ownership 

Commission  Assures 
Newspaper-Radio  Tieup 
Issue  Not  Prejudged 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2— Empha¬ 
sizing  the  assurance  that  the  issue  has 
not  ^n  prejudged,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  announced 
today  that  public  hearings  will  begin 
June  25  on  the  question  of  joint  own¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  and  radio  broad¬ 
cast  stations. 

“At  the  time  it  promulgated  its 
order  (calling  for  inquiry  into  this 
question),  the  Commission  stated  that 
its  ^  investigation  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  opposed  to  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  stations  in  general  or  in  any 
particular  situation,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  said.  “The  purp>ose  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  to  obtain  for  the  Commission 
sufficient  information  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  general  policy  should 
be  adopted,  and  if  a  general  policy 
seems  advisable,  to  shape  such  a 
policy  for  application  in  the  future 
to  particular  cases  involving  newspa¬ 
per  interests.” 

It  is  the  Commission’s  plan  to  com¬ 
plete  the  study  at  the  June  25  hear¬ 
ings,  but  if  the  need  is  demonstrated 
subsequent  sessions  will  be  arranged 
“to  permit  the  development  of  more 
extensive  studies.” 

1^®  FCC  action  was  prompted  by 
the  large  number  of  applications  re- 
ceiy^  for  Frequency  Modulation 
facilities,  but  later  was  expanded  to 
cover  also  standard  broadcast  stations 
Applications  filed  by  “newspaper  in¬ 
terests”  have  been  tabled  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  investigation,  except 
in  instances  where  public  convenience 
and  necessity  has  been  found  to  re¬ 
quire  immediate  grant. 

Approximately  300  of  the  900  broad¬ 
cast  stations  now  in  operation  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  newspaper: 
or  by  persons  having  newspaper  con¬ 
nections,  financial  or  otherwise.  Thej 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  findings  o 
the  investigation. 
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Retailers  Warned 


Of  Three  Threats 
To  Ad  Budgets 


Kermit  Slack  Addresses 
NRDGA  in  Chicago  on 
Dangers  to  Retail  Ads 


Chicago,  June  5 — Retail  advertisers 
were  warned  of  three  possible  threats 
to  their  advertising  budgets,  which 
are  likely  to  increase  as  sales  volume 
expands,  namely,  the  throttling  down 
of  advertising  activity,  the  indulgence 
in  a  wasteful  “silk  shirt"  era,  and 
the  defensive  role  of  higher-price- 
apologizer,  at  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association’s  mid-year  con¬ 
vention  which  closed  here  today. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  U.  S.  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  upon  retail 
sales  proved  to  be  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  meetings  which  drew  an 
attendance  of  nearly  1,500.  Coupled 
with  the  many  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  created  by  the  present  national 
emergency  situation,  was  the  question 
of  sales  promotion,  a  subject  which 
was  thoroughly  analyzed  by  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  NRDGA. 

Dangers  to  Rotail  Advertising 

From  the  standpoint  of  newspapers 
seeking  to  understand  the  viewpoint 
of  retail  advertisers,  the  remarks  of 
Kermit  T.  Slack,  advertising  manager. 
Ball  Stores.  Inc.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  merit 
serious  consideration.  Granting  that 
increased  sales  will  logically  lead  to 
larger  advertising  budgets,  Mr.  Slack 
said;  “If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
then  there  are  three  very  definite 
dangers  to  retail  advertising  that  we 
should  all  do  our  best  to  avoid.” 


“The  first  of  these  dangers,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  least  likely  to  constitute  a 
serious  threat,  is  the  throttling  and 
choking  off  of  constructive  advertis¬ 
ing  activity  by  short-sighted  manage¬ 
ment,  who  may  feel  that  business  is 
coming  so  easily  that  there  is  less 
need  for  its  cultivation  through  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  second,  and  much  more  prob¬ 
able,  danger  in  this  hypothetical  per¬ 
iod  of  stimulated  sales  is  the  indul¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  retail  advertising 
in  a  ‘silk  shirt’  era  of  extravagance 
with  plenty  of  advertising  money  to 
outdo  itself  in  a  spread  eagle  fanfare 
of  pointless  and  space  wasting  ‘insti¬ 
tutional’  advertising. 

“The  third,  and  very  definitely 
threatening,  danger  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  speculative  period  of  the 
future  is  a  situation  wherein  the 
store’s  advertising  will  be  pushed  on 
to  the  defensive  and  given  the  job 
of  explaining  away  in  public  print, 
the  price  increases  which  we  all  are 
now  feeling  in  retail  merchandise.” 

Increased  Budgets 

Mr.  Slack  concluded  that  since  it 
seems  likely  advertising  budgets  will 
increase,  retailers  should  have  some 
idea  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  money  in  excess  of  that  needed 
to  maintain  adequate  advertising 
schedules.  He  suggested:  “We  should 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  an 
extravagant  ‘silk  shirt’  era,  but  rather 
should  encourage  any  surplus  adver¬ 
tising  money  to  go  into  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  sales  personnel  training  job  that 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  and  help  our 
advertising  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
degree  of  good  for  our  stores.’’ 

■Those  in  attendance  were  given  a 


guide  to  better  retail  advertising  in 
a  talk  by  Frederick  Dickinson,  west¬ 
ern  manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Based  on  the  Bureau’s  latest 
book,  “A  Guide  to  Better  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Dickinson  showed  the 
sales  promotion  division  how  retailers 
can  obtain  increased  returns  from 
their  advertising  dollar.  The  book 
dealing  exclusively  with  department 
store  advertising,  represents  the 
“golden  nuggets"  mined  from  the 
Bureau’s  continuing  studies,  cover¬ 
ing  30  newspapers. 

Another  talk  in  tune  with  national 
defense  was  that  of  James  W.  Hardey, 
advertising  manager,  Woodward  and 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  talk 
dealt  with  tempering  advertising 
phrases  to  avoid  high  pressure  selling 
during  the  national  emergency.  He 
warned  that  radical  critics  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  quickly  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  seek  arbitrary  control  and 
he  urged  advertising  men  to  avoid 
possible  FTC  action. 

“Let’s  be  realistic  about  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “why  wait  until  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  some 
other  agency  tells  us  that  we  must 
not  do  certain  things  where  a  little 
common  sense  on  our  jKirt  will  tell 
us  immediately  that  we  not  only 
should  do  it  for  accuracy  and  fairness 
but  that  we  would  gain  much  good 
will  from  our  own  customers  and  the 
public  generally  by  doing  it.” 

Radio  and  television  had  their  in¬ 
ning  before  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday  morning.  At  a 
sparsely  attended  session,  two  talks 
were  delivered,  one  devoted  to  the 
successful  use  of  radio  as  supple¬ 
mentary  advertising  for  a  Syracuse 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  department 
store,  the  other  a  talk  on  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  commercial  television,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1. 

Bernard  J.  Winn,  E.  W.  Edward  and 
Sons  Company,  told  of  his  store’s  use 
of  radio  as  a  good-will  builder  and 
as  a  medium  of  selling  “specials.”  A 
weekly  juvenile  amateur  hour  pro¬ 
gram  was  described  as  a  good-will 
builder  for  the  store  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  in  particular.  A 
cooking  school  program  and  a  daily 
morning  newscast  serve  as  a  medium 
of  advertising  “radio  specials.”  Mr. 
Winn  made  it  clear  that  the  store  still 
considers  newspaper  advertising  its 
primary  medium  and  uses  radio  as  a 
supplementary  means  of  reaching  the 
public.  He  estimated  that  only  15% 
of  the  store’s  total  advertising  budget 
goes  to  radio,  adding  that  newspaper 
space  is  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
store’s  radio  programs. 

Television  Experience  Told 

Television  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  was  presented  in  glowing  terms 
by  Noran  E.  Kersta  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Pointing  out 


that  commercial  television  has  been 
authorized  by  FCC,  beginning  July 
1,  Mr.  Kersta  told  of  experiments  to 
date  by  some  advertisers,  including 
those  in  the  clothing,  fashions,  and 
shoe  industry.  From  May  1,  1939  to 
the  present  time,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  294  of  these  client-coopera¬ 
tive  type  programs,  he  said,  repre¬ 
senting  close  to  100  hours  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  clothing,  fashion  and  shoe 
people  accounted  for  about  10%  of 
the  total  semi-commercial  activity  on 
television,  he  stated.  “It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  industry  ranked 
fourth  in  television  activity  today 
whereas  in  sound  radio  in  1940  it 
ranked  fourteenth,”  said  Mr.  Kersta. 


Florida  Citrus 
Radio  Program 
Is  Discontinued 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  AIDED  125%  INCREASE 

EXTENSIVE  newspaper  advertising  for  Kelvinator  refrigerators  during  the 
main  selling  season  in  1940,  February  to  July,  played  an  important  part 
in  advancing  the  product’s  sales  125%  over  1939,  accor^ng  to  Geyer  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  advertising  agents  for  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation.  Campaign 
details  are  summarized  in  a  special  four-page  folder  issued  this  week  by  the 
Research  &  Promotion  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Early  last  year,  new  production  and  sales  policies  were  adopted,  on  a  large- 
volume,  low-cost  basis,  whereby  prices  on  the  entire  Kelvinator  line  were 
reduced  as  much  as  $60.  To  convey  this  news  to  the  public,  to  get  people 
into  dealer  showrooms,  and  to  maintain  the  company’s  prestige,  ads  ranging 
from  600  to  1.750  lines  were  placed  twice  a  month  in  over  1,000  daily  papers. 
This  newspaper  space  represented  three  quarters  of  the  total  appropriation. 
While  the  industry-wide  volume  rose  only  39%  for  1940  over  1939,  Kel¬ 
vinator  sales  gained  125%,  and  the  line  advanced  into  third  place.  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  is  quoted  in  the  Bureau  folder:  “with  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  strategy,  relying  heavily  on  newspapers.  Kelvinator  sales  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  are  more  than  doubling  their  very  successful  1940  figures.” 


THREE  NEW  CAMPAIGN 

Cal-Par,  a  vitamin  and  mine 
cereal,  is  running  its  first  campajj 
in  newspapers,  using  copy  of  fra 
80  to  330  lines  in  about  60  papers  in  5 
parts  of  the  country.  Last  year  t! 
majority  of  the  appropriation  went 
radio.  Hood  Products  is  the  advej 
tiser.  Omin,  a  nerve  tablet  made  k 
the  Omin  Co.  of  Hopewell,  N.  \ 
which  has  been  on  the  market  for ; 
years,  is  also  using  newspapers  th 
sununer  for  the  first  time.  About  1! 
papers  all  over  the  U.  S.  will  cm 
small  space  ads  once  a  week  througl 
out  the  rest  of  the  year.  Orotune,  s 
ear  wax  remover,  will  be  advertise 
in  75  newspapers  once  a  week  wij 
small  space  copy  of  about  40  line 
This  schedule  will  run  through  ti 
year.  Jasper,  Lynch  &  Fischel,  Inc 
of  New  York  is  the  agency  for  thes 
three  accounts. 


Lakeland,  Fla.,  June  4— The  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  decided  yesterday 
to  discontinue  its  radio  advertising 
campaign,  effective  July  4,  this  action 
being  taken  as  an  aftermath  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  canners. 


Among  Advertising  FoDm  iven 


W.  J.  WEIR,  in  charge  of  copy  j 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  resigned  ar- 
is  now  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.  Hi 
is  succeeded  a 


Action  was  taken  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  contracts  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Mary 
Margaret  McBride,  the  commentator, 
provided  for  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  a  13-week  cycle  starting 
July  7  unless  CBS  and  Miss  McBride 
were  notified  to  the  contrary  by  today. 
Canners  had  questioned  "whether  the 
programs  had  been  effective  and  as  a 
fesult  the  commission  asked  CBS  for 
two  weeks  in  which  to  give  the  matter 
consideration.  Later,  it  was  announced 
that  the  broadcasting  company  had 
declined  to  grant  the  request  and  that 
the  contract  would  be  terminated 
July  4. 

CommiHa*  Opposed  to  It 

Paul  Stanton  of  Frostproof  and  R.  D. 
Robinson  of  Orlando,  members  of  the 
Canners’  Advisory  Committee,  said  the 
canning  industry  virtually  was  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  continuation  of  the 
program.  They  opposed  continuing  it 
through  the  summer  months  even 
though  rebates  or  discounts  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  for  the  final  13  weeks  to 
about  half  the  usual  charge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Stanton  the  programs  would 
cost  about  $73,000  in  cash.  He  said  he 
had  canvassed  13  of  the  largest  canners 
and  they  were  opposed  to  continuing 
the  program  through  the  final  13-week 
cycle. 

■The  Frostproof  man  urged  that  the 
$73,000  be  used  in  other  advertising 
media,  saying  a  number  of  canners 
favored  newspapers,  magazines  or 
“spot”  radio  announcements. 
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IS  succeeded  a  unce: 
the  Mathe:  oner 
agency  by  Hot  Billie 
ARD  W.  NEW^C: 

^vho  has  i^en 
with  the  ager.c;,  j 
since  1938.  M.  them 
Newton  was  for-  yp  , 
merly  with  ti-  yyer 
copy  dtpartmer.':  ing^ ' 
of  Lennen;  t,een 
Mitchell  ar  loUd 
Young  &  Rub;  head 
cam  and  oik  ajve 
W.  J.  Weir  had  his  ow: 

agency  in  Bev 
erly  Hills,  Cal.  Mr.  Weir,  a  nati'. 
Philadelphian,  also  joined  the  Mati  r 
agency  in  1938.  Previously  he  ha; 
been  in  charge  of  the  copy  departme^ 


of  Sherman  K.  Ellis.  His  first  age.'k  I 


job  was  with  N.  W.  Ayer. 

Everett  D.  Biddle,  manager  of  tb,  ^ 
Kane  Advertising  agency,  Bloomir4 
ton.  Ill.,  announced  this  week  that  h 
has  formed  his  own  advertising  agenc: 
with  offices  in  the  .American  Sta: 

Bank  building,  Bloomington. 

Louis  R.  Wasey,  president  of  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co ,  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  at  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

N.  Y.,  on  May  26.  Mr.  Wasey  grad¬ 
uated  from  Hobart  in  1906  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  college. 

Richard  Rose,  New  York,  has  joinec  nig 
the  art  bureau  of  N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son  but 
Inc.,  as  an  art  buyer.  aut 

Irving  J.  Pastarnack,  executive  ar:  eiq 
director  of  Redfield-Johnstone,  Inc.  frij 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  recently  pri 
been  placed  in  complete  charge  of  tini 
production.  Mr.  Pastarnack  had  for-  ®a 
merly  been  art  director  for  C.  B.  S.f 
.Advertising 
C.  E.  Midgley  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  ColiMnbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
J une  30  as  sales  service  manager,  Wil-  ^ 
liam  C.  Gittinger,  CBS  vice-president  “ 
in  charge  of  sales,  announced  today 
Midgley  now  is  business  manager  in  ^ 
the  radio  department  of  Batten,  Bar- 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc.  He  has  * 
been  associated  with  the  agency  since  ■“I 
March,  1928,  and  was  radio  time  buyer 
for  eleven  years. 

Tracy  Moore,  sales  manager,  west-  ^ 
em  division,  NBC,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Club  May  27.  Other  officers  are  Wl- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Biggest  Ad  News  Is 
The  General  Headache 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 
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breaking,  important  news  was  strik-  measure  90  lines.  Wesley  Associates 
ingly  demonstrated  in  Seattle  the  night  handles  the  account, 
of  May  27,  by  the  Post-Intelligencer  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  is 
and  the  Frederick  &  Nelson  depart-  introducing  its  new  ready-to-serve 
ment  store.  “Quaker  Oaties”  in  a  newspaper  test 

The  story,  as  told  by  R.  D.  Friend,  campaign  in  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  store.  Featuring  the  healthful  qualities  of 
follows:  its  new  oats  cereal,  the  opening  ad 

“After  the  President’s  speech  ended  tells  about  the  tip-top  package  which 
here  in  Seattle  at  7:15  p.m.,  we  con-  permits  the  user  to  lift  the  top  and 

IN  THE  GOOD  old  days  big  news  in  pany  that  it  would  discontinue  cash  timefy  ami  s^A^ng^y'appropriate  ^  claims  Oaties 

advertising  field  concerned  what  discounts  with  the  February,  1942,  is-  pS  of  Frederfck  &  ®  hL  v  f 

icency  had  lost  one  or  more  of  its  sues  of  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  ^  repeat  our  ‘LAND  OF  THE  tLhv 

Slst  accounts,  or  what  brilliant  Home  Journal,  and  Country  Gentle-  5°  ™  ready-to-eat  cereals.  Ruthrauff  & 

Bunds  had  slipped  out  the  back  door  man.  Advertisers  who  concede  there  g^tly,  appeared  in  tL  sarAe  issue,  ^  ‘he  agency, 

with  a  big  account  in  a  brief  case  and  may  be  some  justification  for  the  step  course,  that  carried  a  resume  of  the  Dainty  Foods  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
opened  swank  offices  next  week  as  recall  that  circulations  have  been  go-  president’s  talk  Chicago,  an  affiliate  of  Kraft  Cheese 

Filbert,  Filbert,  Filbert  &  Vanilla.  It  ing  up  but  that  the  last  rate  increase  pi  *  w  B  <1  Company,  is  conducting  a  test  cam- 

iko  concerned  the  vastly  increased  by  the  Post  was  in  1936,  by  Ladies  “  **  ,  paign  in  St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee 

idvertising  program  of  Sure-Knock  Home  Journal  in  1937,  and  by  the  “The  fact  that  we  already  had  the  newspapers  on  “Dainty  Noodle  Soup 
gjsoline,  or  Armpit  Cream,  or  the  Country  Gentleman  in  1939.  Rate  in-  plates  on  hand  made  it  physically  pos-  Mix.’’  Radio  and  car  cards  supple- 
luring  away  of  the  great  human  dyna-  creases  are  not  deemed  possible  at  sible  from  our  standpomt.  Yet  to  n^ent  the  newspaper  ads.  Needham, 
mo  from  the  west  coast  to  newer  fields  this  time  and  therefore  elimination  walk  into  a  newspaper  office  at  ten  at  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago  agency, 
in  New  York.  of  the  discount  seems  to  be  the  answer,  night  and  expect  them  to  work  a  four-  places  the  account. 

Ah!  Those  were  the  happy  days!  There  is  a  feeling  that  other  maga-  color  page  into  the  paper  that  same  . 

oren  the  depression  collywobbles  zines  may  follow  the  Curtis  lead.  night  is  expecting  a  lot!  The  request  mpany,  icago,  is  us- 

leem  tranquil  in  comparison  to  today’s  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  was  made  at  ten;  at  two  thirty  in  the  »  news]^per  es  copy  in  Albany, 
Btuation.  majority  of  newspapers  give  the  two  morning  the  page  was  being  run  off!  ana  i>t.  Louis  to  introduce  its 

The  big  news  today  is  the  uni-  per  cent  discount  but  that  45  of  the  “Through  the  co-operation  and  mar-  new  ^^^ved  canned  dog  food, 
msal  headache  brought  about  by  the  largest  do  not.  Radio  stations,  gen-  velous  effort  of  the  newspaper  we  feel  ihe  copy  tenures  a  one  cent 

oncertainties  of  the  present  national  erally,  have  not  offered  the  discount,  we  made  an  unusual  scoop.  Hats  off  n  er.  or  omas,  Chicago, 

emergency  and  the  defense  program.  On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  “>  paper  that  can  accomplish  what  handles  the  account. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  rolling  like  mad  the  great  advertising  opportunity  for  instance.  New  York  State’s  1941-42  milk  ad- 

through  the  national  economy,  and  makers  and  sellers  of  all  the  goods  advertisement  carried  an  eagle  vertising  campaign  will  be  carried  on 

igency  men  and  national  advertisers  which  affect  the  home,  some  of  which  crossed  flags  in  color  against  a  by  the  J.  M.  Mathes,  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

ire  getting  gray  hairs  trying  to  follow  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  foods,  background  of  sky  and  country-side.  York  City,  under  a  contract  awarded 
them.  Rich,  new  markets  are  popping  cosmetics,  amusements,  travel,  athle-  "^be  text  was  a  patriotic  message  on  May  29.  The  campaign  will  be  financed 
up  overnight,  retail  sales  in  nearly  tics  and  sports  equipment,  schools  and  fbe  flag  and  the  democratic  freedoms  by  a  $310,0(X)  appropriation  voted  by 
every  section  of  the  country  are  boom-  colleges,  etc.  The  general  country-  b  stands  for.  In  the  upper  right  the  1941  legislature  in  continuing  the 
mg,  more  than  a  million  workers  have  wide  rise  in  retail  trade  indicates  corner  of  the  page  was  the  statement:  seven-year-old  project, 
been  re-employed,  but  how  to  hook  strongly  that  all  types  of  home  equip-  “The  President  Has  S^ken  and  this  Reading  Brewery,  Inc.  Reading 

wlidly  into  the  ascending  spiral  is  a  ment  are  being  replaced  by  workers  Page,  first  run  for  Flag  Day  in  June,  begun  the  largest  soring  and’ 

headache  of  no  small  proportions  for  who  for  many  years  were  on  relief  1^-  “  summer  advertising  campaign  in  its 

advertisers  wpa  hness  and  for  the  emphasis  then  made  ...  ci  liaing  campaign  in  iis 

and  still  remaining  on  the  caption  according  to  an  announce- 

‘Land  of  the  Free.’”  S'®"  '"a^®  the  Adrian 

Bauer  Advertising  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  handles  the  account.  The 
campaign  will  cov6r  all  distribution 
EVERYBODY  MAKES  MISTAKE^  points  throughout  the  eastern  ^a- 
even  big  advertising  agencies  like  board.  Newspapers,  outdoor  panels 
conditions,  some  agency  men  are  calm  Young  &  Rubicam.  But  is  is  pretty  posters  and  radio  will  be  used, 
and  moving  steadily  ahead,  unfearing  rare  when  an  agency  makes  a  boner  in  p_u„|i  nu  t 

and  unafr^d  to  be  about.  one  of  its  institutional  advertisements,  defohfo  h^^^Sen  K 

advertising  its  services.  Young  &  “Iphia  has  been  appointed  to  handle 


or  WPA. 

The  withdrawal  of  passenger  ships, 
such  as  the  “America,”  from  cruise 


Well-Paid  Workers 

Boom  cities  have  attracted  thou-  . ,  j  ..  . 

ands  of  weU-paid  new  workers,  but  provide  a  new  advertismg  op- 

many  of  them  are  sending  a  good 
diare  of  their  wages  back  home.  A 


"Unbeatable?" 


huge  government  contract  is  let  to  a 
Bim  in  one  city,  but  sub-contracted  to 
firms  in  a  dozen  cities. 

Another  headache  is  priorities  and 


and  vacation  resorts  and  hotels. 

But  in  spite  of  the  swirl  of  new 


automobile  industry  has  already 
agreed  to  a  20%  reduction  in  the  num-  ‘^y 


pitching  game.  . . . .  account  executive 

conclusions  are,  after  con-  leaning  against  the  spike  and  the  cap- 

hr^f"new"Da^enHrca«“s^^^^^^  -‘derable  study,  that  we  will  continue  tion  describes  it  as  a  “well  thrown  The  Goulston  Company,  Inc.,  Bos- 
Aiiff  1  in  nrH^r  fn  ennoH  iin  rtofonco  fo  America  the  Same  as  we  have  horseshoe.”  The  second  shot  is  of  a  ton,  has  planned  a  new  campaign  for 
Ztracts  metherTdvertSiM  wm  P“t>  applying  the  advertiser’s  perfect  ringer.  But  here  the  caption  the  Revere  Racing  Association  to  pro- 

^  *  1*  «  '  ^  money  where  distribution  is  the  best  goes  haywire,  describing  the  shot  as  mote  greyhound  racing  at  Wonder- 

^er  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  to  otLr  territories  “unbeat^le.”  Evidently  the  boys  in  land  Park.  Media  will  be  some  50 


K_  and  working  out  to  other  territories 

Koon  ronnrf=  iKe  from  there.  That  procedure  is  work-  the  agency  have  been  in  the  city  so  New  England  newspapers— practically 

nere  nave  oeen  reports  inai  me  nicely  in  terms  of  sales,  long  they  have  forgotten  that  there  are  all  front  page  copy— and  seven  radio 

%  i.  m7  a™  ™„vicUo»  that  th,  two  good  way,  to  he.t  “unh^ttahle”  ttatlona. 

^  u  -M  cnMk  time  really  to  scrutinize  markets  more  ringer.  One  is  to  knock  it  off  the  Armour,  through  Lord  &  Thomas, 

wno  will  speaK  - ,  „  _  , - - ,  another  Chicago,  has  scheduled  a  7400 

summer  sausage  campaign  in  New 
York  newspapers,  and  will  continue 
the  Treet  radio  program  broadcast 
over  KNX,  Los  Angeles. 

Grip-Tuth  Hair  Retainers,  a  product 


It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  two  good  ways  to  beat  an  “unbeatable 

hut  fhoro  U  nrt  nno  whfT  will  “snAalr  time  really  to  scrutuiize  markets  more  ringer.  One  is  to  knock  it  off  th  ^  _ _  _ ^ 

•uthoritatively  on  this  subject.  Many  carefully  is  when  large  sectioi^  of  the  ^J^®  ®^®f  EvidenUrVfo^*^  Chicago,  has  scheduled  a  7400-line 

.nvu-t  ni-inr-ifioc  will  '.(tan*  tho  rg.  country  are  in  a  bad  spot,  rather  than  rmger  on  top  of  it.  Evidently  Vice  summer  sausage  campaign  in  Npw 

wh,„7a,„a„co„,„gh.»l^twi.h  -  • 

Mv<riti<»,  oro  or.nr>,ir>/.od  trT,m  lima  3  great  many  companies  that  I  find  it  copy  before  it  went  out.  lies  trom 
no  one  can  tell  what  industry  ®®‘  ‘^®!"  ‘"‘^’^e^se  adver-  Iowa  and  should  know  better. 

»ay  be  affected.  This  week  came  the  appropriations. 

«port  that  “gasolineless  Sundays”  .Z^J^ZteJZ^e  lVhe  vtuZ'd  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS  of  Diadem,  Inc.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  will 
®ay  be  in  the  cards  as  a  conservation  “ser-agency  neaaac  e  wiu  oe  relieve  _ _  promoted  this  fall  in  newspaperii 

^ure,  which  might  affect  the  big  “creat'd  SCHENLEY  DISTiLLERS  wlU  use  400  Mthmal  magazines  and  trad,  pubiica- 

arratrialne  Ihe  '“Il  h™  i"*"  educed  effort,  iike  newspapers  on  its  new  campaign  for  ‘  Frank,  Inc.,  .s  agency, 

adverticor-noonf-v  minH  fh<»  rppont  if'®  Maine  Storekeeper  who  quit  car-  Old  Quaker  “Special  Reserve”  whiskey.  Theodore  Netter,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

FCr  raHirt  nr/lar  anH  tho  two  rwp  panf  Tying  marshmallows  because  they  sold  This  is  roughly  a  20%  increase  over  has  appointed  Julian  G.  Pollock  Co., 

cS  dUo  SO  fast  he  couldn’t  keep  them  in  Stock,  the  1940  campaign.  The  ads  will  Philadelphia,  to  handle  advertising  for 

order  i«  nliiaflv  the  headarhe  nf  the  hope  that  newspapers  measure  from  750  to  300  lines  and  Main  Line  Straight  Rye  Whiskey  and 

netwerlra  and  atatienc  it  ia  alae  eaiia  everywhere  are  alert  to  the  new  mar-  will  run  consistently  through  the  sum-  associated  brands.  Frank  F.  Wieder  is 

ing  a  great  deal  of  cerebration  in  ad-  advertisers  mer  and  fall.  Weiss  &  Geller,  New  account  executive, 

vertising  circles.  Proponents  of  the  agencies,  and  use  the  most  efficient  York,  is  the  agency.  Jamesway,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 

order  assert  that  there  will  be  prac-  ^®ans  available  for  getting  it  across.  Shulton,  Inc.,  makers  of  toilet  soaps  has  prepared  a  new  campaign  for 

ticallv  no  disruntion  of  commercial  (Adv.)  will  use  over  200  newspapers  in  all  Garth  West,  Inc.,  makers  of  “Ultra 

•Siles  °  commercial  summer  to  Tan”  a  sun  tan  lotion.  Media  will  in- 

The  cash  discount  question  came  to  Speedy  Color  Handling  advertise  its  products  for  both  men  elude  newspaper  and  trade  journal 

^  fore  with  the  recent  announce-  TiiE  SPEED  with  which  newspaper  ^nd  women.  The  ^s,^wluch  will  be-  ads,  window  displays,  counter  cards, 

®*nt  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  rdve* tiling  can  be  linked  up  with  late-  8fo  with  the  Fathers  Day  selling,  an  ra  lo. 
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War  Writers  Impressed 
By  Defense  Progress 


tanks  clipped  along  at  50  miles 
the  correspeondents  pacing  it  in  ^ 
tomobiles. 

Another  highlight  of  the  second  4J 
was  a  series  of  firing  tests  on  the 
cial  tank  armor  plate  with  75 


N.A.M.  Takes  11  Correspondents  from  Europe 
On  Aerial  Tour  Oi  Industries  Converted 
To  War  Manufactures 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


BERWICK,  Pa.,  June  4 — A  realistic 
visw  of  America’s  first  year  of  de¬ 
fense  work  was  being  given  the  nation 
through  the  eyes  of  11  returned  war 
correspondents  here  tonight  after  two 
days  of  a  12-day  aerial  tour  of  defense 
plants  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Heavy  weather  groimded  their 
chartered  American  Airlines  plane  at 
Harrisburg,  90  miles  from  here,  after 
the  writers  had  seen  assembly  line 


Correspondents  making  the  tour  are 
Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
back  from  Finland,  Norway  and  the 
Balkans;  Edwin  Stout,  Associated 
Press,  London;  William  Chaplin,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  France;  Dan 
Rogers,  United  Press,  London;  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell,  New  York  Times,  Lon¬ 
don;  Frank  Kelly,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  London;  Joseph  Harsch, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Berlin; 
Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  Constitution, 


The  cannon’s  roar  at  Berwick  M 
only  one  of  the  reminders  of 
these  war  correspondents 
through  abroad.  At  Elast  Han^ 
they  went  into  a  refrigeration  chatj 
ber  where  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  _ 
cooled  engines  are  tested  under 
tospheric  temperatures.  Leland  St<»^ 
who  braved  40  below  zero  in  the  Fk 
nish  campaign,  was  told  that  the  _ 
gines  peidorm  well  in  50  below  arj 
in  the  test  chamber. 

Crescendos  of  propeller  tests,  dyw 
mos  and  riveting  made  it  necessaiyJ 
shout  explanations  of  operatiow 
the  correspondents  at  times  dtaaJ 
the  plant  tours.  To  the  man  bM 
from  London  and  various  fronli 
was  reminiscent  of  the  roaring  kti: 
abroad. 

The  correspondents  filed  dt 
stories  on  the  defense  progress  tiw, 
witnessed. 

The  NAM  said  the  tour  was 
ranged  after  considerable  difficulty 
overcoming  some  governmental  objtt 
tions  to  visiting  plants  heretofore 
stricted.  Returned  corre.spondett 
were  invited  because  their  persoti 
knowledge  of  modern  warfare  and 
all  needs  for  adequate  defense  c 
abled  them  to  present  an  accurate  in; 
dramatic  picture  of  how  this  natk 
is  arming  itself. 


OR 


American  nawipaper  correspondents  on  a  tour  of  factories  engaged  in  national  defense 
production.  Left  to  right  are:  Frorrt  row — Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette;  Frank 
R.  Kent,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun;  Dan  Rogers,  United  Press;  Edwin  Stout,  Associated  Press; 
Lt.  Commander  J.  T.  Tuthill,  U.  S.  Navy;  Walter  Schneider,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Stewardess  Helen  Button;  Joseph  Harsch,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Inland  Stowe, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Frank  Kelley,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  On  the  ramp  immediately 
behind  the  front  row;  Ray  Daniell,  New  York  Times  (left);  Tom  Traanor,  Los  Angeles 
Times  (right);  Lt.  Colonel  A.  Robert  Ginsburgh  (left);  William  Chaplin,  International 
News  Service  (right);  and  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  Constitution, 


production  of  13-ton  tanks  at  the  Ber¬ 
wick  plant  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company.  The  first  hop  of 
their  tour  was  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  they  spent  Tuesday  investigat¬ 
ing  production  of  airplane  engines 
and  propellers.  Tonight  they  were  to 
entrain  at  Harrisburg  for  Indian¬ 
apolis,  where  they  were  to  continue 
by  plane  or  train  Thursday  night,  de¬ 
pending  on  weather,  after  seeing  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors’  new  plant  devoted  to 
making  Allison  liquid  cooled  airplane 
engines  for  the  Army. 

VUItiag  Key  DefMS*  PlanH 

The  remainder  of  the  trip,  taking  in 
many  plants  heretofore  closed  to  in¬ 
spection  by  newspapermen  by  the 
Army  or  Navy  follows; 

June  6,  Chrysler  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  tan^;  June  7,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Dearborn,  blitz  buggies,  etc., 
and  General  Motors,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
machine  guns;  June  8,  en  route  to 
Cleveland;  Jime  9,  machine  tool  in¬ 
dustry  at  Cleveland  and  General  Mo¬ 
tors  plant  there  making  Diesel  en¬ 
gines;  June  10,  Curtiss-Wright  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Bviffalo,  airplanes;  June  11,  Electric 
Boat  Company,  New  London,  Conn., 
submarines;  June  12,  Pittsburgh  steel 
plants;  June  13,  Knoxville  for  visit 
to  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  plant  of  Aluminum 
Conxpany  of  America,  and  June  14, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  ships.  The  group  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  New  York  Sunday,  June  15, 
at  12:30  a.m.,  EDT. 


London;  Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  London,  Frank  Kent,  Jr., 
Baltimore  Sun,  France  and  London, 
and  Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Italy  and  the  Balkans. 

The  trip  was  restricted  to  foreign 
correspondents  who  had  seen  war 
service.  According  to  William  V. 
Lawson,  NAM  director  of  public 
relations,  more  than  40  newspapers 
sought  to  send  editors  and  reporters 
on  the  tour.  Editor  &  Pupusher’s 
representative,  started  with  the  group 
in  New  York  and  left  them  at  Ber¬ 
wick  after  the  first  two  days.  Only 
one-day  hops  to  the  next  point  on  the 
4000-miles  air  tour  were  scheduled  for 
domestic  newspapermen. 

Army,  Navy  Rapratantad 
Both  Army  and  Navy  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Lieut.  Col.  A  Robert  Gins¬ 
burgh,  press  relations  officer  in 
charge  of  procurement.  New  York, 
started  with  the  correspondents  and 
was  replaced  at  Berwick  by  Lt.  Jack 
L.  Stinson,  of  Washington.  Lieut. 
Comm.  John  T.  Tuthill,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  of  the  Third  Naval  Dis¬ 


trict,  New  York,  himself  a  publisher 
of  four  weekly  newspapers  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  represented  the 
Navy. 

Others  in  the  party  included  Mr. 

Lawson,  Merrill,  E.  Compton  and 
Warren  Zaiss  of  the  NAM,  and  Agnew  cannon  on  the  Army’s  range  at'j^ 
Fisher,  photographer  for  the  Ameri-  ACF  plant, 
can  Airlines.  First  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  to  be  picked  up  for  a  one-day 
hop  on  the  defense  junket  were  Al- 
fr^  E.  Mangnell,  Hartford  Courant, 
and  John  Wightman,  Hartford  Times. 

Close  questioning  of  industrial  cap¬ 
tains  by  the  correspondents  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  of  defense  production 
marked  the  first  plant  inspections. 

Participating  in  the  press  conference 
at  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  plant  yes¬ 
terday  were  three  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ners — Leland  Stowe,  Ray  Sprigle  and 
Lauren  D.  Lyman,  former  aviation 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  who  is 
now  assisitant  to  the  president  of 
United  Aircraft.  Stowe  and  Sprigle 
were  among  the  questioners  and  Deac 
L3mnan  assisted  the  chiefs  of  Pratt  and 
Whitney  and  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
in  fximishing  the  correspondents  with 
the  answers  they  wanted. 

F.  B.  Rentschler,  board  chairman  of 
United  Aircraft  Corporation,  parent 
company  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  aircraft 
division  and  the  firm’s  president, 

D.  E.  Wilson,  told  them  that  engine 
and  propeller  production  in  East 
Hartford  is  ahead  of  schedule.  There 
is  no  question,  Mr.  Rentschler  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  United  States  alone 
can  double  continental  Europe’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  plane  engines.  With  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  and  those  imder  con-  ■ 

struction,  potential  U.  S.  production  ‘Minn^rmrklio  Q*  Dmil 
a  year  hence  will  be  10,500,000  horse-  Dl.  rOUl 

power  each  month,  or  approximately  News  Bureau  Quits 
7,500  engines  for  combat  use.  Minneapolis,  June  2— The  North 

Sever*  Questioning  west  News  Bureau,  operated  joint! 

At  Berwick  they  put  the  American  Associated  Press  newspapers  i 
Car  &  Foundry  president,  Charles  J.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  suspends 
Hardy,  through  severe  questioning  on  di^olved  at  midnigh 

tank  production.  The  correspondents  31,  terminating  a  quarter  cti 

were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  existence. 

Hardy,  besides  being  the  head  of  that  ,  World  war  era,  Lh 

$100,000,000  corporation,  is  owner  of 

the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News.  members  w: 

Mr.  Hardy  explained  later  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  he  bought  the  Jour¬ 
nal-News  in  1928  to  support  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidacy  of  his  friend,  A1 
Smith.  The  industrialist’s  son,  Charles 
J.  Hardy,  Jr.,  is  editor  of  the  paper 
and  political-minded  Mr.  Hardy  some¬ 
times  writes  editorials  for  the  Herald- 
News. 

What  the  correspondents  saw  and 
heard  during  the  first  two  days  im¬ 
pressed  them,  they  told  EIditor  &  IhiB- 
LiSHER.  ’The  assembly  line  view  of 
tank  production  was  one  of  the  high 
points.  ’They  saw  the  raw  material 
— armor  plate — start  down  the  line 
and  inspected  various  steps  in  mass 
production  of  the  battlefield  jugger¬ 
nauts.  At  the  end  of  the  asembly 
line  they  saw  the  tanks  chug  oft 
under  their  own  power. 

In  a  driving  rain  this  afternoon  the 
writers  galloped  over  a  nearby  field 
in  the  tanks  at  the  mild  rate  of  25 
miles  per  hour.  The  ride  was  not  as 
bumpy  as  expected,  pierhaps  because 
the  terrain  wasn’t  too  rough  and  the 
throttle  wasn’t  wide  open  to  let  them 
do  their  usual  40  miles  per  hour  speed. 

In  a  test  on  a  highway  one  of  the 


m 
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complete  coverage  of  northwest  ne» 
and  sports,  eliminating  duplication  : 
effort  and  expense. 

Instead  of  each  paper  arranging  L-. 
dividually  for  “string”  corre.sponder.: 
through  the  northwest  states,  the  ne» 
bureau,  whose  expenses  were  share 
by  the  three  AP  newspaper  organir 
tions  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Pai 
handled  all  arrangements  and  se: 
viced  the  special  news  over  a  su; 
plementary  wire.  The  bureau  al 
handled  an  exchange  of  inter-dr 
news  between  Minneapolis  and  I 
Paul  clients. 

Office  of  the  bureau  was  located 
the  AP  bureau,  Minneapolis,  and  ht: 
of  the  NWNB  was  George  McConvii 
AP  bureau  chief.  Of  the  bureau’s 
employes,  six  had  been  absorbed 
other  positions  or  had  arranged  f: 
other  employment  up  to  June  2.  Thin 
were  taken  on  by  the  AP. 

The  NWNB’s  staff  operated  unde 
a  guild  contract,  whose  provision! 
were  the  same  as  those  of  guild  coo 
tracts  of  member  papers. 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  RULES  FOR  PHOTOGS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  3 — ^The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has  issued 
instructions  to  news  photographers  that  henceforth  they  must  carry 
Navy  identifications  cards  and  must  refrain  from  taking  aerial  views,  oi! 
panoramic  views  showing  a  great  many  (ship)  wajrs,  or  other  shots  likely  to 
indicate  the  productive  capacity  of  shipyards.  These  orders  relate  to  pho- 
tograi^  of  merchant  marine  vessels  imder  construction.  The  rules  require 
24  hours  notice  of  intent  to  take  pictures  of  permitted  types,  except  during 
keel  laying  or  launching  ceremonies. 


ANOTHER  SUTER  SCOOP 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  June 
T.  Suter,  veteran  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Couit 
added  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justw 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  his  li^ 
notable  scoops  this  week.  When 
tice  Willis  Van  Devanter  n  , 
June  2,  1937,  he  arranged  to  have  Mf 
Suter  notified  when  his  letter  oi  W" 
tification  left  for  the  White  House 
Mr.  Suter  also  was  first  with  the 
of  Justice  James  C.  McReynolds  resij- 
nation  last  February. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

A  Busy...Bustling...Buying  Market 


PHILADELPHIA’S  familiar  titles  .  .  .  “Workshop 
of  the  Nation” . . .  “America’s  Greatest  City  of  Homes” 

.  .  .  spotlight  it  as  your  outstanding  opportunity  for 
advertising  and  selling. 

Today,  to  this  normally  great  market,  are  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  weekly  pay  envelopes: 

For  the  PHILADELPHIA  area  representing 
of  the  nation  s  population  .  .  .  has  been  awarded 
10.1%  of  all  National  Defense  contracts.  To  April 
1941 1  defense  orders  for  this  industrial  area 
totalled  $1,696,610,292.  And  40%  of  this  stupendous 
itim,  it  is  estimated,  will  go  into  wages! 

You  can  cover  this  Busy,  Bustling,  Buying  Market 


with  The  Evening  Bulletin — effectively  .  .  .  economi¬ 
cally!  Most  families  in  the  Philadelphia  retail  trade 
area  are  reached  by  The  Evening  Bulletin  . . .  106,000 
more  than  any  other  daily  newspaper.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  is  in  this  area. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  reaches  the  home  at  the 
family’s  leisure  hour — tj^  time  to  ^  your  most 
effective  selling.  Readers  spend  43%  more  time  with 
The  Bulletin  than  any  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspaper.  Longer  reading  time  means  more  adver¬ 
tising  attention. 

Ask  your  agency  about  The  Bulletin’s  low  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  per  reader — one  of  the  lowest  anywhere. 


Copyright  t9kt.  Bulletin  Company,  Pniladelphia 
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(Thu  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  loill  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Promote  Deiense  Bonds 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Houston 

Post’s  National  Defense  Club,  an 
organization  of  Post  carrier-salesmen 
to  promote  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  was  announced  this  week  by 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Post. 

The  Houston  Post’s  carrier-sales¬ 
men,  operating  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  will  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club.  Members  will  pledge 
to  do  their  part  to  promote  the  sale  of 
defense  postal  savings  stamps  and  sav¬ 
ings  bonds.  Carrier-salesmen  will  be 
given  an  incentive  to  save  postal  sav¬ 
ings  stamps  toward  defense  bonds, 
Mrs.  Hobby  stated. 

Upon  becoming  a  member,  each 
carrier  will  receive  as  a  gift  from  the 
Post  a  savings  stamp  album  and  a  25- 
cent  stamp.  Every  new  subscriber 
obtained  by  the  carrier  will  entitle  him 
to  another  25-cent  stamp.  When  the 
25-cent  stamp  album  is  filled,  it  will 
have  a  total  value  of  $18.75  and  it  will 
buy  a  defense  savings  bond  worth,  in 
10  years,  $25,  Mrs.  Hobby  explained. 

Mrs.  Hobby  expressed  hope  that 
every  newspajjer  in  the  country  will 
adopt  the  National  Defense  Club  plan 
as  a  means  of  acquainting  a  great 
number  of  people  with  the  defense 
savings  stamps. 

Collect  Alumintim 

AN  effective  way  to  aid  the  nation’s 

defense  effort  in  two  distinct  direc¬ 
tions  has  been  established  by  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

In  the  proposition  presented  to  the 
Atlanta  public  by  the  Constitution, 
everyone  is  offered  a  chance  to  make 
a  personal  assault  on  the  grave  alumi¬ 
num  deficiency  caused  by  the  mount¬ 
ing  needs  for  1,600,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  with  capacity  in  sight  at  the 
moment  for  but  850,000,000  pounds. 

Anything  of  aluminum  from  cast¬ 
off  pots  and  pans  to  artificial  legs  and 
automobile  parts  has  been  termed  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  scrap  aluminum  will  be 
collected  by  the  Red  Cross  at  stated 
intervals  from  the  fire  stations  and 
sold  through  established  channels  of 
trade.  Money  received  from  the  sales 
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will  go  into  the  many  sided  defense 
work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Points  of  Interest 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  of  new¬ 
comers,  tourists  and  travelers  dyring 
vacation  time  is  being  attracted  by  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner 
featuring  “Points  of  Interest”  depart¬ 
ment.  The  section  lists  “what  to  see 
and  where  to  go” — ^points  of  interest  in 
and  around  the  city,  an  idea  that  could 
be  used  in  any  city  where  tourist  traf¬ 
fic  is  heavy. 

Bundles  for  Buddies 

THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  has 

instituted  a  new  “Bundles  for  Bud¬ 
dies”  service  to  advise  readers  desir¬ 
ing  to  send  packages  to  Albany  area 
draftees.  It  is  compiling  a  directory 
of  selectees  to  aid  those  wishing  to 
supply  gifts  but  having  no  relatives  or 
friends  in  service. 

Aid  to  Investors 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  strikes  a 

timely  note  in  a  new  financial-page 
feature  entitled  “Investors’  Guide.”  It 
does  not  recommend  securities;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  information  only.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  service  offered  to  readers, 
the  column  states:  “Answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest  to  investors 
will  be  printed  in  this  column,  but  in 
no  case  will  your  name  be  revealed. 
Answers  to  inquiries  are  based  on  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Inquirer  believes 
reliable  and  fair,  but  the  Inquirer 
assumes  no  responsibility  therefor.” 

N.  Y.  PHOTOGS  INDUCT 

Tlie  Press  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  inducted  its  newly- 
elected  officers  June  2  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Hotel  Lexington.  Albert  C. 
Aumuller,  World  -  Telegram,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Martin  J.  McEvilly,  Daily 
News,  as  president.  Other  officers  in¬ 
ducted  are:  Joseph  Costa,  Daily  News, 
first  vice-president;  Joseph  Heppner, 
Metropolitan  Photos,  second  vice- 
president;  Pat  Candida,  Daily  News, 
secretary;  Sam  Mellor,  Post,  assistant 
secretary;  Victor  Twyman,  Daily 
News,  treasurer;  Robert  Wands,  Wide 
World,  assistant  treasurer,  and  Carl  D. 
Gaston,  Post,  marshal. 

WEEKLY  BUYS  DAILY 

L.  F.  Valentine,  Harry  Valentine 
and  Miss  Grace  Valentine,  publishers 
of  the  Clay  Center  (Kans.)  Times, 
weekly,  have  purchased  the  Clay 
Center  (Kans.)  Dispatch,  daily,  from 
Ray  Breitweiser  and  have  formed  the 
Clay  Center  Publishing  Company. 
The  Dispatch  will  continue  as  a  daily, 
with  Harry  Valentine  as  editor.  Miss 
Grace  Valentine  will  be  editor  of  the 
Times.  The  new  management  took 
over  June  1. 


BALTIMORE 
Gains  in 
Department  Store  Sales 

• . .  were  greater  than  the  gaint  in  many  other  leading 
markets  for  April  and  the  first  four  months  of  1S41. 


20% 

33% 


Over  1ft 
4  Months/  1940 

Over 

April,  1940 


YOU  CAN  REACH  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET 
EFFECTIVELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  THROUGH 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


Skott  “Takgi 


MILD  PASTIME  DEPARTMENT 

ENDEAVOR  UNIT  HEARS  PASTOR 
FRY 

— Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 

m 

REAL  JUSTICE  perhaps,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette 
headline: 

JURY  IS  HUNG 

IN  DAVIS  CASE 

B 

JUNE  is  the  big  wedding  month  but 
it  was  bigger  than  usual  in  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call’s  area  this 
year.  Recently  the  daily  carried  a 
double  truck  (almost)  of  weddings 
and  women’s  news.  Reading  from  left  to 
right  across  the  two  pages  the  headings 
said:  “WEDDINGS  WOMEN'S  NEWS 
WEDDINGS  WEDDINGS  WOMEN’S 
NEWS  DIVORCE  IS  BETTER  THAN 
A  LIFE  OF  CONTINUOUS  BATTLE.” 

B 

NEWSPAPER  modesty  and  accommo¬ 
dation  were  exemplified  when  the 
Park  Cities  News  of  Dallcis,  Tex.,  re¬ 
printed  a  story  from  its  previous 
week’s  issue  and  gave  it  a  72-point 
page  one  banner  headline  with  the 
following  note:  “The  following  story 
was  run  last  week,  and  owing  to  its 
great  importance  we  have  been  asked 
to  rerun  it  this  week,  as  it  is  possible 
that  some  readers  might  have  missed 


seeing  it”  The  headline  read:  “(Jo,, 
emor  Signs  Water  Bill.” 

■ 

GRIM  PATRIO'nSM  of  Clemson  CoL 

lege,  S.  C.,  students  as  expressed  ■ 
their  college  paper.  The  Tiger: 

“Clemson  Seniors  Are  Ready  ^ 
Back  This  Govemmmt  in  Whateva 
Course  of  Action  is  Deemed  Neces¬ 
sary  For  the  Preservation  of 
American  Ideals,  if  Need  be  Wilk 
‘Our  Liver,  Our  Fortune,  And  Oa 
Sacred  Honor’.” 

B 

Eoitob  &  PuiusHEB  Will  pay  $2.00  for 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  TboR 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

H.  L.  WEm  RETIRES 

Herbert  L.  Weir,  advertising  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  retired 
from  active  duty  May  31  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  service  record  extending  ova 
a  period  of  almost  42  years,  all  of 
which  was  spent  in  the  advertisiig 
department  of  the  railroad.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  entered  the  journalist* 
field  on  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
North  American,  and  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on 
July  27,  1899,  as  a  clerk  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  He  rose  to  assistant 
advertising  agent,  and  was  advanced 
to  advertising  agent  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  on  Junt 
16,  1920.  After  nine  years  he  returned 
to  the  Philadelphia  office  where  he 
has  been  advertising  agent  since  May 
16,  1935. 


UlORCESTClfS 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Top  U.5.  Ruoiipge 

Back  in  1939,  before  National  Defense  was  capitalized, 
Worcester's  per  capita  sales  had  climbed  to  $479  —  50 
per  cent  over  the  U.  S.  average,  22  per  cent  above  the 
high  average  for  New  England. 

UNITED  STATES  $319  NEW  ENGLAND  $393 
WORCESTER  $479 

(U.  5.  Census  1939) 


Because  of  its  industrial  diversity,  Worcester  has  always  been  one 
of  the  high  spots  in  the  steadily  prosperous  New  England  market. 
Now,  as  National  Defense  orders  make  busy  factories  even  busier, 
Worcester's’ buying  power  increases  every  week. 

POPULATION:  City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone 
440,770.  Telegram-Gazette  circulation:  more  than 
128,000  average  net  paid  daily. 


TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

O£0f^c£  F.  Booth, 

PAUL  e>  LO  C  K  a^cl  ASSOCIATCS  ,  M  AXIO  NAL  CCPCESC  MT  ATlVtS 

OWNERS  pjj-  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


R  JUNE  7  ,  19  4  1 


when  you  use  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  to  contact 
America's  No.  1  Market — 

Circulation  •  Reader  Confidence  •  yvertising  Prestige 

The  Washington  Market  is  steadily  increasing  its  all  time  high  in  population — and  in 
spendable  income — with  THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday,  the  preferred  medium  with 
^local  merchants  and  national  advertisers — to  reach  these  prosperous  people.  Con¬ 
tinuing  for  the  9th  consecutive  year  to  lead  the  entire  country  in  advertising  linage. 

^Use  the  newspaper  to  which  the  local  merchants  give  the  major  volume  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  KNOW  local  reader  habits;  and  are  in  a  position  to  appraise  definite¬ 
ly  the  successful  results  from  STAR  advertising. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR 

is  greater  by  many  thousands  than  that  of 
any  other  Washington  newspaper  printed 
.  either  in  the  morning  or  evening. 

As  always  THE  STAR  is  the  "MUST"  medium  for  results. 


N.w  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lee,  Phila.  Ledger 
Financial  Editor, 
To  Retire  June  30 

After  57  years  as  an  active  news¬ 
paperman,  Francis  W.  S.  Lee,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger, 
feels  that  he  has  ^ 

earned  a  rest.  So, 
on  June  30,  his  Jr 

71st  birthday,  he  p 

will  retire  on  a  'V 

pension  payment  Jy 

In  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  J 

PuBiSHER,  the 
slight,  pleasant, 

dean  of  Philadel-  W  Mmmm 

phio  journalists 
went  over  the 

highlights  of  one  F.  W.  S.  Lea 

of  the  most  col¬ 
orful  and  longest  newspaper  careers 
on  record.  To  sum  up,  he  said: 

“I  would  not  miss  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  this  game  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world.” 

He  meant  it.  And  aside  from  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  country’s 
financial  future,  he  looks  forward  to 
his  retirement  with  no  misgivings. 

“I  have  a  lot  of  fishing  to  do,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Lee  began  newspaper  work  as 
a  side  line  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  famous,  old  Philadelphia  shipping 
firm  of  Peter  Wright  &  Son,  back  in 
the  square-rigger  days.  From  1884  to 
1888  he  wrote  social  items  for  Tag¬ 
gart’s  Sunday  Times. 

He  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  on 
a  full-time  basis  in  1888  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  McClure’s  Morning 
Times.  Aside  from  a  brief  leave  of 
absence  to  do  publicity  work  for  the 
Girard  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Lee  has 
worked  continuously  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  ever  since. 

Among  the  other  Philadelphia  pa¬ 
pers  on  which  he  worked  were  the 
Record,  North  American,  Item,  In¬ 
quirer,  and  the  Evening  Telegraph. 
He  has  been  financial  editor  of  the 
Ledger  since  1918. 

One  of  the  best- known  financial 
writers  in  the  Blast,  Mr.  Lee  has  gone 
through  ten  depressions.  He  has 
known  intimately  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  business  men  and  finan¬ 
cial  giants,  including  the  elder  Morgan. 

Knew  Great  Americans 

‘‘I  haven’t  changed  my  opinion  ol 
these  great  Americans  despite  the  bad 
connotation  the  present  administration 
in  Washington  has  put  on  their 
careers,”  he  said.  “They  have  done 


more  for  this  country  than  the 'poli¬ 
ticians. 

“Of  course,  there  have  been  abuses, 
particularly  in  Wall  Street,  but  if  a 
patient  is  sick,  you  don’t  kill  him;  you 
try  to  find  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
If  a  few  business  men  are  crooks,  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  all  are.  It’s  a 
crime  the  way  young  people  are  being 
taught  nowadays  to  look  upon  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  as  a  pirate. 

“If  this  country  is  to  go  forward, 
this  type  of  class  hatred  has  got  to 
stop.  There  is  no  room  for  it  here.” 

Mr.  Lee  said  he  envisioned  a  dark 
financial  future  for  the  United  States, 
unless  Washington  realizes  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  inflation  and  takes  the  proper 
steps  to  stop  it,  instead  of  playing 
politics. 

Among  the  outstanding  feats  in  Mr. 
Lee’s  career  were  his  series  of  articles 
for  the  Item,  uncovering  and  exposing 
a  number  of  fraudulent  mortgage 
rackets;  his  coverage  for  the  Inquirer 
of  the  famous  Philadelphia  trolley 
strike;  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Evening  Telegraph,  concerning  petro¬ 
leum  exploitations  on  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  by  the  General  Asphalt 
Company. 

Wrote  Rescue  Story 

In  September,  1935,  he  obtained  an 
exclusive  story  on  the  rescue  of  the 
passengers  on  the  S.  S.  Dixie  which 
had  gone  aground  on  French  Reef, 
Florida.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  passenger  on 
the  United  Fruit  Liner  Athenas,  which 
made  the  rescue.  He  was  the  first 
newspaperman  to  get  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spectacular  rescue. 

Mr.  Lee  lives  in  Atlantic  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  retirement,  he  plans  to  spend 
six  months  of  each  year  at  his  home 
there  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
Florida.  Mr.  Lee  is  married  and  has 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Gilbert 
Rowbotham  of  Philadelphia.  His  first 
wife,  Clara  Barton  Gardner,  died  in 
1909.  He  married  his  second  wife,  the 
former  Betrice  E.  V.  S.  Bernhard  in 
1917. 

■ 

H.  J.  Campbell  Dies; 
Vancouver  Editor 

Herbert  J.  Campbell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
May  29  while  driving  his  automobile 
in  Vancouver.  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
was  58,  and  had  been  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  for  20  years,  was  able 
to  pull  his  car  to  the  curb  before  he 
died.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  children,  one  of  whom,  Donald, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Columbian. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  first  newspaper  job 
was  as  a  reporter  on  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  after  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oregon.  He 


rose  to  sports  editor  of  that  paper,  then 
went  to  the  Oregon  Journal  in  Port¬ 
land  and  then  to  the  Oregonian  where 
he  worked  as  a  reporter  and  desk  man. 
After  a  year  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  he  went 
back  to  the  Oregonian  as  news  editor. 

In  1919  he  became  news  editor  of  the 
now  defunct  Portland  Telegram,  and 
in  1920,  assistant  managing  editor.  He 
bought  the  Columbian  from  W.  H. 
Hornibrook  in  1921.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  born  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  his  father 
was  superintendent,  but  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  west. 

■ 

Brown  Heads  Coast 
Ad  Bureau  Division 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  3 — Roy  A. 
Brown  publisher,  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
Independent  and  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Editorial  Association, 
today  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  Mr.  Brown  succeeds 
Norman  Chandler,  first  president  of 
the  organization. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  were: 

S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Journal,  first 
vice-president;  Morris  A.  Renter,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  second 
vice-president;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr., 
Oakland  Tribune,  secretary,  and  J.  L. 
Cauthorn,  San  Francisco  News,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Newly  elected  directors  are  Messrs. 
Chandler,  Cauthorn,  Renter  and  Frank 
Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News.  Knowland  was  re-elected. 
H.  C.  Bernsten,  Bureau  general  man¬ 
ager,  reported  on  advertising  and  de¬ 
velopments  to  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  gathered  from  throughout  the 
west  for  the  all-day  meeting. 


Members  elected  to  the  advisory 
board  in  addition  to  Mr.  Chandler  art 

Frank  F.  Barham,  Los  Angeles  Her. 
aid  and  Express;  Lester  G.  Bradley 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune  and  Su» 
C.  B.  Blethen.  Seattle  Times;  John 
Boettiger,  Seattle  Post-Intelliger\cer 
Mr.  Brown;  R.  A.  Carrington,  Jr 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Mr.  Cauthorn- 
W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle;  Harold  G 
Hagler,  San  Jose  Mercury-Herald 
G.  C.  Hamilton,  McClatchy  News^ 
papers;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Ore- 
gonian;  Mr.  Jenkins;  John  G.  Kelly 
Walla  Walla  Union- Bulletin;  U, 
Knowland;  Clarence  R.  Lindner,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  J.  M.  McClelland. 
Longview  Daily  News;  Charles  W 
Paddock,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  Sun;  Paul  C.  Smith,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Clark  F.  Waite,  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspapers; 
Harry  Webster,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram  and  Mr.  Winch. 

NEW  VA.  DAILY 

The  Evening  Star,  Radford,  Va.’s 
new  daily  newspaper  made  its  ap- 
pearance  May  28.  It  is  a  full  sue. 
full  sectioned  publication  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  United  Press  report.  It  is 
owned  and  edited  by  George  W.  Hurd. 
■ 

BECOMES  PUBLISHER 

David  M.  Angle,  of  Danville,  Pa, 
whose  parents,  F.  Pursel  and  Hilda 
Angle,  both  died  recently,  has  taken 
over  the  publication  of  the  Danville 
Daily  News  as  publisher. 

DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Calendon- 
ian-Record  has  purchased  the  Vermont 
Union  Journal,  Lydonville,  a  weekly, 
and  will  continue  to  publish  the  paper 


Front  Page  Must!” 


NEA  correspondent  picks 
out  the  intensely  human 
and  dramatic  stories  be 
hind  the  spot  news.  He 
paints  the  actual  picture  of 
everyday  life  in  blitz-torn 


England. 


Another  Exclusive 


NEA  Feature 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
but  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


Hew  Enckrnd’s - 

the  Age  of 
Oil  put  our  stately 
whalers  out  of 
■  business,  we  kept 
r  -X  ^  the  love  of  the  sea 

ottf  blood,  and 

FRONT  YARD  .  . 

we  have  continued 
to  make  fine  boats  for  people  who 
feel  as  we  do.  Last  year  our  six 
shipyards  turned  out  $1,000,000 
worth  of  small  boats. 
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National  Representatives 
New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicatro  Kansas  City  i 
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What  is  the  best  day 


On  which  day  of  the  week  does  advertising 
produce  the  best  results?  Which  day  best 
fits  the  buying  habits  of  your  prospects 
and  the  selling  plans  of  your  dealers? 

Regardless  of  the  answer,  you  have  at 
your  disposal  in  Chicago  an  adv’ertising 
medium  which  permits  you  to  capitalize 
every  special  advantage  of  the  individual 
tempo  and  rhythm  of  your  sales  setup. 


/  Every  day  of  the  week,  net 
/  paid  total  circulation  of  the 
r  T ribune  is  in  excess  of  1 ,000,000. 

On  weekdays,  this  is  from  .590,000  to  630,- 
000  more  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers.  And  on  Sundays,  it  is 
from  270,000  to  730,000  more  than  deliv¬ 
ered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

Right  in  metropolitan  Chicago,  Tribune 
net  paid  circulation  on  weekdays  is  450,000 
more  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago 
daily  papers.  On  Sunday  it  is  from 


Average  net  paid  total  circulation 

fner  1,000,000 

tvery  day  of  the  week 


385,000  to  460,000  more  than  delivered 
by  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  newspaper 
w’ith  circulation  volume  equivalent  to 
majority  corerage  of  all  families  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  On  weekdays  the  Tribune 
has  more  circulation  in  the  metropolitan 
area  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays  it  has  more  than  the 
two  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers 
combined.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Tribune  is  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  prospects  in  the  rich,  adjacent  territory. 


out,  creates  and  perpetuates  the  special 
relationship  between  readers  and  the 
Tribune  which  contributes  to  the  greater 
returns  enjoyed  by  Tribune  advertisers. 

The  Tribune  is  the  medium  from  which 
the  men  and  women  of  this  great  market 
are  accustomed  to  do  most  of  their  buy¬ 
ing.  Proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
advertising  practice  of  Chicago  retailers 
who,  whether  they  sell  to  men  or  to 
women,  place  a  larger  share  of  their 
budgets  for  advertising  in  the  Tribune 
than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 


SELmxORE 
TOWOMEN 
EVERY  DAY  OF 


Every  day  of  the  week,  this 
assuretl  con-stant  audience  re- 
■  assembles  in  voluntary  session 
to  get  the  news  of  the  day,  guidance  in 
personal  affairs,  information  about  fash¬ 
ions  and  finance  .  .  .  and  buying  ideas. 
This  friendly  contact,  day  in  and  day 


#Xo  MATTER  WH.VT  your  pre¬ 
ferred  day  is  on  which  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  you  can  sell  more  in 
Chicago  by  building  your  advertising 
program  around  the  Tribune  whose  seyen- 
days-a-week  customers  are  your  best  pros¬ 
pects.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  the  lowest  in  .\merica. 
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Ad  Agencies  Must 
Pay  Attention  to 
Marketing  Plans 

Advertising  agencies  must  pay  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  marketing  plans 
if  they  are  to  survive  the  present 
economic  period,  declared  Jesse 
Gorov,  Chicago  agency  executive,  in 
an  address  before  the  Transamerica 
Advertising  Agency  Network  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  May  28-30. 

In  support  of  his  statement,  Mr. 
Gorov,  head  of  Jesse  Gorov  Company, 
pointed  out  that  the  development  of 
advertising  as  a  “science”  has  par¬ 
alleled  the  growth  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  techniques  of  art  and 
copy  have  developed  to  such  an  effi¬ 
cient  stage,  he  said,  the  average 
agency  today  must  offer  the  adver¬ 
tiser  more  than  ordinary  creative  ser¬ 
vice. 

Marketing  Plan  Vital 

“Elspecially  vital  in  today’s  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  marketing  plan  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  advertising  itself,”  he 
stated.  “Priorities,  defense  industry 
and  ensuing  changes  require  vigilant 
analysis  on  the  part  of  the  agency,  if 
sound  recommendations  are  to  be 
made.” 

An  interesting  insight  into  shifts  in 
American  buying  habits,  as  revealed 
by  census  figures,  was  given  by  Dr. 
Vergil  D.  Reed,  assistant  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Census,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Ellis  Plan  Associates,  organized  to 
study  industrial  and  merchandising 
problems. 

The  American  public  is  consuming 
more  fruit  and  tomato  juices,  potato 
chips,  peanut  butter,  cheese,  sausage 
products  and  rayon  than  20  years  ago, 
said  Dr.  Reed,  but  is  using  less  wheat 
fiour,  silk  fabrics,  gingham  and  har¬ 
ness.  Soft  drinks,  he  added,  have 
grown  more  popular  notwithstanding 
repeal  of  prohibition.  Consumption 
of  cigarettes  nearly  doubled  in  12 
years. 

“While  all  silk  fabrics  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  from  47  million  to  seven  million 
pounds  in  10  years,  rayon  fabrics  in¬ 
creased  from  13  million  to  290  million 
pounds,”  stated  Dr.  Reed.  “Elxpan- 
sion  of  the  hosiery  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  sensations  of  recent  years.” 

Another  important  change  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  planning  marketing 
programs,  he  continued,  is  the  fact 
that  nationally,  farm  population  stood 


1^00.000.000 


Here's  some  shert  copy  about  *iopf 
fretn."  Total  Offease  and  ccNistructlan 
appropriations  in  this  ‘‘k  y**  area  have 
hit  $200,000,000.  Think  of  what  that 
dees  to  payrollal  To  protperity!  To  the 
cash  replete's  of  retailen!  Think  of 
what  it  might  do  for  you!  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  that  $200,000,000  goes  lor 
wages.  Woudn't  you  like  to  be  on 
our  payroll? 

Circulation  now  ovpr  l&.OOO  at  tarn# 
national  rata. 

It's  always  "DAY-tima**  in 
southaastarn  Connacticut 


still  while  the  population  of  cities  ex¬ 
panded  8%  and  villages  increased  by 
more  than  14%  between  1930  and  1940. 
“No  wise  marketing  man  will  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  contrasting  pop¬ 
ulation  movements,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  of  changing  retail  outlets 
as  shown  by  our  census  of  business,” 
he  declared. 

“The  importance  that  transportation 
has  reached  in  the  affairs  of  ffie  aver¬ 
age  American  family  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  from  the  fact  that  expenditures 
for  automobiles  and  gasoline  come 
within  4%  of  the  expenditures  for 
food.  The  proportion  of  each  $100 
of  retail  sales  which  went  to  filling 
stations  increased  from  $3.70  in  1929 
to  $6.70  in  1939.” 

Awards  were  presented  to  members 
for  outstanding  work  done  during  the 
past  year.  The  award  for  the  best 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  was 
given  to  Darwin  H.  Clark  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  for  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
a  savings  and  loan  association.  Weidel 
Company.  New  York,  received  first 
honors  for  the  best  sales  manual  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  client  in  preparing  pro¬ 
motional  material  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Other  awards  included  first  honors 
to  Byrum  Advertising  Agency,  Den- 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 

LIAM  T.  Picker  nc.  president.  Heintz, 
Pickering  &  Co..  Los  Angeles  agency, 
first  vice-president:  Fred  J.  Tabery. 
executive  vice-president,  Menard  & 
Tabery,  decorative  and  novelty  man¬ 
ufacturers,  second  vice-president; 
Charles  Levitt,  owner,  Charles  Levitt 
Advertising  Agency,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer.  New  directors  are  Herb  Baus, 
publicity  director.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Irvin  Borders,  advertising 
manager.  Citizens  National  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  and  Lawrence  B.  Rice, 
sales  manager.  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Co. 

Seidel  Advertising  Inc.,  a  newly 
formed  agency,  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Robert  Seidel,  pres¬ 
ident,  radio  director  and  talent  buyer; 
Marinus  Koster,  vice-president,  trea¬ 
surer  and  space  buyer;  Harold  Earl 
Seidel,  secretary  and  office  manager. 

Robert  H.  Carmichael,  for  the  past 
four  years  associated  with  Reilly 
Electrotype  Company,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  The  Cresset  Company 
and  its  affiliated  organization,  Farring¬ 
ton  Feature  Service,  New  York  City. 


ver,  for  achievements  in  agricultural 
advertising;  to  Driver  &  Company, 
Omaha,  for  excellence  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising;  to  Jesse  Gorov  Company  for 
the  best  contribution  to  marketing 
economics;  and  to  Martin  Associates, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  the  best  direct 
mail  advertising.  Charles  D.  Meiss¬ 
ner,  Milwaukee,  received  honors  for 
excellence  of  copy;  A.  L.  Adkins 
Company,  San  Francisco,  for  trade 
paper  advertising;  and  Jack  D.  Ritten- 
house,  management  engineering. 

■ 

Staff  Bread  Ads 
Reach  N.  Y.  Market 

Staff  bread,  the  new  product  of 
Continental  Baking  Co.  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  introduced  in  34  cities  in 
the  east  and  middle  west,  reached  the 
New  York  market  this  week  and  its 
arrival  was  heralded  with  full  page 
advertisements  in  four  metropolitan 
and  several  outlying  newspapers. 

Initial  copy,  which  describes  Staff 
as  “a  new  and  revolutionary  kind  of 
bread,’’  will  be  followed  up  with  980- 
line  ads  running  twice  a  week  for 
two  weeks  and  once  a  week  thereafter. 
Continental  reports  that  in  cities 
where  the  bread  has  already  been  ad¬ 
vertised  sales  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  company  is  using  newspapers  al¬ 
most  exclusively  and  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  schedules  in  other 
cities  in  the  east  and  middle  west 
where  the  bread  will  be  introduced. 

Wonder  bread,  another  Continental 
product,  is  currently  advertised  in 
newspapers  in  cities  in  all  parts  of 
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Department  store  sales  for  Okla¬ 
homa  City  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1941  were  14%  up  from  same 
period  of  1940. 

Automobile  sales  for  Oklahoma  for 
March,  1941,  were  up  21%  from 
March,  1940.  Drug  sales  were  up 
4%,  furniture  sales  6%,  jewelry 
sales  up  19®i  for  same  period. 

Even  with  sharp  reductions  in  gov¬ 
ernment  payments,  cash  farm  income 
in  Oklahoma  for  the  first  2  months 
of  1941  showed  a  12.6%  rise  over 
same  2  months  of  1940. 


KANSAS  CITI^ 

|(ANS. 


Rains  over  practically  the  whole 
District  have  made  the  best  crop 
outlook  in  nearly  a  decade.  Farm 
income  in  February  was  5%  above 
a  year  ago.  Hog  prices,  especially, 
are  higher  and  farmers  are  talking 
about  raising  more  corn  and  hogs 
this  year. 

Retail  sales  for  first  quarter  of 
this  year  were  up  nearly  10%. 
Better  farm  conditions  and  larger 
pay  roils  are  the  chief  sources  of 
larger  consumer  income. 

Prices  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline 
shows  more  strength  than  for  some 
time.  Flour  milling  is  also  more 
active  and  meat  packing  is  in  larg¬ 
er  volume.  Coal  output  and  zinc 
ore  shipments  have  been  very 
large.  Construction  is  about  a  third 
more  active  than  a  year  ago. 
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the  country.  The  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  for  Wonder  bread  is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  recent  years.  Lee  Mack  Marsh 
all,  advertising  manager  of  Continen¬ 
tal.  said  this  week  that  the  Staff  cam¬ 
paign  would  not  affect  the  advertisins 
on  Wonder  bread.  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

■ 

D  &  H  CAMPAIGN 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad  wil! 
use  about  30  newspapers  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Balti 
more  to  advertise  summer  travel  in 
the  Adirondack  mountains.  The  ads. 
measuring  100  lines,  will  run  once  i 
week  throughout  the  summer,  begin 
ning  June  1. 
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THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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...TO  THE  MECHANICAL  EXECUTIVE! 


The  title  didn’t  even  exist  when  Hoe  began  to  serve  the  early 
predecessor  of  today’s  "Mechanical  Executive’’  way  back  in  1805. 
His  needs  were  modest,  his  problems  few.  Hoe  took  care  of  them. 

50  years  later,  the  problems  of  newspaper  production  became 
more  complex  . . .  and  Hoe  was  still  on  the  job  . . .  with  the  latest 
improvement,  a  ten  cylinder  rotary  press  .  .  .  the  mechanical 
achievement  of  1856. 

100  years  later  . . .  Hoe  continues  the  mechanical  advancement 
of  journalism . . .  introducing  the  first  combination  double  octuple 
newspaper  and  color  press  equipped  with  reversible  cylinders. 

So  it  continues  today.  The  culmination  of  these  136  years  of 
progress  is  the  present-day  Hoe  Super-Production  Newspaper 


Press,  Super-Production  Folder,  Reels,  Electric  Tensions  and  Full- 
Speed  Pasters... all  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  modern  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mechanical  Executive. 

Under  one  roof,  that  assures  a  single  responsibility  on  which  the 
Mechanical  Executive  may  rely,  Hoe  coordinates  newspaper  press, 
folder  and  paper  handling  equipment  that  embody  all  the  latest 
features  of  design.  The  results  are  reserve  production  capacity,  fine 
printing  quality,  thorough  operating  convenience  and  adequate 
protection  for  the  pressmen.  We’ll  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
show  you  how  Hoe  is  meeting  today  these  needs  of  the  Mechanical 
Executive.  Visit  Hoe  Headquarters  at  the  Mechanical  Conference, 
Rooms  702  and  704,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 


5  Girls,  1  Boy  in 
Binghamton  Press 
Copy  Boy  School 


Have  Rigid  Examinations 
.  .  .  Daily  Has  4  Girls 
On  Copy  StaH 


Tom  Hutton,  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  who  worked  as  re¬ 
porter  successively  on  the  Utica  Daily 
Press,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Beaumont  Journal,  started  a  two- 
year  beginner’s  school  to  train  workers 
in  the  editorial  department  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  Press 
in  1929. 

“Our  school,”  said  Mr.  Hutton, 
“trains  youngsters  to  be  reporters. 
Apprenticeship  serves  to  teach  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  newspaper  and  trains 
probationeers  in  such  traits  as  obed¬ 
ience  to  orders,  adaptability,  punctual¬ 
ity,  politeness,  cleanliness,  sobriety, 
willingness  and  how  to  live  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  way.” 

Personal  Interviews 


The  former  cattle  puncher  from 
Buffalo,  Wyo.,  personally  interviews 
applicants  who  wish  to  work  and  study 
in  the  school.  Those  not  considered 
are  persons  over  23  years,  former  CCC 
and  WPA  workers,  married  girls  of 
any  age,  persons  obviously  deficient  in 
personality,  appearance,  poise  and 
good  manners,  and  those  not  having 
at  least  a  high  school  course  or 
equivalent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview 
Mr.  Hutton  advises  every  girl  before 
entering  the  newspaper  business  to 
explain  to  her  mother  that  should  she 
take  the  job  she  will  never:  get  rich, 
know  where  she  is — or  where  anybody 
else  is,  make  a  good  housewife,  be 
good  for  anything  else,  live  in  the  same 
world  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  keep 
many  of  the  mutual  interests  with  her 
mother — or  her  friends,  realize  any  of 
the  doubtful  glamor  in  newspaper 
business  for  two  years — if  ever. 

Those  who  squeeze  through  the  in¬ 
terview  take  written  tests.  Statistics 
over  ten  years  show  that  two  out  of 
ten  pass  the  examination.  Even  if  the 
beginner  passes  the  examination,  it  is 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  given  a 
job.  Each  applicant  must  wait  his  turn 
on  the  list.  Out  of  every  ten  who  pass 
the  written  examination  with  65%, 
three  turn  out  to  be  good  reporters. 

TTie  examination  is  divided  into  five 
divisions:  etymology,  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  civics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  news  of  today  which  include 
questions  about  people,  events  and 


109,833  folks 
mean  lots  of 
CUSTOMERS! 


— particularly  when  they’re  located 
in  Metropolitan  Wineton-S^em 
.  .  .  and  every  last  one  of  them 
is  within  fifteen  minutes  of  down¬ 
town  shopping  area. 

— and  when  they  live  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  industrial  area  that  month 
after  month  maintain!  an  ‘‘atM>ve 
normal"  averacre  in  business  ac¬ 
tivity. 

— and  because  they  are  well  able  to 
buy  the  things  they  need  when 
they  need  them,  they  represent  a 
bans-up  opportunity  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  sales  throufrh  the 
columns  of  the 

JOURNAL  and 
SENTINEL 


in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
National  Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


NBC  —  Radio  Station  WSJ8  —  NBC 


Because  of  universal  service  the 
school  is  composed  of  five  girls  and 
one  boy  where  heretofore  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  IS  persons.  The  copy  staff  is 
made  up  of  four  girls.  “Tlie  school 
will  play  an  important  part  in  filling 
the  reporters’  jobs  when  war  comes,” 
said  Mr.  Hutton. 

“We  do  not  get  as  many  smart  and 
adaptable  boys  as  we  do  girls,”  stated 
Mr.  Hutton.  “It  takes  100  girls  to 
produce  what  150  boys  accomplish. 
We  have  more  boy  than  girl  failures.” 

In  order  to  help  his  employes  ad¬ 
vance  professionally,  the  editor  lec¬ 
tures  on  various  phases  of  newspaper 
work.  Both  the  experienced  workers 
and  the  apprentices  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  these  classes. 
Sometimes  he  engages  experts  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  special  topics. 


Hanson  Is  Ledger 
Ad  Director 


Philadelphia,  June  4 — ^The  appoint, 
ment  of  R.  Kent  Hanson  as  advertit. 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Evt- 
ning  Ledger, 


Editor  Tom  Hutton,  when  not  writing  edi¬ 
torials,  managing  the  Press  and  directing 
the  School,  can  be  found  on  his  HH  cattle 
ranch  in  Castle  Creek,  near  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  He  lives  alone  on  the  ranch  all 
year  round. 


their  significance,  places,  quotations, 
etc.;  I.Q.  tests. 

Health  Examination 

Before  reporting  to  the  head  of  the 
copy  staff,  the  novice  must  pass  a 
health  examination  which  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  United  States  Marine 
physical  test.  After  passing  this  last 
step,  the  applicant  is  put  on  the  copy 
staff  for  a  probation  period. 

After  six  months,  the  probationeer 
takes  another  examination.  During 
the  intervening  time,  the  trainee  is 
given  special  remedial  courses  based 
on  deficiencies  shown  on  his  original 
tests. 

’The  apprentice  is  promoted  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability.  It  is  usual  to  start 
with  $12  a  week.  After  six  months, 
the  wages  increased  to  $14  and  are 
raised  every  six  months  until  the  sal¬ 
ary  reaches  $25.  After  that  a  reporter 
is  on  his  own.  Married  women  are 
barred  from  working  on  the  paper  as 
reporters. 

’The  novice  does  everything — runs 
copy,  takes  stocks,  gets  lunches,  rims 
errands,  sorts  mail,  types  copy,  trans¬ 
mits  copy  into  the  tubes,  helps  in 
reference  library,  etc. 


NEW  LEGAL  AD  LAW 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  5 — A 
new  definition  bill  to  determine  eligi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Charles  Eklison  and  is  now  the  law  of 
New  Jersey.  Sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  the  bill  was 
designed  to  clear  up  a  situation  which 
had  enabled  most  any  political  sheet 
to  qualify  immediately  for  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  by  purchasing  title  to  an¬ 
other  paper  in  another  community. 
Among  other  things  the  bill  provides 
that  to  be  eligible  for  legal  advertis¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  must  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  two  years;  have  had  a 
second-class  mailing  permit  for  two 
years;  be  printed  in  the  state  in  the 
Engli^  language;  have  general  circu¬ 
lation  and  carry  at  least  35%  news 
content.  The  law  provides  that  a  new 
paper  may  qualify  otherwise  only  by 
purchasing  a  qualified  newspaper 
which  is  entered  in  the  same  post- 
office. 


effective  today, 
was  announced 
to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  George 
J.  Auer,  assistant 
to  Robert  Cress- 
well,  publisher. 

A  native  of 
Philadel  phia, 
with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  local 
newspaper  and 
advertising  asso- 
ciations,  Mr. 
Hanson,  former 


R.  Kent  Hanson 


business  manager  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
came  to  the  Ledger  in  April,  1940,  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1922  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Paul 
Block  &  Associates  as  a  solicitor.  In 
1925,  he  established  a  Philadelphia 
branch  for  Paul  Block  and  managed 
that  office  until  1928  when  he  went 
with  the  Post-Gazette. 


HOME  DEFENSE  SERIES 

Don  Whitehead  and  Frank  I.  Weller 
of  the  Special  News  Service  staff  have 
produced  a  series  of  stories  for  re¬ 
lease  in  Associated  Press  papers  next 
week  under  the  general  subject  head¬ 
ing,  “The  Master  Plan  for  Civilian 
Defense.”  The  six  stories  were  de¬ 
veloped  after  intensive  research  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 


me 

Scranton  tEitnest 


Slje  Parlfofb  Jottfant 

Established  1764 
(Sells  for  4c) 


Represented  Nationally  by 

6ILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Scranton’s  FIRST  paper  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century. 

FIRST  IN  NEWS 
FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 

The  leading  daily  newspaper  of  the  great 
Anthracite  Coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 


E.  J.  Lynett,  Publisher 
J.  W.  Flanagan,  General  Manager 
W.  R.  Lynett,  Assistant  Publisher 
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DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


*1omo^iAJ04AA  'U/au 

TO  SET  TYPE  TODAY 


LI  NOGRAPH 


GIVES  YOU 


The  Most  Flexible  Typesetting  Machine  on  the  Market  Today  with 

■k  VERTICAL  MAGAZINES  ★  FASTER  MATRIX  RELEASE  ★  ONE 
TO  SEVEN  MAIN  MAGAZINES  ON  THE  MACHINE  -k  FINGER-TIP 
MAGAZINE  SHIFT  ★  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  DISTRIBUTOR  ★  FONTS 

UP  TO  300  POINT  LOWER  CASE 


ONE  TO  SEVEN  MAGAZINES 
— Up  to  seven  main  magazines  on 
machine — finger-tip  shift  fastest, 
simplest  yet  devised. 


EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  DISTRIB¬ 
UTOR— 45%  faster  distribution; 
timing  undisturbed  when  front 
screw  is  opened. 


PARALLELOGRAM  ELEVATOR 
ARMS — Assures  positive  seating 
and  long  life  of  second  elevator 
bar. 


TOM«Tocs.»  ■**  O'  ocAiiETiTs — i4c .  II 

GROCERY  AND  DRUG  ADS—  ELEVATOR  JAWS— High  grade 

Display  ads  set  from  one  maga-  tool  steel — No  movable  rails, 

zine — no  mixer  or  side  unit  neces¬ 
sary. 

TYPE  SET— at  less  cost,,, in  less 
time,,, in  better  condition 

•  THE  LINOGRAPH  "50" 

is  more  than  just  another  type  setting  machine.  It  is  tomor¬ 
row’s  way  of  setting  type  today  for  publishers  and  printers. 

•  AT  LESS  COST 

because  of  its  simplicity  of  construction,  savings  of  from 
$500  to  $1000  are  often  possible  when  you  buy  a  LINO- 
GRAPH  "50. ’’ 

•  IN  LESS  TIME 

because  the  design  of  the  LINOGRAPH  "50”  enables  any 
operator  to  turn  out  more  type  (over  9  lines  a  minute  with 
Teletypesetter). 

•  IN  BETTER  CONDITION 

because  Linograph  engineered  features  provide  accurate, 
clean  casting  results. 

Lei  us  send  you  our  catalog — LINOGRAPH  "50”  is  the  best  buy  today! 
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Circulators  View 
Rate  Raises 
With  Caution 

By  GEORGE  BRANDENBURG 

Newspaper  circulation  managers 
are  apparently  approaching  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  higher  subscription  rates 
with  due  caution,  having,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  already  raised  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  symposium  among  ICMA 
leaders.  There  appears  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  feeling  that  newspap.'rs  must 
and  will  increase  subscription  rates 
gradually  during  the  next  year  or 
two,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
circulators  plan  to  plunge  headlong 
into  higher  rate  brackets,  except  for 
wholesale  rates. 

It  follows  logically  that  higher  cir¬ 
culation  prices  requires  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  readers’  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  In  this  connection,  several 
pap>ers  report  concerted  efforts  not 
only  to  improve  their  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  but  to  determine  reader  reac¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  to  interpret 
public  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the 
editorial  and  promotion  departments. 

Series  of  Serveyt 

To  do  this  accurately  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is 
starting  a  series  of  surveys  of  various 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  “We  are 
emulating  the  successful  practice  of 
other  newspapers  by  reproducing  the 
actual  pages  properly  marked  for  sur¬ 
vey  purposes  and  reduced  to  8V^  by 
11  sheets,"  said  C.  W.  Staab.  “Field 
men  are  trained  to  insure  accuracy. 
By  functioning  as  a  sounding  board 
of  public  opinion  we  can  give  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  that  certainly  should  help  us  to 
constantly  improve  our  newspaper  in 
the  interest  of  the  reader.” 

Tlie  Enquirer  is  not  contemplating 
further  rate  increases  at  present.  To¬ 
gether  with  its  evening  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  nvorning  Elnquirer  raised  home 
delivery  rates  in  Dec.,  1937,  to  18 


carrier  circulation  and  331/3%  on 
paid-in-advance  motor  routes.  Robert 
W.  Taylot  reports  the  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  figures  have  not  suffered  from 
these  raises. 

“About  60  days  ago  we  inaugurated 
a  new  method  of  suburban  news  cov¬ 
erage,”  said  Mr.  Taylor.  “We  have 
full-time  men,  operating  in  certain 
key  towns,  who  cover  all  of  the  small 
town  news  in  their  territory.  We 
have  discontinued  all  but  a  few  cor¬ 
respondents  who  formerly  wrote  this 
news.  The  new  set-up  includes  tele¬ 
types  for  transmission  of  news  to 
our  office,  so  that  our  coverage  is  up 
to  the  minute  and  there  is  no  delay 
due  to  mailing  and  rewriting  of  stories 
telephoned  in.  Tfiis  method  of  subur¬ 
ban  news  .coverage  is  still  too  new 
to  tell  just  what  the  final  reactions 
of  our  subscribers  will  be,  but  so  far 
the  conunents  on  this  new  coverage 
have  been  favorable.” 

H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle. 
points  out  that  subscribers  are  getting 
more  for  their  newspaper  dollar  than 
ever  before,  stressing  the  importance 
of  promotion  departments  emphasiz¬ 
ing  this  fact  to  subscribers.  “Here  on 
the  Chronicle,  we  have  a  schedule  of 
promotional  ads  of  various  sizes,  con¬ 
tinually  calling  subscribers’  attention 
to  varied  and  interesting  features,” 
he  stated.  “As  far  as  improving  our 
editorial  content — that  is  being  done 
continuously,  with  mechanical  im¬ 
provements,  addition  of  features  and 
adequate  wire  services.”  He  offers  the 
following  observation  on  rate  in¬ 
creases: 

“I  believe  it  has  been  proven  that 
morning  papers  are  less  affected  by 
rate  increase  in  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  circulation,  whereas,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field,  city  circulation  is  less  af¬ 
fected.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  not 
planning  any  immediate  rate  increases, 
according  to  Joseph  V.  Madican. 
However,  he  points  out  “one  never 
knows  from  day  to  day  when  a  change 
might  become  necessary  with  all  costs 
of  producing  a  newspaper  rising  week 
by  week. 

“Every  circulation  manager  should 
take  a  look  at  his  wholesale  rate  to 


E  ] 

stores  and  dealers,”  he  continued,  “as 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  these 
rates  could  be  increased  without  much 
damage  to  either  party.” 

J.  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
&  Review,  also  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  raising  wholesale  rates  which 
are  abnormally  low.  He  states:  “For 
several  years  we  have  worked  toward 
more  circulation  revenue,  both  gross 
and  net.  Our  experience  with  rate 
increases  has  been  good.  While  we 
have  lost  some  circulation,  our  in¬ 
come  was  materially  increased.  W« 
do  not  contemplate  further  retail  in¬ 
creases  because  we  have  raised  all 
that  we  can  for  the  time  being.  We 
are,  however,  continually  studying 
wholesale  rates  to  bring  any  low 
rates  up  in  line  with  standard.” 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  does  not  contemplate 
any  price  increase  to  the  reader  at 
present,  according  to  James  H.  Gor¬ 
man,  who  reports  his  paper  is  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  added  volume  of  war  news 
to  crowd  out  local  news.  A  terser 
treatment  of  war  news  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  so  that  the  reader  “does  not 
have  to  go  poking  throughout  the 
paper  to  find  the  complete  story.”  To 
find  space  for  new  features,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  dropped  its  con¬ 
tinued  story,  without  much  reader 
comment,  and  has  substituted  short 
serial  news  angles  which  furnish  ad¬ 
vance  promotional  material.  An  added 
feature  has  been  a  collection  of  letters 
from  men  in  the  service,  run  two  or 
three  times  weekly. 

“The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  has 
established  an  athletic  association, 
which  has  directly  injected  itself  into 
the  lives  of  many  readers,”  said  Mr. 
Gorham.  "The  association  has  a 
triple  purpose:  First,  to  provide  the 
sporting  public  with  headline  events; 
second,  to  provide  an  all-round  pro¬ 
gram  of  participated  sports  with  the 
city  and  county  schools  and  play¬ 
grounds;  third,  to  provide  funds  for 
scholarships  awarded  to  deserving 
high  school  students  within  the  reader 
area.” 

E.  D.  Dolhenty,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  does  not  agree 
with  those  who  advocate  that  two- 
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thirds  of  a  newspaper’s  revenue 
should  come  from  circulation,  gj 
believes  that  a  50-50  break  in  revenue 
from  circulation  and  adv'ertising  would 
be  an  ideal  condition.  “In  order  for 
a  newspaper  to  operate  successfully* 
he  said,  “it  must  have  a  healthy  dr', 
culation.  If  rates  are  boosted  too  hiA 
circulation  will  decrease.”  The  Tele¬ 
gram  &  (Gazette  raised  their  rates  to 
three  cents  18  months  ago  and  fouiS 
the  increase  worked  satisfactorily  both 
from  a  revenue  and  circulation  stand¬ 
point. 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  alonf 
with  other  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 
newspapers,  has  increased  its  whole¬ 
sale  rate  to  newsstands  during  the 
past  year,  writes  P.  M.  Knox  of  the 
Tribune.  All  six  Bay  Region  news¬ 
papers  raised  their  rate  to  newsstands 
from  3  to  3V4  cents  daily  for  5-cent 
papers  and  from  7%  to  8  cents  for 
10-cent  Sunday  papers. 

F.  E.  Henderson,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  said  he  raised  rates  in 
1938  and,  as  a  result,  the  paper  has 
had  the  advantage  of  increased  rev¬ 
enue  coming  from  added  circulation 
due  to  the  war.  “We  have  spent  a 
lot  of  money,”  he  stated,  “trying  to 
give  full  coverage  and  also  back¬ 
ground  material,  since  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  and  our  efforts  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  British  Columbia.” 

4  Fined  in  St.  Louis 

FOUR  employes  of  the  St.  Louts 

Globe-Democrat  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  who  got  into  trouble  with  the 
police  over  putting  bags  for  sale  of 
their  papers  on  light  standards  were 
found  guilty  May  28  in  City  (3ourt  of 
violating  a  city  ordinance  forbidding 
the  placing  of  advertising  matter  on 
the  poles. 

Max  Crask  and  William  Theodore 
Schulte  were  fined  $25  each  and 
Morris  Tenenbaum  and  Leonard  Mat- 
tern,  against  whom  two  charges  were 
pending,  were  assessed  $50  each.  But 
it  won’t  cost  them  those  amounts, 
since  the  Court  agreed  to  a  settlement 
of  payment  of  $18  costs  for  the  six 
cases. 
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cents  a  week  and  28  cents,  daily  and 
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Ciipuat,cs:—mi)  Ihs.,  2400  lbs.,  3200  lbs. 
The  above  illustration  shows  the  Big  Chief 
Kemelter  with  agitator,  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  control,  auxiliary  valve,  continuous 
casting  trough,  Twin-eight  {16-cavity) 
mold  which  casts  Slip-off  ingots.  The  mold 
is  equipped  with  telescoping  cradles. 
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For  medium  sized  plants  this  tight-fisted, 
compact  Little  Chief  Remelter  makes  every 

ounce  of  fuel,  every  second  of  time,  count  IHIB  _ 

to  the  limit.  Can  be  operated  in  the  Com-  IHU ' 
posing-room  without  discomfort.  It  is  so  co.a- 
structed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  lead  fumes 
escaping  while  the  Remelter  is  in  opera-  “  H 
tion.  Designed  for  gas  and  electric  heating.  A 

United  American  Metals  Corp'n< 


200  Diamond  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
4101  Curtis  Ave.,  Baltimora,  Md. 


2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
785  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEE  THEM  AT  THE  A.N.E.A.  MECHANICAL  CONVENTION  IN  BUFFALO.  JUNE  9.  10.  I? 


Sunday.  Last  year,  the  Enquirer 
raised  its  rural  mail  rates  from  $4  to 
$5  a  year.  “Despite  predictions  of 
dire  consequences,”  commented  Mr. 
Staab,  “because  we  went  alone  on  the 
mail  rate  increase,  our  experience  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  from  both  a 
revenue  and  circulation  standpoint.” 

Another  interesting  experiment  is 
that  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
which  has  increased  subscription 
prices  on  all  its  carrier  and  motor  de¬ 
livery  routes  during  the  past  year. 
The  increases  amounted  to  11%  on 


BIG  CHIEF  REMELTEB 


reduces  the  time  of  remelting  and  the  cost  of  fuel  used,  by  from 
30%  to  50%  below  that  required  by  most  type-metal  remelting 
furnaces  now  in  use.  Designed  for  heating  by  gas  (naturcd. 
manufactured  or  mixed),  by  electricity  or  by  coal  with  a  stoker. 


Equipped  with  Quick-heat  muffler,  heat  deflector 
and  pressure  relief,  and  employing  an  advanced 
method  of  aluminum  foil  Duofold  insulation,  the 


WALL 

STREET 
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.  .  .  read  by  outstandinr  editors  and 
publishers  the  country  over  tor  its 
objective,  factual  reporting  of 
business  and  world  events.  Has  its 
own  Bureaus  in  18  cities  with  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  in  106  other 
cities  here  and  abroad — plus  the 
services  of  AP,  n.P„  INS.  Beuters, 
Broomhall  and  ITN. 
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ECONOMICAL  LINOTYPE-The  Courier- 
Express  Production  Manager  C.  W.  Govier  and 
Composing  Room  Superintendent  Frank  Hippie 
have  found  new  production  economies  with  this 
Two-in-One  Mixer  Model  29  Blue  Streak  in  either 
bead  or  ad  composition.  Superintendent  Hippie 
reports  that  the  operators,  too,  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  new  Blue  Streak.  Not  pictured  are  other 
Blue  Streak  Master  Model  Linotypes  which  are 
setting  new  production  records  on  ad  matter. 

In  1930  the  Courier-Express  re-equipped  the 
composing  room  with  20  new  Linotypes  Three 
oew  Blue  Streaks  have  been  added  in  the  past  two 
years.  This  record  speaks  for  itself.  v 


^  "SAVINGS  FAR  BEYOND  EXPECTATIONS” -accomplished  by  the 
Evening  News  ad  alley.  The  News  is  proud  of  its  ad  alley.  It’s  exclusively  Blue 
Streak;  3  Mixer  Model  29s,  1  Master  Mcxlel  31,  and  5  Master  Model  32s— 9  Blue 
Streaks  in  all! 

Writes  Composing  Rcx>m  Superintendent  William  Obenauer,  "We  have  just 
completed  a  year  with  a  large  increase  in  local  advertising.  We  give  credit  for 
its  efficient  handling  to  these  new  machines  of  ours  and  their  eager  acceptance 
by  our  operators.  Our  men  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  many  new  features, 
particularly  the  One-Turn  Shift!’ 

Says  Machinist  William  Volkert  (he’s  been  around  typesetting  machines  for 
30  years),  "Now  we’ve  got  something!” 

Such  endorsement  of  Blue  Streaks  by  both  executives  and  producing  per¬ 
sonnel  is  typical  of  all  Linotype  installations. 


LINOTYPE 


MORE  NEWS 

TURN  THE  PAGE 


BLUE  STREAKS 


AT  THE  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  this  week,  the 
talk  will  be  largely:  —^^How  does  the  other  fellow  do  it?” 
"Which  is  the  best  way?”  ”What*s  new?” 

The  two  Buffalo  papers,  the  morning  Courier-Express 
and  the  Evening  News,  do  it  with  Blue  Streaks.  Both 
papers  (significantly  solid  Linotype)  report  a  higher  rate 
of  efficiency  and  complete  satisfaction  with  their  Blue 


Streak  Linotyp)es.  In  each  case,  the  Blue  Streaks  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  lower  costs  and  faster  production. 

The  simplicity  of  maintenance  . . .  the  extra  speed  and 
ease  of  of)eration  .  . .  the  absence  of  complicated,  slower 
and  unproductive  mechanisms  in  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
all  combine  to  get  these  two  papers  out  with  greater 
speed  at  lower  cost. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Doing  A  Big 


Farsighted  newspaper  executives  are  depending  upon  Blue 
Streak  Super  Display  Linotypes  to  lower  costs  of  operation 
and  increase  display  production. 

There  are  Super  Display  Linotypes  for  all  purposes. 
Fully  Blue  Streaked,  they  possess  the  added  advantage  of 
Wide-Standard  main  magazines-35%  wider  than  stan¬ 
dard  magazines.  Model  33  is  single  distributor  with  four 
72-channel  Wide-Standards;  Model  33  Two-in-One  car¬ 
ries  a  quartet  of  any  combination  of  72-  and  90-channel 
Wide-Standards;  Mixer  Model  35  has  two  pairs  of  72- 
and  90-channel  Wide-Standard  main  magazines.  In  ad¬ 
dition  full-width  auxiliary  magazines  may  be  specified 
with  any  of  these  Models. 

Full-width  36-point  display  faces  can  be  keyboarded 
from  normal  matrix  layouts  in  the  72-channel  Wide-Stan¬ 
dard  main  magazines,  while  sizes  up  to  full- width  24- 
point  can  be  set  from  the  90-channel  Wide-Standards. 

Increase  your  ad  alley  flexibility,  minimize  hand 
operations,  boost  production-Do  A  Big  Job  In  A  Big 
Way.  Specify  Blue  Streak  Super  Display. 


SUPER  DISPLAY 
LINOTYPES 

BLUE  STREAK  2  2  BLUE  STREAK  2  2  BLUE  STREAK 

MODEL  JJ  TWO-IN-ONE  MODEL  MIXER  MODEL 


lilUlj 


Turn  Shift  is  the  fastest,  the  simplest,  the  surest 
means  of  shifting  magazines— less  than  two 
seconds  from  one  magazine  to  another. 


Wide-Standard  Main  Magazines  (A  Blue  Streak 
Exclusive)  permit  normal  72-channel  layout  of 
full-width  36-point  display  faces,  and  normal  90- 
channel  layouts  of  full-width  24-point.  Both  Wide- 
Standard  styles  are  5  Vi  inches  wider  than  a  stand¬ 
ard  magazine— and  wider  than  any  other  style  of 
magazine ! 


All  Other  Blue  Streak  Features,  of  Course,  which 
include  Micro-Therm  Precision  Heat  Control,  In- 
Built  Vertical  Magazine  Lift,  Swinging  Keyboard, 
Universal  Precision  Knife  Block.  And  on  the 
Mixers:  speedy,  positive  Blue  Streak  Key-Mixing 
and  Simple  Mixer  Distribution. 


Smooth  Matrix  Assembly  from  3- to  Full-Width  36- 
Point  on  Super  Display  Models  is  assured  by  the 
Linotype  exclusive  Variable-Speed  Assembler. 


Other  Applicable  Aids  For  Extra  Production  Speed 
—the  Self-Quadder,  Thermo-Blo,  Six-Mold  Disk, 
Mohr  Lino-Saw,  and  Quick-Opening  Knife  Block, 


Blue  Streak  One-Turn  Shift  At  No  Extra  Cost— 
Make  no  mistake  about  this— the  Blue  Streak  One 


Linotype  Garamond  Bold  So.  3 


E  D  I 


FIGHT  FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS 

THERE  ISN'T  enough  evidence  at  hand  yet 
to  warrant  the  opinion  that  important  manu 
laeturers,  en  masse,  are  curtailing  their  adverti 
ing  outlays  because  their  facilities  are  now  largely 
<levoted  to  production  for  defense.  We  hope  no 
.*iuch  evidence  ever  becomes  available,  and  that 
the  gossip  now  going  around  advertising  circles 
is  without  substantial  foundation. 

Men  who  have  spent  their  business  lives  in 
.sales  and  advertising  work  know  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  name  and  merit  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  public  mind,  even  when  the 
available  supply  fails  to  meet  demand.  They 
know  that  this  maladjustment  will  not  always 
prevml  They  know  that  war  and  preparations 
for  war  are  not  the  normal  methods  by  which 
the  United  States  lives,  or  can  live.  The  need 
for  continuity  in  advertising  effort  is  clear  to 
these  men;  it  may  not  be  as  evident  to  the  purely 
financial  minds  who  sit  on  directorates,  and  who 
.see  in  the  plethora  of  war  orders,  shutting  out 
the  civilian  market,  an  opportunity  to  “save” 
money  by  shortening  or  eliminating  their  adver- 
ti.sing  schedules. 

That  sort  of  economy  can  throw  the  domestic 
economy  out  of  whack  in  short  order.  It  would 
fall  heavily  upon  newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  at  a  moment  when  their  revenues  are  taxed 
to  present  the  story  of  a  many-sided  national 
effort  over  a  range  and  in  a  volume  far  beyond 
that  of  peaceful  days.  If  the  financially-minded 
«lirector  retorts  that  that’s  none  of  his  business, 
that  publishers  have  to  cut  their  suit  to  fit  the 
available  cloth,  he  might  be  reminded  that  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  have  tacitly  assumed  some  re- 
•sponsibility  for  the  health  and  continuance  of  our 
major  media  of  communications.  They  cannot 
.safely  abandon  that  responsibility.  Purely  selfish 
reasoning  should  guide  them  to  the  decision  to 
maintain  their  prestige  as  suppliers  of  goods 
needed  for  normal  existence.  The  departure  of 
a  prominently  advertised  name  from  the  market 
place  may  save  a  few’  immediate  dollars,  but  it 
also  concedes  the  market  to  competitors  with  a 
longer  view.  From  the  broader  public  stand- 
|)oint,  they  will  be  contributing  their  part  to  the 
national  defense  effort  by  mmntaining  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  printed  media  upon  whieh 
our  free  republic  must  rely  for  the  flow’  of  trust¬ 
worthy  information. 

LESSON  FROM  BRITAIN 

THREE  OR  FOUR  weeks  ago,  we  learn  from 
London  exchanges,  a  group  of  newspapermen 
concerned  w’ith  British  air  activity  were  given  a 
)>leasant  surprise  party.  They  were  called  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  served  a  luncheon, 
and  given  a  real  inside  chat  on  the  state  of  the 
nation’s  air  progress.  .4s  told  by  Noel  Monks  in 
World’s  Press  News,  a  precedent  was  set  when 
Beaverbrook  walked  into  the  “lion’s  den”  unat¬ 
tended  by  the  fleet  of  stooges  w’ho  customarily 
shush  Cabinet  Ministers  who  might  be  tempted 
to  indiscreet  disclosures.  The  Minister  for  .\ir- 
craft  Production  talked  for  15  minutes  off  the 
record,  then  for  a  similar  period  for  publication. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  technique  which  has 
worked  so  satisfactorily  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  during 
the  past  nine  years.  There  are  few  others  in 
M’ashington  who  are  similarly  at  ease  w’ith  the 
new’siMtpermen,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Monks, 
there  seem  to  have  been  none  in  London  until 
Beaverbrook  cut  his  way  through  precedent.  We 
suggest  that  the  idea  be  extended  on  both  sides 
«)f  the  .\tlantic. 
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To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgive¬ 
ness,  though  we  have  rebelled  against  him. — Daniel 
IX;  9. _ 

NEW  PICTURE  BAN 

THE  CLOAK  of  secrecy  surrounding  operations 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  will  be  nearly  complete  if 
a  bill  reported  out  this  week  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  becomes  law’,  as  it  probably  will.  It 
gives  the  force  of  law’  to  present  executive  regu¬ 
lations  prohibiting  the  photographing,  sketching, 
or  modeling  of  U.  S.  ships  or  other  naval  prop¬ 
erty,  and  it  extends  the  prohibition  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  or  sketching  of  foreign  craft  in  I  .  S. 
waters  and  to  the  depicting  of  defense  articles. 

Secretary  Knox  has  also  discontinued  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  new’  duty  assignments  of  Naval  and 
Marine  officers  and  this  week  announced  that 
the  Navy  would  no  longer  give  out  the  news  of 
contracts  between  the  Navy  and  contractors. 

Technically,  that  isn’t  censorship.  It  is  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  news  at  its  souree,  a  policy  which 
has  been  advocated  for  months  by  Col.  Knox, 
and  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
.4rmy,  though  w’ith  less  stringent  measures  than 
prevail  in  the  Navy  Department.  Presumably, 
the  Secretary’s  action  on  contract  publicity  and 
movements  of  naval  and  marine  officers  leaves 
newspapers  free  to  publish  such  information  if 
they  get  it  from  reliable  sources,  though  w’ithout 
official  confirmation.  The  majority  of  editors, 
however,  would  be  reluctant  to  publish  informa¬ 
tion  that  had  been  officially  withheld. 

If  the  proposed  law’  passes,  the  difficulties  of 
newspapers  will  not  be  decreased.  For  instance, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  5,  in  the 
same  column  which  told  of  the  proposed  legi.sla- 
tion,  also  printed  a  photograph  of  the  new’  U.S.S. 
Washington,  on  its  first  trip  to  sea.  We  ean’t 
help  wondering  whether  the  taking  and  printing 
of  such  a  picture  would  not  come  under  the  all- 
inclusive  ban  of  the  law’,  w’hich,  as  so  far  printed, 
seems  to  permit  no  discretion.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  privilege  of  picturing  naval  vessels 
and  other  defense  mechanism  must  be  closely 
regulated,  but  any  law’  purposing  to  regulate  such 
acts  should  be  draw’n  carefully  so  that  the  right 
of  our  citizens  to  know’  w’hat  its  Navy  is  doing 
should  not  be  limited  beyond  the  absolute  de¬ 
mands  of  national  .security. 

FORTHRIGHT  JOURNALISM 

.AS  AN  EX.4MPLE  of  plain  speaking  in  edi¬ 
torials  w’e  cite  the  front-page  declaration  by 
John  S.  Knight,  which  appeared  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  June  1  in  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  Miami 
Herald,  and  Detroit  Free  Press.  .411  three  papers 
have  opposed  steps  which  appeared  to  promise 
U.  S.  involvement  in  war.  They  have  been 
eritical  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  lack  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  lack  of  national  unity,  and 
vagueness  as  to  war  finance. 

With  the  President’s  declaration  of  May  il, 
the  situation  changed,  Mr.  Knight  believes.  The 
nation  is  now’  committed  to  a  war  poUcy,  and 
his  new’spapers  pledge  their  complete  support  to 
the  President — w’ith  the  statement  that  they  do 
not  waive  any  of  their  right  to  criticize  short¬ 
comings  in  the  national  effort,  by  w’homever 
committed.  It  is  a  statement  without  a  wea-sel 
word. 


PROGRAM  FOR  ADVERTISING 

THE  .ANCIENT  .4D.4GE  that  a  new’  broom 
sweeps  clean  might  have  a  wider  application 
to  advertising  technique  than  it  often  gets.  There 
has  been  noted  in  recent  years  a  tendency  for 
advertisers  to  follow  a  leader  like  sheep  lea])ing 
over  a  fence.  .An  idea  that  .seems  to  work  won¬ 
ders  for  one  product  is  usually  <lone  to  death  by 
competitors  and  the  more  bizarre  it  is,  the  more 
jtrobable  seems  to  be  its  wide  imitation. 

The  new  broom  thought  came  to  mind  when 
we  were  looking  over  some  recent  copy  used  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher  by  The  .Associated  Press. 
The  .AP,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  comparative 
newcomer  in  the  advertising  ranks.  .4  decade 
ago,  it  prepared  a  series  of  institutional  small 
advertisements  for  its  members,  but  that  effort 
was  dropped  during  the  depths  of  the  depression. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  AP  has 
been  using  regular  paid  space  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  much  of  it  concerned  with  the  spectacular 
side  of  war  coverage.  That  is  legitimate  promo¬ 
tion  material  for  a  press  association,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  .AP,  in  its  most  recent  copy,  has 
hit  on  a  theme  that  lends  itself  to  the  continuity 
essential  to  genuinely  successful  advertising.  It 
is  a  theme  which  might  well  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  other  advertisers  concerned  with  the 
sustained  prosperity  of  their  customers. 

The  copy  to  w’hich  we  refer  is  not  only  appro¬ 
priate  for  promotion  of  the  press  association  to 
the  entire  field  through  our  columns.  It  is  also 
tied  in,  by  its  text,  to  the  local  promotion  needs 
of  .Associated  Press  members.  It  has  a  touch  of 
sincere  simplicity  and  dignity  that,  once  attained 
in  advertising,  is  difficult  to  lose. 

CASPER  S.  YOST 

NO  JOURN.ALIST  of  top  rank  in  recent  times 
has  been  more  highly  res|)eeted,  even  loved 
by  those  who  were  privilegetl  to  know  him,  than 
was  Casper  S.  Yost.  Death  came  last  week-end 
to  this  grand  old  man,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
eilitorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  who.se  journalistic 
career  had  spanned  more  than  half  a  century. 
His  editorial  page  reflected  the  wisdom  born  of 
that  long  experience. 

He  was  conservative,  but  not  reactionary.  He 
w’as  accurate  in  his  choice  and  use  of  words,  and 
he  was  impatient  with  people  who  tried  to  com¬ 
press  a  formula  into  a  pat  and  stereotyped  phrase. 
.4  life  led  by  slogans  was  not  his  choice.  He  was 
a  man  of  pure  thought  and  clean  word,  a  genuine 
follower  of  the  Christian  commandments. 

No  man  contributed  more  to  the  revival  of  the 
idea  that  the  editor  and  his  works  were  of  imjior- 
tance  in  journalism.  .At  a  time  when  commercial¬ 
ism  was  rampant  in  newspaper  circles,  when  the 
fellow  who  could  sw’ing  a  big  advertising  account 
was  the  hero  of  publishers,  Mr.  Yost  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  professional  group  of  editors. 
Within  a  year,  the  .American  Society  of  News- 
)>aper  Editors  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Yost  as 
its  president.  In  the  intervening  19  years  he  had 
come  to  be  regardeil  as  its  founder  and  patron 
saint,  and  as  late  as  .April,  1941,  he  was  a  major 
figure  in  its  annual  meetings.  His  dreams  for  the 
Society  may  never  be  fully  realized,  but  they  are 
much  nearer  fulfillment  today  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  Then  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  call  the  names  of  a  dozen  distinguished  news¬ 
paper  editors,  so  deep  had  their  anonymity 
become.  Today,  and  largely  through  the  .A5.N.E., 
they  are  numbered  by  many  scores  and  their 
importance  is  growing  daily.  That  may  eventu¬ 
ally  lie  Mr.  Yost’s  greatest  monument. 
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Miss  Collier  Connell  of  Beverly  Hills 

and  New  York,  were  married  Monday  FOLKS  AAr  ORTH 

at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Rogers  expects 
to  be  called  into  the  army  within  two 
months,  and  in  the  meantime  the  cou- 

_  pie  are  taking  an  extended  eastern 

art  Bryan,  president  and  publisher  honeymoon  and  vacation, 
of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Newspapers, 


Never  bought 
anything  in 
any  greater 
hurry  than 
the  Seattle 
rights  to- 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


CLIFFORD  G.  BENNET,  who  has 
been  editorial  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  for 
_  the  last  10  years, 

B  star  ted  his  career 
as  a  commercial 
artist  more  than 
two  decades  ago 
in  New  York. 
For  four  years 
he  worked  as  a 
commercial  ar¬ 
tist  by  day  and 
attended  art 
school  at  night. 
He  was  associa- 


NATT  S.  GETLIN  has  been  appointed 

advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post.  Mr.  Getlin  went  to  the 
Post  in  1935  from  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  to  start  a  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  paper.  In  1937  he  started 
the  Post’s  classified  section  becoming 
its  classified  advertising  manager. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Getlin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  local  advertising  manager. 

The  appointment  of  Harry  Rosen  as 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  Post 
was  announced  later  by  Mr.  Getlin. 

Thomas  Nolan  Schroth,  son  of  Frank 
D.  Schroth,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  The  Dart¬ 
mouth,  undergraduate  daily  at  Han¬ 
over,  N.  H.,  for  the  year  1942-43. 

Herbert  L.  Krueger,  market  research  After  a  year  thwe ’he"  joined  the'  d^ 
director  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  New  York  Telegram,  now  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  was  Telegram,  in  the  same  capacity.  When 
elected  president  of  the  Worcester  Scripps-Howard  merged  the  Telegram 
Lions  Club,  June  3.  Harold  V.  Man-  with  the  old  World,  Mr.  Bennet  went 
zer,  advertising  manager  of  the  news-  over  under  the  new  management  as 
papers,  was  elected  a  director  for  two  editorial  promotion  director.  Today 
years.  he  writes  as  well  as  draws  copy. 

Charles  Goslee,  formerly  general  Mr.  Bennet  is  married  and  is  the 
manager,  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-  father  of  two  sons.  With  his  family 
Record  and  New  Era,  was  appointed  he  makes  his  home  in  Baldwin,  Long 
June  1  a  member  of  Gov.  Homer  M.  Island,  N.  Y.  His  hobbies  are  golf, 
Adkins’  secretarial  staff  at  Little  Rock,  bowling  and  amateur  photography.  He 

Edwin  Rogers,  formerly  for  nine  judges  in  this  year’s 

years  a  member  of  the  Hollywood  Editor  &  Publisher  photo  con- 

(Cal.)  Citizen-News  circulation  staff, 

starting  as  a  carrier,  was  ordained  '  - 

June  1  at  the  First  Presbyterian  eral  Government  by  President  Roose- 
Church  of  Hollywood,  following  grant-  velt.  Dr.  Harr  is  also  treasurer  of 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


(Quoted  above  is  a  letter  from  C. 
B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  The 
Seattle  Times,  one  of  many 
feature-buyers  to  snap  up  Bill 
Cunningham's  daily  column  the 
moment  it  was  syndicated. 

Mr.  Blethen  adds: 

“We  only  had  the  split  part  of  a 
second  to  publicize  Cunningham 
— so  I  went  to  it.” 

Tear  sheets  sent  separately 
showed  more  than  a  quarter  of 
The  Times 's  front  page  devoted  to 
announcing  Cunningham  to  its 
readers. 

Would  you  like  to  see  releases  of 
this  feature  which  publishers 
pounce  on  so  promptly,  promote 
so  lavishly? 


In  his  report  on  the  recent  reader 
survey  made  by  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  Dan  M.  Bowman,  Jr., 
says:  “Among  men  readers  of  the 
Herald,  MOON  MULLINS  is  tied  for 
second  place  among  all  comics  in  pa¬ 
per  .  . .  SMILIN’  JACK  a  comparative 
newcomer,  already  has  moved  up  to 
sixth  place  among  12  Herald  strips!” 


FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


for  comics  that  always  show  UP — WIRE 
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ceed  James  F.  Holt,  who  was  called 
to  active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Quartermaster’s  Corps. 

B.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
and  Gould  Beech  have  b^n  appointed 
associated  editors  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  late 
Grover  Hall,  editor.  Hudson  has 
been  writing  editorials  since  Hall’s 
death  in  January.  Beech,  a  former 
assistant  to  Hall  and  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
has  more  recently  been  publications 
editor  of  the  Alabama  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  journalism  instructor  at 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Floyd  McCracken,  for  the  past  16 
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years  city  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  post  on  the  San 
Diego  Union.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  J.  H.  “Jimmie”  Heffron,  for  the 
past  18  years  sports  editor  of  the 
Bulletin.  Heffron  has  added  Russell 
McComb  to  his  staff. 

Harry  P.  Phillips,  manager  of  the 
Ilion  office  of  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y,) 
Telegram  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Biddleford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal. 

A.  J.  Mace,  city  editor  of  the  Osh¬ 
kosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern  since 
1926,  has  been  named  to  succeed  the 
late  L.  K.  Bronson  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Ray  E.  Peterson  has  been  named 
city  editor  and  Walter  H.  Haefs,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  court  house 
reporter. 

Hubert  M.  Long  has  resigned  after 
33  years  service  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Edward  A. 
McDonnell,  telegraph  editor,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make-up  and  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Mr.  Long;  Edgar  M. 
Woods,  night  editor,  was  made  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  and  John  McElwee,  of 
the  telegraph  copy  desk,  was  made 
night  editor. 

Miss  Marie  Taylor,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  resigned  to  become  the  bride  on 
June  7  of  Dudley  Bowers.  Gale 
Shackelton  has  succeeded  Miss  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  society  department. 

Francis  W.  Hilton  has  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  to  take  over  the  Port 
Orford  (Ore.)  Times. 

Francis  W.  Hilton,  Jr.  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express. 

Maurice  P.  Sullivan,  real  estate 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  wel¬ 
comed  an  eight-poimd  son  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Hospital  on  May  30. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  was  a 
member  of  a  round-table  panel  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  forum  on  cotton  and 
agriculture  at  the  Delta  Council  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Stoneville,  Miss.,  May  30. 

Frank  Buckley,  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  staff,  and  Jerry 
Rideout,  city  editor,  Glasgow  (Ky.) 
Daily  News,  have  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning 
Free  Press.  Buckley  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor  and  Rideout  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  downtown  city  beat.  William 
Latteman,  of  the  East  Orange  (N.  J.) 
News,  will  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Morning  Free  Press  Jime  6. 

Jack  Blackwell,  former  city  editor, 
Gonzales  (Tex.)  Daily  Inquirer,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Rock- 
port  (Tex.)  Pilot,  published  by  his 
father. 

John  B.  McDermott,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Atlanta  bureau  of 
the  United  Press,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  UP.  bureau  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Miss  Betty  McDavid,  1941  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  bureau. 

Michael  J.  Salamo,  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  staff.  New  York  Sun,  and  a 
graduating  senior  of  the  evening  ses¬ 
sion  of  Brooklyn  College,  ran  off 
with  first  honors  in  an  essay  contest 
on  William  Shakespeare. 

Gerald  S.  Lestz  has  resigned  as 
court  house  reporter,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era,  to  join  the  Hillman  Publi¬ 
cations,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Dorothy  Banker,  a  reporter  on 
Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress-Bulletin,  has 
written  “Earn  As  You  Learn  Writing,” 
published  by  Saunders  Press,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edith  McConnell  Denton  has 
now  joined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
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News-Herald  and  is  handling  a  col¬ 
umn  on  the  women’s  page.  Mrs.  Den¬ 
ton  is  the  wife  of  Ivan  Denton, 
manager  of  the  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
office  of  McConnell,  Eastman  &  Co. 

Quinby  Melton,  editor,  Griffin  (Ga.) 
News,  has  been  chosen  state  chairman 
of  the  United  Service  Organizations  in 
Georgia. 

George  H.  Keefe,  a  member  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen  and 
Evening  Leader  staff  for  the  past  20 
years,  has  been  named  secretary  to 
Mayor  George  Ashe  of  Lowell. 

David  R.  Davis,  news  cameraman, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau, 
International  News  Service,  has  joined 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Robert  Olds,  United  Press  political 
writer  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  Mrs.  Olds 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  May  24. 

Raymond  I.  Borst,  49,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  legislative  correspondent 
at  Albany,  was  burned  about  the 
hands  and  face  May  25  attempting 
vainly  to  save  his  mother,  Mrs.  Etta 
Borst,  83,  from  a  fire  which  destroyed 
their  summer  camp  at  Conklingville, 
N.  Y. 

Kermit  K.  Kingsbury,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  reporter,  on  May 
22  was  awarded  the  Columbian  trophy 
by  the  21  Club,  of  Worcester,  an 
organization  designed  to  interest 
young  voters  in  civic  affairs,  for  the 
“best  non-partisan  coverage  of  politi¬ 
cal  news”  in  Worcester  papers. 

Marschal  Rothe,  reporter,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Evening  Times,  is  back 
from  a  Caribbean  cruise  during  which 
he  did  a  series  of  articles  on  defense 
preparations  in  that  area. 

Roy  L.  Matson,  managing  editor, 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  has 
begun  a  daily  column  entitled  ‘"This 
World  of  Ours.” 

William  Paxton,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Maine,  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun- 
Joumal,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Maine  Aeronautical 
Conunission  of  which  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Maine  publisher,  is  chairman. 

Rand  Taylor,  cartoonist,  and  Miss 
Carol  Douthat,  feature  writer,  both 
with  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily- 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News  are  to  be 
married  soon. 

Arnold  Levin,  reporter,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Des  Moines  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Lenard  U.  Kreuger,  former  reporter 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and 
Beatrice  (Neb.)  Sun,  and  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
will  marry  Miss  Ruth  Legate  at 
Buffalo  in  July. 

Oscar  Ruhl,  former  sports  editor, 
Mansfield  (O.)  Neios-Joumal,  re¬ 
cently  sports  announcer  for  Mans¬ 
field’s  radio  station  WMAN,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Don  McLeod,  staff  writer  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  escaped  with  only 
a  ducking  when  he  fell  into  Sandy 
river  while  covering  the  annual  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  smelt  run,  but  a  week 
later  he  was  less  fortunate.  That 
time  he  fell  from  the  Portland  fire 
bureau’s  disaster  car  while  inter¬ 
viewing  victims  of  a  chemical  plant 
blast  and  tore  a  cartilage  in  the  right 
knee.  He  was  in  a  hospital  three 
weeks  recovering  from  removal  of 
the  cartilage. 

Miss  Georgia  ’Turner,  assistant  to 
the  society  editor  of  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  is  leaving  to  be  married  July  5. 

Virgil  Wylie,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  draw- 
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ing  animated  cartoons  for  the  moviei, 
has  returned  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  join 
the  art  department  staff  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian.  He  replaces  Ralph  Lee  on 
the  Oregonian,  Lee  having  been  pro- 
moted  to  political  cartoonist  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Quincy  Scott, 
who  was  called  to  active  service. 

Sarah  White  (Mrs.  Aaron  Goldberg) 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Traveler,  took 
time  out  to  become  a  mother  May  14. 
It  was  a  daughter,  her  second  child. 
She  will  return  to  the  Traveler  in 
July. 

Dan  Maher,  photographer,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  is  back  on  the  job 
after  a  month  in  the  Eastern  Maine 
General  Hospital. 

C.  William  Duncan,  rewriteman  and 
feature  writer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  was  elected  June  1  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  College. 

MacRoy  Rasor  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  June  2  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  previously  had  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman. 

William  Baird,  formerly  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Associated  Press  bureau,  has 
opened  a  new  A.P.  bureau  at  Fort 
Custer,  near  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
is  making  his  headquarters  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News. 

John  Paschall,  editor,  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Civitan  Club. 

Kenneth  Toler,  staff  member  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
in  charge  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu¬ 
reau,  last  week  was  elected  president 
of  the  Jackson  Press  Club,  succeeding 
Paul  Tiblier  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger,  staff. 

James  Spottswood,  state  editor, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  has 
resigned  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal  re¬ 
placing  Neil  Pooser  who  became  city 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Evening 
News.  Pooser  replaced  Robert  Hunter 
who  was  chosen  first  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Daytona  Beach. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 


FRED  W.  MAY,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Daily  News, 
who  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  officers 
reserve  corps,  is  now  on  duty  in  the 
public  relations  office  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo. 

Lew  Stanley,  sports  editor,  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  Post,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  navy.  His  successor  is 
William  Papp,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor. 

James  M.  Rowe,  city  hall  reporter. 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  army  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Fort  Sam  Houston 
Induction  Center,  Dodd  Field,  San 
Antonio. 

Lieut.  H.  Carleton  Cady,  feature 
writer  and  columnist.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  on  June  15  at  Sel¬ 
fridge  Field,  Mich. 

Clark  Nealon,  former  sports  writer, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and  now  in 
training  with  the  Fourth  Signal  Train¬ 
ing  Battalion  in  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  corporal. 

Albert  Stem,  who  was  with  the 
New  York  office  of  West-Holliday 
Co.  for  three  years,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  at  the  radio  opera¬ 
tors  school  at  Quantico,  Va.,  and  is 
now  assigned  to  the  first  Marine 
Aircraft  Group  of  the  Marine  Obser¬ 
vation  Squadron  at  Quantico. 

Walter  A.  Smith,  Atlanta  Journal 
Federal  Building  reporter  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Navy. 


for  JUNE  7  .  194  1 
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GUMMED  PACKING  FELT 


Ventilated  Felt  allows  the  steam 
to  escape  through  air  vents, 
thus  the  adhesive  dries  quicker 
and  the  bond  is  positive. 


OTlaJuL  Jhidu  Jii&L 


IT’S  SELF-VENTILATING 


Wrap  a  strip  of  ordin¬ 
ary  ielt  around  your 
linger.  It  will  crack 
and  spring  out 
straight  again  when 
released. 


Ventilated  Felt  is  pli¬ 
able  as  linen,  curves 
easily  without  crack¬ 
ing  and  stays  in 
place. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  —  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


When  ordinary  lelt  is  heated 
the  moisture  on  the  adhesive 
generates  steam  which  forces 
the  ielt  to  part  at  the  bond  and 
lift  from  the  mat. 

The  New  Way 


Magnified  —  Shows  air  vents 
which  permit  escape  of  steam 
and  which  expedite  drying. 
Thru  these  perforations  more 
glue  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  felt  dries  quickly  and  sets 
permanently. 
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to  Sell  Comics 
For  Advertising  Use 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


John  A.  Finneran 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  that  htrfds 
promise  of  further  development  of 
a  significant  new  trend  in  advertising 

campaigns  and  _ 

augurs  well  for 
heavier  expend¬ 
itures  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising 
space  was  made 
this  week  by 
Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president 
of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

He  announced 
formation  by 
King  of  a  new 
sales  division  to 
make  available 

to  advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  material  in  comic  strip  form  to 
he  utilized  as  advertising  copy,  either 
in  colors  or  black-and-white. 

Finneran  Heads  Division 
Heading  up  the  new  department, 
Mr.  Connolly  told  this  column,  is 
John  A.  Finneran,  who  left  the  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
where  he  was  handling  the  Ford 
account,  to  direct  King’s  new  venture. 
The  new  division  will  be  called  the 
Advertising  Service  Department,  he 
said. 

Discussing  the  theory  which  brought 
about  the  decision  to  inaugurate  the 
new  department,  Mr.  Connolly  pointed 
out  that  ad  agencies  have  been  getting 
phenomenal  results  with  comic  strip 
copy,  successfully  selling  everything 
from  candy  to  soap  flakes  and  re¬ 
frigerators  to  travel  accounts. 

“Surveys  show  that  this  type  of  ad, 
when  given  professional  comic  strip 
handling,  has  an  attention  value  as 
great  as  editorial  contents  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  they  appear,’’  he 
stated.  “Furthermore,  comic  strip  ad 
campaigns  have  outpulled  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  and  at  smaller  cost.’’ 

King,  as  the  largest  producer  of 
comics,  was  asked  for  professional 
advice  from  ad  agencies  in  recent 
months,  the  KFS  executive  related. 
Big  offers  were  made  for  the  use  of 
established  King  Features  strips  in 
ad  campaigns.  All  these  were  turned 
down  because  of  an  established  King 
policy  not  to  i>ermit  use  of  comic 
characters  it  controls  in  publication 
advertising.  However,  King  was  in¬ 
duced  to  create  entirely  new  strips 
and  panels  for  advertisers. 

Syadicat*  Has  Much  Material 
This  led  to  agencies  asking  King 
to  create  illustrations  of  all  types  for 
advertising  matter,  and  resulted  in 
Mr.  Cormolly’s  decision  to  organize 
the  special  division. 

The  new  division,  Mr.  Connolly  said, 
also  will  create  cartoon  ad  campaigns 
for  local  newspaper  advertisers.  Top- 
ranking  artists  and  writers  under 
King  editors  have  been  signed  by  the 
syndicate  for  this  work.  In  addition. 
King  also  will  draw  on  a  reservoir  of 
talent  that  has  accumulated  through 
submission  of  more  than  1,000  comic 
strip  and  cartoon  drawings  and  ideas 
to  its  editorial  department  weekly, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Finneran,  the  new  division  head, 
is  no  newcomer  to  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization.  He  was  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
American  and  later  the  Journal- 
American  for  10  years.  Before  going 
to  the  American  he  was  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 


Times  for  eight  years.  Married,  he 
is  the  father  of  four  children,  and 
makes  his  home  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Guild  Protests,  Strip  Dropped 

THE  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  this 
week  dropped  “Donald  Duck,”  the 
Walt  Disney  cartoon  strip  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate,  from  the 
paper  because  of  a  struck  work  clause 
in  its  contract  with  the  newspaper 
guild.  Robert  L.  Smith,  executive  vice 
president,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  action  was  taken  after  a  guild 
committee  called  his  attention  to  the 
clause  and  because  “the  newspaper 
lives  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  its  contracts.” 

Animators  who  are  members  of  the 
AFL  Screen  Cartoon  Guild  are  on 
strike  at  the  Disney  Studio,  asserting 
they  have  been  denied  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  recognition.  They  have  been 
joined  in  their  picket  lines  by  mem¬ 
bers  both  of  AFL  and  CIO  unions. 
The  guild  clause  under  which  the 
News  dropi>ed  the  Disney  strip  reads: 
“Employes  shall  not  be  required  to 
handle  struck  work  or  work  destined 
for  struck  departments  or  shops.” 

The  clause  does  not  affect  adver¬ 
tising,  however,  and  ads  of  theatres 
showing  Disney  cartoons  continue  to 
appear  in  the  paper.  “Mickey  Mouse,” 
the  other  Disney  strip  continues  to 
run  in  the  Herald  &  Express,  where 
it  was  stated  no  overtures  have  been 
made  by  the  guild  unit  there  to  have 
it  dropped.  I 

The  Disney  situation  is  the  second  j 
time  the  News  has  had  to  interrupt  | 
a  feature  because  of  outside  labor  I 
difficulties.  Smith  stated.  A  recent  j 
music  appreciation  offer  was  tern-  | 
porarily  stopped  because  of  a  strike  j 
at  the  recording  factory  where  the  j 
records  were  pressed. 


ARMY  PAPER  AIDS  MEN  ^ 

Panama  Coast  Artillery  News,  a 
mimeographed  paper  staffed  by  sol-  | 
diers,  has  attained  a  paid  circulation 
of  5,500,  according  to  Clay  Doster,  ^ 
master  sergeant,  who  is  editor  and 
publisher.  Profits  are  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  25,000  members  of  the 
Panama  forces,  and  recently  118  radio 
receivers  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000  and  given  jungle  positions  of 
the  corps. 


Scott 
3  to  2  Ratio 
Folders 

with  patented 
Safety  Gate 
and 

Expansion  Bands 
The  laet  word  in  Folders 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Personals  and  Notes 
MARTIN  BRANNER,  creator  of 
“Winnie”  Winkle’’  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
this  week  re¬ 
newed  his  con¬ 
tract  with  the 
syndicate  and  so 
started  his  21st 
year  of  drawing 
his  comic  strip. 

Branner  recently 
gave  up  his 
Flushing,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y., 
home  and  moved 
to  New  London, 

Conn.  .  .  .  Press 
Alliance  has 
taken  over  syn¬ 
dication  of  the  Milt  Gross  comic 
panel,  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Gross 
has  just  been  awarded  a  silver  plaque 
by  the  National  Father’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  in  recognition  of  his  sympathe¬ 
tic  portrayal  of  the  typical  American 
dad.  .  .  .  “Reg’lar  Fellers,”  drawn  by 
Gene  Byrnes  for  Associated  News¬ 
papers.  has  been  selected  as  the  radio 
program  to  take  the  Jack  Benny 
Sunday  night  spot  by  General  Foods, 
beginning  June  8.  The  strip  also  will 
be  adapted  for  motion  pictures.  .  .  . 
Bill  Cunningham,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  is  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  the  West.  He’ll  return 
to  New  York  for  the  Joe  Louis-Billy 
Conn  fight  later  this  month.  .  .  . 
United  has  announced  the  name  of 
the  Dick  Moores  strip,  “Jim  Hardy,” 
has  been  changed  to  “Windy  and 
Paddles,”  after  new  characters  intro¬ 
duced  by  Moores  had  stolen  the 
show  from  the  original  character.  .  .  . 
Bell  Syndicate  currently  has  for 
release  eight  articles  on  Winston 


Churchill  written  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  back  in  1906,  depicting  the 
early  life  of  England’s  Prime  Mina- 
ter.  Bell  also  has  for  release  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Life  With  Father 
Flanagan,”  famed  director  of  “Boys 
Town’’  as  told  to  Frank  Scully.  . 
Bert  Henderson  and  Will  Connor  have 
created  a  new  comic  strip,  “Waddles,” 
which  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  for  immediate  release.  .  . 
Franklin  Fisher,  formerly  Washington 
correspondent  for  National  Pubs 
Features  Syndicate  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  Guide,  has  opened  his 
own  news  and  photo  agency.  Called 
the  Eastern  Press  Association,  it  is 
located  at  262  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  .  .  .  James  J.  Braddock,  for¬ 
mer  heavyweight  champion,  picks 
Billy  Conn  to  beat  Joe  Louis  June  18 
in  an  exclusive  by-line  story  for  the 
AP  Feature  Service  being  released  to 
p.m.  papers  of  June  13.  .  .  .  Overseas 
News  Agency  this  week  moved  to  new 
and  larger  quarters  at  101  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

HAD  SCHMELING  PHOTO 

Visual  proof  that  former  heavy¬ 
weight  champion  Max  Schmeling  is 
very  much  alive  despite  a  report  he 
had  been  killed  as  a  German  para¬ 
chutist  in  Crete  reached  New  Yoik 
June  3  when  International  News 
Photos  received  from  Berlin  by  radio 
a  photograph  of  the  famous  boxer 
taken  the  day  before  in  an  Athens 
hospital,  where  he  was  taken  after 
being  layed  low  by  a  light  malarial 
attack  in  Crete. 

■ 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  have 
been  appointed  as  the  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  effective  July  1,  1941. 


Martin  Branner 


•  From  the  day .  in  October,  1924, 
when  we  began  selling  Certified 
Mats,  we  appreciated  the  fact  that 
mats  are  but  a  means  to  an  end — 
which  is  the  production  of  good 
printing  plates. 

That  we  planned  well  —  that  Certi- 
fieds  DO  help  stereotype  foundries 
I  to  produce  good  printing  plates  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
i  more  Certified  Mats  used  by  newspa¬ 
pers  than  any  other  brand  of  mat. 


However,  we  do  not  ask  publishers 
and  stereotypers  to  take  Certified 
excellence  for  granted.  Instead,  just 
as  we  asked  them  17  years  ago  to 
compare  and  decide  for  themselves, 
we  still  ask  them  to  compare — th»t 
they  may  know. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A- 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP> 

9  Rxktfellcr  Ptaia.  D«pt.  P.  New  York,  R.  7. 


I 


POR  JUNE  7,  1941 
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WATCH  OUT  FOR  LAZY  EYES  —  Readers  today  don’t  linger  over  the 
paper  without  real  eye-appeal.  Dull,  foggy  text,  blurry  halftones,  mili¬ 
tate  against  your  paper’s  "staying-power”  —  its  ability  to  hold  the 
reader  long  enough  for  advertising  to  get  a  chance  to  sell. 


f  ^ 


BUYING  ACTION!  Your  advertisers  know  what  buy-appeal  means  — 
more  customers  and  livelier  business  at  retail  counters.  Sharp,  clear  print¬ 
ing  is  more  important  to  quick,  profitable  buying-action  than  many  pub¬ 
lishers  realize.  Results  depend  tremendously  on  what  ink  you  use  and 
how  you  use  it. 


THE  WOKLD'S  LARGEST  ^ MAKER 

MORRILL 


STAYIMG-POWER 

Wins  the  money  for 

NEWSPAPERS,  too! 


SECRET  OF  "STAYING-POWER”  is  illustrated  by  this  unretouched 
photo,  blown-up  22  times,  of  sample  of  body  text  picked  at  random 
from  paper  printed  with  Morrill  Ink.  Microscope  reveals  bold,  uniform 
coverage  and  sharp,  crisp  appearance  which  insure  clean-cut  reading  ease. 


MORE  CIRCULATION,  MORE  ADVERTISING  for  the  paper  which  in¬ 
sures  "staying-power”  by  printing  clean,  vivid  halftones;  strong  smooth 
coverage  of  large  type  and  solids;  crisp,  clear  text  —  the  Morrill  Way. 
This  means  the  finest  news  inks  available,  backed  by  matchless  technical 
service.  Ask  for  details! 


Write  or  wire  for  the  MORRILL  SERVICE  MAN 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

S  IxW  '’a  J  ;  1,^"' °  °  "  A  T I O  K 

iuu  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  N  Y 

cSic*??'’-,.”''”'  CONr,  PH, 

BO  to!  .BAHChIb*”  •'"‘"C'SCO.-CAL; 

CHICAGO  *. '^ST^LOU^S^  •  MmNBAPOl’Tc**  *  DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES  '  ‘•.“‘''Ian  ^Kc', Sc'i"  '.  "ee*??!? 
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Auto  Makers 
Show  Interest  In 
Used  Car  Clas'fied 

By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 

For  the  first  time,  in  many  cities, 
automobile  factory  contact  men  are 
making  specific  recommendations  to 
dealers  regarding  the  amount  to  be 
spent  and  the  type  of  ads  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  The  following  report  from  a 
midwestern  classified  manager  de¬ 
scribes  what  seems  to  be  a  new  fac¬ 
tory  practice. 

A  factory  man  came  to  town  and 
made  an  analysis  of  the  advertising 
cost  in  ratio  to  cars  sold,  after  which 
he  recommended  a  reduction  of  $300 
per  month  in  the  dealer’s  classified 
appropriation.  This  particular  dealer 
had  been  spending  around  $500  a 
month  for  classified  advertising. 

Along  this  same  line  a  Florida 
classified  manager  reports  a  wide¬ 
spread  rumor  that  factory  men  are 
trying  to  promote  a  dealer  agreement 
which  would  sharply  restrict  classified 
advertising  appropriations.  The  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  Florida  city  use  classified 
display  ads  almost  exclusively. 

A  recent  nationwide  survey  among 
classified  managers  disclosed  the  fact 
that  factory  men  in  many  cities  are 
reconunending  the  use  of  fully  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  on  a  daily  basis.  Most 
classified  managers  and  advertising 
directors  are  quite  concerned  over  the 
probability  of  Used  Car  linage  losses 
and  how  to  offset  them.  Most  classi¬ 
fied  managers  feel  that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  factories  will  start  a  move 
to  reduce  the  amounts  spent  for 
classified,  at  least  in  those  cities  where 
dealers  are  spendi.ng  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  attempt  to  out-buy  each  other. 

However,  three  classified  managers 
in  as  many  different  states  reported 
that  Packard  factory  men  have 
strongly  endorsed  the  consistent  use 
of  regular  classified  descriptive  ads, 
rather  than  large  classified  display 
ads,  for  greater  response  per  dollar 
spent.  In  9  out  of  10  cities  factory 
men  have  recommended  increases  in 
the  dealer’s  classified  advertising 
budget  rather  than  reductions.  In 
several  instances  dealers  with  heavy 
used  car  inventories  have  been 
strongly  advised  to  reduce  prices  and 
buy  large  classified  display  ads  an¬ 
nouncing  the  savings. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  interesting 
conunents  from  classified  managers 
regarding  factory  co-operation  and 
used  car  advertising  in  general: 

From  a  midwestern  city: 


“Factory  men  have  been  coming  into  our 
city  anJ  going  over  their  dealers'  books  and 
figuring  out  their  advertising  costs  on  used 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


car  sales.  They  leave  with  a  budget  setup, 
which  is  in  nearly  every  case  a  reduction 
in  their  current  appropriation 

“The  Studebaker  Company  was  spending  on 
an  average  of  $500  monthly  on  advertising  and 
after  the  factory  representative  made  his 
checkup  of  used  car  sales,  left  them  with 
$200  per  month  to  be  used  on  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising  He  didn’t  set  it  up  on  a  unit  basis 
that  could  fluctuate  with  increased  sales.  Our 
dealer,  therefore,  is  under  the  impression  he 
is  to  spend  $200  per  month  whether  sales  are 
up  or  down.” 

From  Indiana: 

“.Most  of  the  factories  recommended  heavy 
classified  copy  and  are  willing  in  several  cases 
to  hack  this  up  with  money.  Our  biggest 
pnjblem  is  trying  to  get  factory  money  to  l)e 
Used  in  classified  instead  of  display.” 

From  Oregon: 

“To  date,  we  have  not  heard  of  factory 
representatives  interfering  with  dealers’ 
budgets,  although  for  some  time  past  numer¬ 
ous  dealers  have  been  receiving  financial  help 
with  their  advertising  from  the  factories. 

“Incidentally,  the  Portland  Automobile 
Dealers  .Association  made  a  request  to  both 
newspapers  that  advertising  other  than  classi¬ 
fied  style  be  eliminated  from  the  classified  col¬ 
umns.  This  was  put  into  effect.” 

From  Texas: 

“Chevrolet  representatives  are  working  this 
territory  and  suggest  reduced  prices  and  large 
scale  copy  of  a  display  classified  nature. 

“The  Studebaker  dealer  in  our  city  is  using 
more  classified  now  than  ever  before.  I  know 
nothing  about  a  factory  man  suggesting  a 
reduction  in  the  budget.  Local  dealer  is  doing 
good  job  on  his  advertising  and  that’s  what 
counts. 

“So  far  the  factory  men  who  have  come 
to  our  city  have  increa.se(l  advertising  budgets, 
rather  than  decreasing  them.  The  results  have 
usually  meant  increased  business  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  used  car  inventory.” 

From  Viriginia: 

“We  are  thankful  to  say  that  we  do  have 
factory  representatives  who  are  in  monthly 
contact  with  Chevrolet,  Ford,  Dodge,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  distributors  here  and  practically  all 
other  distributors,  but  in  all  instances  so  far 
as  we  know  they  are  encouraging  the  dealers 
to  step  up  their  advertising  programs  instead 
of  curtailing  them  in  any  way.” 

From  Ohio: 

“Factory  contact  men  are  continually  check¬ 
ing  our  dealers  and  for  the  most  part  are  very 
helpful  to  us.  Without  exception  they  like  to 
see  used  car  stocks  down  and  they  advocate 
s|)ending  enough  advertising  money  to  bring 
them  down.  In  many  instances,  the  factory 
kicks  in  money  to  help  bring  an  appropriation 
up  to  where  it  should  be.” 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  r^uire 
soUd  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Yonth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publiwer. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professiontd  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


The  Duplex  Tubular 
Vacuum  Casting  Box 

IS  IN  USE  OR  ON  ORDER 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Denver,  Colorado,  Catholic  Register 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mercury  Press 
LaSalle,  Illinois,  Post  Tribune 
St.  Charles,  Illinois,  Roto-Color,  Inc. 

Evanston,  Illinois,  News  Index. 

Pekin,  Illinois,  Daily  Times 
Huntington  Indiana,  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  Kansas  Color  Press 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  Inquirer-Messenger 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  News-Democrat 
Augusta,  Maine,  Kennebec  Journal 
Lewiston,  Maine,  Sun-Journal 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Sentinel 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger 
Waltham,  Mass.,  News  Tribune 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer-News 
Detroit,  Mich.,  American  Publishing  Corp. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Safran  Printing  Co. 

Holland,  Mich.,  Sentinel 
Monroe,  Mich,,  News 
Billings,  Mont.,  Gazette 
Missoula,  Mont.,  Missoulian 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Tribune  Ptg.  Co. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  Monitor  Index 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  Democrat  &  Capital 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  Telegraph 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Everybody’s  Daily 

Olean,  New  York,  Times  Herald 

Oneonta,  New  York,  Star 

Niagara  Fails,  New  York.  Gazette 

Kingston,  New  York,  Freeman  Pub.  Co. 

Ashland,  Ohio,  Times  Gazette 
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Never  before  in  history  has  our  civilization  hung 
so  precariously  on  the  slender  thread  of  Time. 

The  Time  of  key  men — technicians,  scientists,  work¬ 
ers,  executives — is  literally  the  lifeline  of  liberty 
and  security  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Through  an  integrated  national  and  international 


air  transport  system,  with  uniform  service,  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities,  the  nation’s  Airlines  are 
playing  their  vital  part  in  defense.  With  the  busiest 
fleet  of  airplanes  in  the  world,  twenty-four  hours 
each  day,  they  are  aiding  industry  in  conserving 
that  most  essential  of  all  defense  materiel... T/W.' 
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For  information  on  schedules,  fares,  etc.,  to  any  point  on  the  domestic  or  international  Airlines  ask  any  travel  agent 
or  airline  office;  or  write:  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION,  135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Gitlow  Says  Guild  Has 
Aided  Communists 

The  Communist  party  has  been 
aided  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  Benjamin  Gitlow,  one-time 
leader  of  that  party  and  twice  its 
candidate  for  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  before  it  expelled  him 
in  1929  after  a  break  with  Joseph 
Stsdin,  testified  before  the  Rapp-Cou- 
dert  investigating  committee  in  New 
York  June  4. 

After  testifying  that  the  Communist 
party  is  powerful  among  school  teach¬ 
ers,  who  were  chosen  to  stress  the 
“ciiltural  field,”  Gitlow  referred  to 
“the  union  of  the  newspapermen,”  and 
said: 

“That  union  is  dominated  by  the 
Communist  party.  Through  that  domi¬ 
nance  they  are  in  a  position  to  color 
news,  to  interpret  news  and  in  a  very 
marked  degree  to  mislead  millions  of 
the  American  public  on  important 
questions.” 

Senator  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
investigating  subversive  activities  in 
New  York’s  school  system,  referred 
at  the  close  of  Gitlow’s  testimony  to 
the  remarks  by  the  witness  about  the 
guild. 

“So  far  as  the  men  and  women 
representing  the  press  with  whom  this 
committee  has  had  any  contact,”  said 
Senator  Coudert,  “the  reports  that 
they  have  made  on  the  actions  and 
testimony  before  this  committee  have 
been  made  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fairness.” 

In  reply,  Gitlow  explained  that  when 
he  referred  to  Communist  domination 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  he  meant  the 
leadership  and  not  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
porters.  He  added:  “The  bulk  of  the 
newspaper  people  in  the  United  States, 
in  my  opinion,  are  loyal  and  trust¬ 
worthy  individuals.” 

■ 

Knox  Restricts  Naval 
Construction  News 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5 — An  ad¬ 
ditional  restriction  on  naval  con¬ 
struction  news  was  placed  today  by 
Secretary  Frank  Knox  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“In  the  interests  of  security,  press 
releases  concerning  contracts  between 
the  Navy  Department  and  individual 
contractors  will  be  discontinued.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  contracts  will  be 
available  to  persons  having  legitimate 
business  with  the  Navy  Department 
and  such  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  bureaus  issuing  the  con¬ 
tracts.” 

Secretary  Knox  asked  Congress 
Wednesday  to  prohibit  all  photographs 
or  sketches  of  national  defense  cen¬ 
ters  or  objects  anywhere,  and  said 


Japanese  agents  were  taking  such  pic¬ 
tures.  He  testified  at  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  in  favor  of  legislation  that  would 
impose  penalties  of  $500  and  six 
months’  imprisonment  for  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  of  any  vessel,  yard,  aircraft, 
or  national  defense  center  or  object 
anywhere,  specifically  including  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

“This  is  really  very  mild  and  it’s 
necessary,”  Secretary  Knox  told  re¬ 
porters.  “Pictures  innocently  taken 
might  be  used  by  an  unfriendly 
power.” 

Under  it,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
could  grant  exemptions  for  making 
any  photographs  he  approved. 

■ 

NEA  Pres.  Honored 
By  Ohio  Newsmen 

“Newspapers  will  do  more  than 
their  full  share  in  connection  with 
defense  efforts,  and  publishers  within 
their  own  lights  will  not  print  news 
of  detriment  to  the  coimtry.  If  there 
are  matters  in  connection  with  de¬ 
fense  which  should  not  be  known, 
then  the  government  should  control 
such  information  from  its  source.” 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Press,  London,  O.,  and 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  made  that  statement  June 
6  at  a  dinner  which  Ohio  newspapers 
gave  in  his  honor  at  the  Southern 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Mr.  Howard,  in 
declaring  that  “we  will  not  shirk  our 
duty”  in  the  present  emergency, 
warned  at  the  same  time  that  the 
NEA  will  be  “just  as  vigilant  in  seeing 
that  any  effort  made  in  the  name  of 
national  defense  to  unjustifiably  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  quickly  exposed  and  fought  with  all 
our  strength.  If  the  people  know  the 
full  truth  it  is  doubtful  whether  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  will  be  permitted.” 

Spokesmen  for  Ohio  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  which  honored  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  included  C.  Vic  Hughes,  East 
Liverpool  Review,  vice-president  of 
the  Ohio  Select  Last  of  Dailies;  Frank 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate,  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies;  E.  W. 
Lampson,  Jefferson  Gazette,  president 
of  the  Buckeye  Press  Association,  and 
E.  C.  Amos,  Sidney  Daily  News,  donor 
of  the  NEA’S  Amos  award. 

PEGLER  HONORED 

Westbrook  Pegler,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  recent  recipient  of  a 
Pulitzer  prize,  was  awarded  a  silver 
plaque  by  Post  30  of  the  American 
Legion  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  June  4 
at  the  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Country 
Club.  The  plaque  was  given  him  “for 
distinguished  service  to  America.” 
About  200  persons  attended. 


Here's  a 

Junior  Autoplate 

that  sounds  like  a  good  buy.  It  is  offered  by  a  reput¬ 
able  firm  and  is  fully  described  in  this  week's 
EQUIPMENT  MART  in  the  classified  pages.  Why 
not  turn  to  that  section  on  page  47  now?  Every  week 
good  buys  in  used  and  new  equipment  are  listed  for 
your  attention  in  the  classified  EQUIPMENT  MART. 

CLASSIHED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 


AND  SO  THIS 
NEWSPAPER  BECAME 
THE  FIRST  DAILY 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  the  press  of  news 
that  caused  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  the 
General  Advertiser  to  become  America’s  first 
daily  newspaper  (1784).  It  was  the  large 
amount  of  advertising. 

Since  that  day,  advertising  has  played  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  the  nation’s 
development.  It  has  facilitated  the  fast  and 
steady  flow  of  goods  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer.  It  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
daily  newspaper’s  growth.  And  it  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  enhancing  the  chain 
store’s  ability  to  bring  to  the  people  of  your 
community  ever  better  and  better  merchandise 
at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Better  merchandise  at  low  prices  naturally 
means  that  the  people  of  your  trading  area  can 
•  afford  to  buy  more  .  .  .  and  oftener.  And  be¬ 
cause  local  well-being  depends  not  only  on 
the  number  of  dollars  in  the  community,  but 
on  the  speed  with  which  they  circulate,  chain 
stores  make  possible  busier  communities. 

Furthermore,  experience  has  proved  that 
the  chain  store  kind  of  efficient  distribution 
passes  back  to  producers  a  greater  portion  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar;  it  gives  better  wages 
and  hours  to  the  employees  who  develop  it; 
and  it  enables  consumers  to  buy  more  and  con¬ 
sequently  enjoy  a  higher  living  standard,  no 
matter  what  their  income  level. 

By  making  available  in  your  community 
the  advantages  of  efficient  mass  distribution, 
chain  stores  strive  toward  an  objective  identical 
with  that  of  newspapers  and  other  civic  institu¬ 
tions — the  objective  of  building  busier  and 
better  cities  and  towns  throughout  America. 

THE  GREAT 
ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC 
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.  full  speed  ahead 

— Admiral  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay 

1864 


In  industry,  too,  speed  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  ever  since  1804,  Johnson 
craftsmen  have  helped  to  speed  the  wheels  of 
American  business  by  producing  the  finest  inks 
they  know  how  to  make. 

Today,  Johnson  Inks  represent  the  best  results 
of  modem  machinery  combined  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  technical  skill.  Johnson  Inks  are  the 
modern  running  mates  to  modern  presses  and 
modern  printing. 
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New  Sources  of  Revenue 
A  Challenge  to  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

“IF  YOU  REALLY  want  to  give  news¬ 
paper  promotion  people  some  sound 
and  constructive  advice,”  a  newspaper 
advertising  executive  told  xis  the  other 
day,  “tell  them  to  get  busy  and  dis¬ 
cover  ways  and  means  of  tapping  new 
sources  of  advertising  revenue  for 
newspapers.” 

“But  aren't  they  always  doing  that?"’ 
we  asked. 

“Not  by  a  long  shot,”  he  came  back 
at  us.  “They’re  always  trying  to  help 
the  advertising  department  land  a 
new  account,  yes — or  trying  to  get 
running  accounts  to  use  more  space — 
or  trying  to  get  more  linage  on  the 
basis  of  specicd  event  promotions  like 
Furniture  Week  or  Buy-the-Baby-a- 
Buggy  Week  or  Father’s  Day  or  what 
have  you. 

New  Sources  for  Newspapers 

“Mind  you,  all  this  is  very  fine.  But 
when  I  say  new  sources  of  revenue,  I 
mean  exactly  that — I  mean  sources 
that  have  never  before  been  tapped 
for  advertising  by  any  medium,  or  at 
any  rate,  never  by  newspapers. 

“As  we  shift  into  high  in  our  un¬ 
limited  emergency,  new  sources  of 
revenue  are  going  to  become  more  and 
more  important.  Right  now,  for  in¬ 
stance,  automotive  linage  looks  all 
right.  What  will  it  be  three  months 
from  today?  What  will  airline  adver¬ 
tising  look  like  six  months  from  to¬ 
day? 

“It’s  all  right  to  try  and  sell  adver¬ 
tisers,  as  every  one  in  the  business  is 
trying  to  do,  on  the  idea  that  they 
must  keep  advertising  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  still  recognize  them  when 
peace  breaks  out — and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff.  But  the  realities  of  the  situation 
are  that  some  shrinkage  in  advertis¬ 
ing  is  bound  to  come  and  to  come  at 
a  time  when  costs  are  going  up  and 
up  and  up. 

“The  paradox  of  it  all  is  that  just 
when  newspaper  managements  should 
be  most  concerned  with  discovering 
new  sources  of  revenue  their  time  and 
thought  and  energy  is  taken  up  by 
other  vital  management  problems. 
That  gives  promotion  departments  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

Job  for  Entiro  Industry 
“I  agree  that  this  is  a  problem  the 
newspaper  industry  ought  to  tackle  as 
an  industry.  But  every  market 
abounds  in  untapped  sources  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  that  can  be  tapped 
if  only  someone  has  the  patience  and 
the  ingenuity  to  seek  them  out  and 
sell  them.  If  one  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  department  can  do  a  job  of  this 
kind  in  its  local  market,  it  won’t  be 
long  before  others  are  doing  the  same 
thing — and  the  net  effect  will  be  prof¬ 
itable  for  the  whole  industry. 

“I  listened  to  a  fellow  the  other  day 
tell  me  all  about  his  problem  of  trying 
to  get  the  Superduper  people  to 
double  their  space  in  his  paper.  The 
fact  is,  the  Government  has  grabbed 
all  the  Superduper  production  and 
it’ll  be  at  least  three  years  before  the 
Superduper  people  can  even  talk  to  a 
consumer.  Sure,  ideally,  they  ought 
to  keep  on  advertising  for  the  long 
pull. 

“But  from  a  practical  dollars-and- 
cents  point  of  view,  I’d  rather  have 
the  job  of  selling  advertising  to  some 
guy  that  never  has  advertised  be¬ 
fore  but  could  use  a  lot  of  cxis- 
tomers  instead  of  to  some  outfit  that 
has  spent  millions  in  advertising  but 


can’t  even  say  hello  to  a  customer 
today  without  having  Bill  Knudsen 
frown  at  him. 

“That’s  good  advice,  bud.  Pass  it 
along.” 

Gladly. 

Meet  the  People 

STANDARD  equipment  in  any  pro¬ 
motion  man’s  work  kit  should  be 
a  camera  and  in  his  working  abilities 
the  ability  to  use  it.  Because  pictures, 
good,  human  interest  pictures,  can  do 
more  to  snap  up  a  promotion  piece 
than  any  other  single  thing. 

Proof  of  this  is  a  piece  that  comes 
along  this  week  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  “Meet  the  People’’ 
it  is  called,  and  meet  the  people  is 
just  exactly  what  you  do  when  you 
look  through  it.  Because  the  piece  is 
made  up  mainly  of  pictures  of  people, 
plain  people,  brought  together  by  a 
common  interest  in  two  things — the 
Journal-American  and  a  home. 

What  the  piece  does  is  tell  the  story 
of  the  Joumal-American’s  New  Homes 
Exhibit,  held  during  the  month  of 
February.  The  exhibit  was  “a  drama¬ 
tized  home  information  service,  de¬ 
signed  to  educate  the  public  in  every 
aspect  of  home  ownership.” 

“More  than  20,000  eager  visitors.” 
the  promotion  tells  us,  “came  to  look 
at  maps,  models,  movies  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  homes;  to  read  hundreds  of 
descriptive  booklets;  to  ask  an  FHA 
representative  more  questions  about 
buying,  building  and  financing  in  a 
week  than  he  had  been  asked  in  a 
year  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Fully  22  pages  in  this  spiral-bound, 
12xl2-inch  book  are  devoted  to  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  people  at  the  exhibit, 
12  pictures  to  a  page.  All  kinds  of 
people  are  to  be  found  here — young 
couples  just  starting  out,  old  couples 
getting  set  for  the  long  finish,  couples 
with  kids  and  just  couples.  The  cam¬ 
era  has  caught  them  all  absorbed  in 
one  or  another  phase  of  the  exhibit. 
Plus  a  little  explanatory  copy,  which 
is  well  done,  that’s  your  promotion,  a 
promotion  that  has  implications  far 
beyond  the  real  estate  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  which  it  was  done,  a 
promotion  that  rates  high  with  us 
and  should  rate  just  as  high  with  the 
prospects  who  receive  it. 

Inldonnotion 

SOME  TIME  back  the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  issued 
an  excellent  booklet,  “Trees  Make 
News.”  This  told  the  story  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  printing  papers.  Now 
the  Capper  people  follow  this  up  with 
another  booklet,  “Inkformation,”  which 
tells  the  story  of  printing  inks  and 
their  uses  in  the  Capper  publications. 

“Inkformation’’  is  an  informative 
and  interesting  booklet,  well  written, 
well  illustrated,  well  designed  and 
well  printed.  It  should  prove  a  val¬ 
uable  institutional  promotion,  one 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  schools  and,  frankly,  one 
that  every  promotion  man  would  do 
well  to  read. 

City  of  Women 

THE  WAY  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 

Intelligencer  figures  it,  Seattle  is 
pretty  much  a  city  of  women.  That 
is,  the  women  who  read  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  form  quite  a  city,  some 
355,000  in  size  and  some  $430,000,000 
in  annual  spending  capacity.  Impor¬ 


tant  news,  this,  for  any  advertiser — 
and  the  Post-Intelligencer  gets  the 
news  over  with  interest  and  punch 
in  a  booklet  it  has  just  issued,  “Let’s 
talk  about  women.” 

Designed  with  a  feeling  for  the 
dramatic,  the  booklet,  Si'ixll  inches 
in  size,  plastic  bound  and  using  color 
and  photographs  with  interesting  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  develops  a  good  sales 
story  for  the  Post-Intelligencer’s  Sun¬ 
day  Society  Section  as  a  showplace 
for  goods  intended  for  women.  The 
story  runs  right  into  a  facsimile  re¬ 
production  of  the  section  in  reduced 
size,  bound  right  in  as  a  part  of  the 
promotion.  A  good  job  which  has  had 
a  good  result. 

Just  Folks 

FOLKSY  is  the  word  for  a  promotion 

the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat  has  just  sent  out, 
“Peeking  into  Muskogee  homes  to  see 
what  they  buy.”  It  reports  a  survey 
the  papers  made  recently,  providing 
information  about  what  newspapers 
are  read  in  Muskogee  homes,  how 
many  homes  read  magazines  too, 
ownership  of  mechanical  refrigerators, 
electric  washing  machines,  radios  and 
automobiles.  A  few  other  pertinent 
market  facts  are  also  included. 

But  the  main  thing  about  this  piece 
that  appeals  to  us  is  the  simple, 
straightforward,  folksy  copy  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  “why”  of  the  survey  and 
how  it  was  made.  Somehow,  it  gives  a 
tone  to  the  piece  that  almost  makes 
the  factual  information  in  it  of  sec- 
ondaiy  importance.  If  the  papers  and 
their  readers  are  on  the  kind  cf 
friendly  terms  this  copy  indicates,  fig¬ 
ures  are  unnecessary  to  show  what 
these  papers  can  do  for  an  advertiser 
in  Muskogee. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  New  York  Sun — “Popular 

Homes  of  Today,”  a  46-page  book, 
8h2xll’/2  inches  in  size,  well  illustrated, 
designed  as  an  aid  to  prospective  home 
buyers.  Sells  for  25c  and  contains 
enough  practical  information  to  make 
it  worth  the  price.  Merchandised 
among  real  estate  advertisers  and  in 
the  household  appliance  field,  it  should 
prove  a  promotion  worth  the  price  too. 

From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— a  folder  promoting  the  week  of  June 
8-14  for  Father’s  Day  promotions. 
Tells  the  story  simply  and  well,  is  at¬ 


tractively  designed  for  quick  and  easy 
reading.  We  especially  like  the  idea 
of  promoting  not  a  single  day  for  ad¬ 
vertising  but  a  whole  week,  a  small 
but  good  start  on  the  road  to  promot¬ 
ing  continuity  of  advertising. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post— 
a  folder  showing  that  Life  Magazine’s 
spread  about  Washington  being  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Number  One  Boom  Town  was 
out  of  date  even  before  the  ink  was 
d;y  on  Life’s  pages. 

A  32-page  booklet  from  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  “The  Story  of 
Your  Newspaper,”  intended  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  visitors  to  the  Dispatch 
plant  and  to  audiences  before  whom 
Dispatch  people  are  speakers.  The 
story  is  briskly  told  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  82  pictures.  Gordon 
Kuster,  Sunday  editor,  was  detached 
for  three  weeks  to  supervise  the  book¬ 
let,  taking,  developing  and  printing 
all  the  pictures,  as  well  as  editing  the 
copy.  Ramon  S.  Cram,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  had  charge  of  the  whole 
project.  Altogether  an  all-around 
fine  job. 

The  Philadelphia  Smash 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  sets 

something  of  a  record  this  week 
with  its  four-color,  four-page  insert 
in  Time  magazine.  So  far  as  we  can 
find  out,  this  is  the  biggest  newspaper 
promotion  ever  carried  in  Time — and. 
at  a  space  cost  of  about  $14,800  and  a 
production  cost  easily  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  additional,  it  is 
probably  the  most  expensive  news¬ 
paper  promotion  ever  placed  in  a 
single  medium. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  a  superla¬ 
tive  promotion  in  cost  alone.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Harry  Casey  has  chalked 
up  for  the  Inquirer  a  notable  promo¬ 
tion  that  should  make  just  the  im¬ 
pression  he  seeks  to  make  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  people  all  over  the  country. 
For  this  insert  in  Time,  using  color 
charts  to  excellent  story  and  illustra¬ 
tive  advantage,  gets  the  Inquirer’s 
message  across  in  a  way  that  is  hard 
to  beat. 

The  charts  cover  a  10-year  period. 
The  red  which  indicates  the  Inquirer’s 
record  bobs  pretty  steadily  along  the 
top  like  the  flame  on  your  brandy. 
The  charts  assert  the  Inquirer’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  news  and  feature  linage,  cir¬ 
culation,  department  store  advertising, 
classified  advertising,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  national  and  total  advertising. 
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HKEI  NEWS  COLOR  BOOK-Send  for  your  free  copy  of  IPI’s 
Newspaper  Color  Specimen  book.  It  contains  samples  of 
all  the  colors  used  ordinarily  in  news  color  printing.  Just 
drop  us  a  line,  and  we’ll  send  you  one  immediately.  Dept. 
E.P.U.,  International  Printing  Ink,  75  Varick  St.,  New  York. 
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Yes,  IPI  news  inks  are 
tested  in  our  own  pressroom 

This  is  the  newspress  in  the  laboratories  of  Interchemical 
Corporation,  parent  company  for  IPI.  It  is  a  modern,  newly 
designed  press,  capable  of  delivering  48,000  16-page  tabloid 
size  newspapers  an  hour.  It  can  run  at  1600  feet  a  minute,  and 
it  is  completely  equipped  with  folder,  cutter,  two  distributing 
mechanisms,  and  all  of  the  devices  used  in  up-to-date  news¬ 
paper  pressrooms. 

Yes,  IPI  is  in  the  newspaper  business — not  as  a  printer,  but 
as  a  manufacturer  of  every  type  of  newspaper  inks.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  test  news  inks  on  a  tiny  proving  press,  but  our  labora¬ 
tories  want  to  do  a  much  more  thorough  job.  When  they  test 
news  inks  they  want  to  see  how  they  run,  not  under  laboratory 
conditions,  but  under  real  commercial  printing  conditions.  That’s 
where  our  news  press  comes  in.  New  inks,  improved  formula¬ 
tions,  are  run  on  this  press  just  as  they  would  be  in  an  actual 
pressroom.  In  this  way  we  know  how  they  will  work.  For  the 
latest  developments  in  news  ink — both  black  and  comic  color 
inks — look  to  IPI.  With  a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  with  complete  equipment  for  real  commercial  test  printing, 
IPI  is  maintaining  its  leadership  in  the  newspaper  ink  held. 
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Army  Rules  Are  Lenient 
For  Camera  Carriers 


By  JACK  PRICE 

BECAUSE  OF  the  many  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  news¬ 
papermen  and  others  regarding  the 
U.  S.  Army  attitude  on  the  use  of 
cameras  in  and  about  army  camps, 
we  made  a  trip  to  Washington  last 
week  to  get  the  answers.  We  find 
that  high  army  officials  have  very 
liberal  views  on  the  subject,  and  that 
no  strict  censorship  is  contemplated 
for  the  present. 

Some  of  the  questions  we  asked  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  the 
professional.  Among  them  were  the 
following: 

Com  Pketogs  Help  the  Army? 

Is  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  War 
Department  for  permission  to  take 
pictures  in  any  army  camp?  What 
has  become  of  the  questionnaires  sent 
by  individual  newspaper  cameramen 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  for  relay  to  the 
army?  Must  photos  taken  in  an 
army  camp  be  censored  before  publi¬ 
cation? 

Can  newspaper  photographers  help 
the  army  and  how?  Will  the  army 
be  required  to  call  upon  private 
sources  for  cameras  and  lenses?  How 
is  the  Signal  Corps  training  their  pho¬ 
tographers?  If  I  am  inducted  into 
Service,  may  I  take  my  camera  and 
equipment  with  me? 

To  the  several  editors  and  camera¬ 
men  who  desired  to  know  to  what 
office  to  write  for  permission  to  take 
pictures  in  an  army  controlled  zone, 
we  are  informed  that  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  area  has  authority  to 
grant  such  permission  to  accredited 
newspaper  photographers  and  free 
lances.  In  this  connection,  we  are 
advised  that  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  zones  selected  for  pictorializa- 
tion  will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  every 
manner  possible. 

Cards  on  Filn 

For  the  benefit  of  those  cameramen 
who  filled  out  the  questionnaires  re¬ 
quested  by  this  department,  we  inform 
them  that  every  such  paper  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Signal  Corps  and 
an  index  card  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  is  on  file  in  the  Signal 
Corps.  These  cards  are  given  serious 
consideration  and  as  soon  as  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  induction  of  any 
man  whose  card  is  indexed  is  re¬ 
corded,  the  Signal  Corps  makes  an 
effort  to  have  such  men  transferred 
to  that  department  when  and  if  va¬ 
cancies  exist.  If  your  name  has  not 
been  called  for  transfer  please  do  not 
think  you  have  been  forgotten.  It 
takes  time  for  the  transfer  to  clear 
through  military  channels.  Of  course, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  even 
though  the  army  personnel  is  growing, 
peace-time  requlations  are  still  in 
force  and  the  photographic  sections 
are  being  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  au¬ 
thorization  permits.  While  on  this 
subject,  we  may  as  well  clear  up  a 
situation  that  has  confused  many 
photographers  eligible  for  military 
service.  At  present  there  is  only  one 
company  of  photographers  at  full 
military  strength,  146  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men.  This  company  includes 
motion  picture  and  still  cameramen, 
chauffeurs,  mechanics  and  men  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  paper  work  and  other 
details. 

Another  company  is  in  the  process 
of  formation.  When  a  full  company 
has  been  formed  it  is  parcelled  out 
according  to  the  demands  from  vari¬ 
ous  corps  areas  and  then  sub-divided 
into  smaller  units  for  operation  with 
designated  divisions.  Both  still  and 
motion  picture  photographers  com¬ 


pose  the  small-sized  units.  Each  man 
is  well-trained  in  military  tactics  and 
has  been  schooled  in  the  Signal  Corps 
photographic  manual  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  photograph  company. 
We  have  been  told  that  25%  of  the 
still  cameramen  in  the  Signal  Corps 
photo-section  come  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  world. 

If  you  have  been  inducted  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  if  a  reasonable  time  has 
elapsed  without  hearing  from  the 
Signal  Corps,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
notify  your  commanding  officer  of 
your  application  in  the  photograph 
section.  Your  CO  will  do  his  best 
to  send  along  the  information  through 
the  proper  channels. 

Fhetos  Not  Caaterad 

When  permission  is  granted  to 
newspaper  photographers  to  take 
photos  in  an  army  camp  or  during 
maneuvers,  or  of  any  place  or  event 
under  army  supervision,  the  pictures 
are  not  censored  unless  there  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  the  subject  ma¬ 
terial.  The  authorities  in  Washington 
stress  the  point  that  they  have  full 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  newspa¬ 
per  photographers,  and  that  the  lens- 
lads  are  more  than  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  army.  Unlike  the 
naval  situations,  the  army  camps  are 
not  so  concentrated  or  equipped  with 
secret  materiel  or  devices.  'Die 
camps  cover  a  lot  of  space  and  the 
materiel  considered  secret  it  not  lying 
about  loosely,  hence,  photographers 
are  not  apt  to  take  photos  of  such 
prohibited  devices  without  consent  of 
the  officer  in  charge.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  area  is  well- 
informed  regarding  what  is  taboo  and 
what  may  be  publicized.  The  cam¬ 
eramen  will  be  instructed  regarding 
their  limit  of  action.  In  fact,  experi¬ 
enced  news  photographers  know  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  the  army  officials 
what  they  can  and  cannot  picture. 
It  is  this  knowledge  that  also  wins 
the  praise  of  the  army  officials  and 
their  confidence. 

Now  about  taking  your  camera  with 
you  into  the  army.  We  are  advised 
that  the  army  does  not  object  to  the 
soldiers  having  cameras.  Unlike  the 
war-time  conditions  in  1917,  the  army 
desires  that  the  soldier  make  a  pic¬ 
torial  record  of  his  service.  Again, 
we  are  informed  that  peace-time  reg¬ 
ulations  are  in  force  and  that  photog¬ 
raphy  is  a  hobby  that  soldiers  may 
find  much  enjoyment  in  employing. 
Of  course,  soldiers  will  be  instructed 
as  to  their  limitations  in  using  the 
camera  but  on  the  whole  the  army 
recommends  that  soldiers  keep  their 
cameras  while  in  service.  On  this 
score,  there  is  also  another  bit  of 
advice  that  may  please  the  boys  in 
uniform. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  the  soldiers 
may  also  bring  their  cameras  with 
them  when  visiting  at  the  camps.  It 
is  within  the  province  of  the  local 
commanding  officer  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  for  photo  fans.  One  officer  in 
Washington  expressed  a  thought  in 
this  connection  that  is  worth  repeat¬ 
ing.  “The  soldiers  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  are  part  of  the  country 
and  they  are  entitled  to  every  consid¬ 
eration.  If  these  persons  are  piermitted 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  good  citizens, 
we  need  not  fear  for  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  when  necessary.  What  bet¬ 
ter  publicity  could  the  army  obtain, 
than  the  pleasant  pictorial  records 
made  by  relatives  and  friends  when 
visiting  soldiers  at  camps.”  And  so, 
ye  lens-lads  who  are  called  to  the 


colors,  don’t  be  stampeded  into  selling 
your  cameras. 

The  photographic  conditions  of  1917 
will  not  be  repeated  should  another 
war  come  to  us.  The  Signal  Corps 
and  other  branches  of  service  requir¬ 
ing  photographic  materials  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
against  shortage.  American  indus¬ 
tries  have  become  totally  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  foreign  supply  of  lenses, 
cameras,  chemicals  and  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Today  American  lens  manu¬ 
facturers  are  making  lenses  of  every 
description  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  entire  demands  of  the 
government.  Should  actual  war  de¬ 
velop  the  army  will  not  need  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  lenses  and  cameras. 

The  newspaper  cameramen  may  feel 
proud  and  justly  so.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  lens- lads  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  already  to  the  service. 
Newspaper  cameramen  are  an  inven¬ 
tive  lot  and  their  efforts  to  be  of  help 
to  the  army  have  been  proven  in 
many  ways.  However,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Signal  Corps  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  any  photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  some  contribution  to 
make  in  the  form  of  a  new  device  or 
development.  The  latest  technique 
being  given  a  thorough  workout  is  the 
infra-red  photography.  Some  news¬ 
paper  photographers  have  done  much 
in  this  field  already  and  the  results 
of  their  efforts  will  be  appreciated  if 
sent  to  the  Signal  Officer. 

Photographers  covering  assignments 
of  army  subjects,  should  be  guided  by 
the  President’s  Proclamation  of  1940, 
wherein  all  rules  governing  photo¬ 
graphic  limitations  are  given.  We 
were  asked  to  present  the  following 
advice:  “When  in  doubt  about  a  pic¬ 
ture  you  have  taken  or  are  going  to 
take,  consult  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  area.’’  Col.  Frank  A.  Allen  of 
the  Army  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  i 
wishes  to  thank  the  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  and  the  syndicates  for  the 
support  and  co-operation  they  have 
given  to  the  army. 

NEWSMEN  AGAIN  FIRST 

Bangor,  Me.,  June  2 — Being  first 
with  pictures  and  special  stories  of 
boys  lost  in  the  Maine  woods  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  second  nature  with  Wayne 
St.  Germain  and  Eddie  Baker,  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer,  respectively, 
for  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 
Wayne  and  Baker  were  the  first  to 
photograph  and  talk  with  Donn 
Fendler,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Boy  Scout  when 
he  was  lost  in  the  Maine  woods  in 
1939.  Last  week,  when  Paul  Atkin¬ 
son,  14,  and  Melvin  Davis,  15,  also 
Boy  Scouts,  were  found  after  five  days 
in  the  wilderness,  Germain  and 
Baker  were  again  the  combination 
that  brought  out  the  first  photos  and 
story. 


CharUi  F.  Newman 


Camera  Knights 

THE  camera  of  Charles  F.  Newman, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  news 
cameraman,  was  christened  in  salt  sea 
spray.  Serving 
with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  during  the 
World  War,  he 
became  interest¬ 
ed  in  photogra¬ 
phy  and  acted  as 
ofhcial  ship’s 

photographer  wd 

movie  projec¬ 
tionist.  At  the 
end  of  his  enlist- 
ment  period, 
Newman  clicked 
his  shutter  just 
as  his  ship  docked 
in  New  York.  The  angle  of  the  shot 
and  its  skyscraper  background  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sale  to  the  New  York 
Times.  That  started  Newman  on  news 
picture-taking.  In  1924  he  returned 
to  his  native  Philadelphia  and  he’s 
been  with  the  Bulletin  ever  since. 

News  pictures  are  his  major  interest 
and  if  they  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  sea,  or  fishing,  so  much  the  better. 
His  most  unusual  experience,  he  says, 
occurred  several  years  ago  when  an 
airplane,  in  which  he  was  flying  to 
Louisville  to  snap  a  murder  suspect, 
made  two  forced  Icuidings.  But  his 
luck  held  and  he  returned  safely— 
with  the  pictures.  Newman  is  also  one 
of  two  operators  of  the  Bulletin’s  port¬ 
able  Wirephoto  equipment. 

RETURNS  FROM  ROME 

Charles  Guptill,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  who  has  been  in  Rome 
since  July,  1935,  returned  to  New  • 
York  on  the  Excalibur  June  2. 
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with  • 
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to  help  make  your  Big  Step 


in  New  York  State  a  Success 


•  Sometimes  you  bump  into  a  market  so  prosperous,  so 
profitable,  so  vitally  important  that  it  just  makes  sense  to 
tie  up  all  the  loose  ends  you  can  find.  That's  your  greatest 
surety  for  selling  it — and  for  holding  it,  too. 

Certainly,  it’s  your  story  for  New  York  State. 

There’s  simply  too  much  here  in  the  nation’s  Healthiest 
market  to  permit  any  worrying  about  the  few  e.xtra  dollars 
it  might  take  to  pour  some  concrete  around  your  New 
York  State  campaign.  Latest  Census  figures  show 
^3>479>*42  people  in  the  State  (over  io%  of  U.  S.  total 
population),  7,454,995  in  the  State  outside  New  York 
City,  spent  $5,570,159,000  in  the  State  and  $2,385,565,000 
in  the  State  outside  New  York  City,  over  retail  counters — 
an  objective  that’s  a  big  step  in  any  one’s  selling  march. 

Our  helpful  suggestion  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  26 
steps  into  this  great  market  offered  by  the  newspapers  at 
the  right.  From  Yonkers  north  and  west,  they’ll  make  your 
going  easier  .  .  .  prove  your  greatest  economy  in  the  end. 


TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
MAKE  CERTAIN  THESE  26 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS 
ON  YOUR  LIST  .  .  . 

Amsterdam  Recorder- 
OemtKrat  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 
Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
♦Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 


Norwich  Sun  (E) 

•Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
•Peekskiii  Star  (E) 

•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle 
News  (E&M) 

•Tarry town  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
•WTiite  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 
(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morn¬ 
ing  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  •Westchester  newspapers 
sold  in  combination,  i  Sold  in  com¬ 
bination  only.  _ 
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Delegates  Attending  ANPA  Conference 


Following  is  the  list  of  newspaper  mechanical  experts  who  notified  W.  E. 

Wines,  manager,  ANPA  mechanical  department,  that  they  would  be  present 

at  the  Buffalo  Mechanical  Conference  next  week: 

ALABAMA 

Birmincham  News  &  Ace-Herald — W.  A.  Cams,  mechanical  superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Times — Charles  Webb,  pressroom  superintendent. 

Oakland  Tribune — A.  L.  Lengel,  production  manager. 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  Sun — K.  L.  Gregg,  production  manager. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant — Fred  Salzer,  mechanical  superintendent,  press  department. 

Hartford  Times — B.  F.  Garrity,  mechanical  sup)erintendent;  J.  W.  Addison, 
superintendent  of  the  press  room. 

New  London  Day — George  W.  Kent,  foreman  pressroom;  Walter  C.  Crighton, 
foreman  composing  room. 

DELAWARE 

W’ilmincton  News-Journal  Co. — Harold  C.  Berg,  assistant  director  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post — T.  J.  Weir,  production  manager. 

Washington  Times-Herald — Irving  Belt,  composing  room  superintendent. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal — W.  W.  Wever,  mechanical  superintendent. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Herald-American — Wm.  E.  Gibbons,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Chicago  Tribune — John  W,  Park,  production  manager. 

Decatur  Herald  and  Review — F.  W.  Schaub,  business  manager;  J.  H.  Mintun, 
production  manager. 

Rockford  Star  and  Register-Republic — Earl  E.  Anderson,  composing  room 
superintendent;  Clarence  Hornbrook,  superintendent  pressroom. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel — Lloyd  Wright,  foreman  stereotype  department; 
Adolph  C.  Fritz,  superintendent  engraving  department. 

Indianapolis  News — W.  H.  Williams,  mechanical  superintendent;  W.  H.  Lacker, 
foreman  stereotype  department. 

Richmond  Palladium-Item— E.  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer;  G.  A. 
Righter,  mechanical  superintendent;  Horace  Parker,  press  and  stereotype 
foreman;  Chester  Benson,  engraving  department  foreman. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American — Wm.  E.  Becker,  press  superin¬ 
tendent;  Edward  Shaefer,  composing  room  superintendent;  N.  J.  Quimper, 
business  manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette — Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  production  manager; 
William  F.  Madden,  foreman  Gazette  composing  room. 

MICHIGAN 

Monroe  News — Will  Lacure,  mechanical  superintendent;  Wellington  Marx, 
composing  room  foreman. 

Port  Huron  Times-Herald — Frank  E.  Marengo,  composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent;  Levi  E.  White,  stereotype  room  foreman;  Millard  Shirts,  pressroom 
foreman. 

Royal  Oak  Tribune — Franklin  M.  Dunn,  manager  engraving  department. 

MONTANA 

Butte  Post  &  Montana  Standard — Harry  Eybers,  mechanical  superintendent. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph — Francis  M.  Britton,  production  manager. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Courier-Express — W.  J.  Connors,  Jr.,  publisher;  Burrows  Matthews, 
editor;  Frank  J.  Clancy,  business  manager;  Raymond  G.  Urban,  assistant 
business  manager;  W.  E.  O’Brien,  advertising  manager;  R.  C.  Harris,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager;  C.  W.  Govier,  production  manager;  Frank  J, 
Hippie,  composing  room  superintendent;  Edward  Weiser,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent;  Robert  Mann,  stereo  superintendent;  George  Smith,  assistant 
stereo  surperintendent;  Augustus  Blanck,  photo  engraving  superintendent. 

Buffalo  News — George  Haas,  pressroom  foreman;  Arthur  Boos,  pressroom 
assistant  foreman;  Joseph  Smith,  stereotype  foreman;  Neil  Hemann,  stereo¬ 
type  assistant  foreman;  William  Obenauer,  composing  room  foreman; 
I^rl  Gerbracht,  composing  room  assistant  foreman;  Julius  Klein,  engrav¬ 
ing  room  foreman;  Henry  Ritter,  engraving  room  assistant  foreman;  Ernst 
Langbein,  machinst;  Vincent  De  Sio,  electrician;  C.  J.  Kennedy,  chief 
photographer. 


Newburgh -Beacon  News — Fred  Keefe,  publisher;  John  D.  Macintosh,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent;  Eldward  J.  Hickey,  assistant  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

New  York  Hearst  Newspapers — John  J.  Shea,  general  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

New  York  Times — C.  J.  Strang,  mechanical  superintendent;  Ben  Dalgin,  art 
director;  A.  Mills,  foreman  photo  engraving. 

New  York  World-Telegram — L.  H.  Conley,  stereotype  department  superin¬ 
tendent;  Thomas  Finn,  engraving  department  superintendents;  Harry  B. 
Adsit,  assistant  to  business  manager. 

Glean  Tibies-Herald — William  C.  Haas,  Lee  A.  Johnson  and  John  J.  Crowley, 

Syracuse  Post-Standard — James  N.  Johnson,  superintendent  composing  room; 
Paul  J.  O’Connor,  superintendent  stereotype  room;  Alexander  Kramer, 
superintendent  pressroom;  Fred  A.  Stauffer,  machinist,  composing  room; 
Harry  G.  Sherman,  assistant  foreman  composing  room,  Thomas  W. 
Cahill,  foreman  mail  room. 

Troy  Record — Granville  Hutchinson,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press — Earl  N.  Hughes,  mechanical  superintendent; 
Joseph  Estabrook,  composing  room  superintendent — night  and  day;  Walter 
Marks,  night  foreman  stereotype  room. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Durham  Herald  and  Sun — Rufus  C.  Williams,  composing  room  foreman;  J.  A. 
Taylor,  pressroom  foreman. 

Greensboro  News  and  Record — L.  C.  Perry,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer — ^Ellis  Speer,  foreman  composing  room,  A.  D, 
Peoples,  foreman  pressroom. 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal — Le  Roy  Church,  mechanical  superintendent;  T.  J, 
Mahan,  stereotype  superintendent;  John  Weiand,  stereotyper;  Simon 
Hieman,  stereotyper. 

Ashtabula  Star-Beacon — Howard  Healy,  mechanical  superintendent;  D.  C. 
Rowley,  assistant  business  manager. 

Cincinnati  Post — Joe  Votel,  foreman  engraving  room;  Tom  Lane,  foreman 
stereotyping  room. 

Cleveland  Press — James  Kelleher,  composing  superintendent;  W.  Alexander, 
engraving  superintendent;  Worth  Coutney,  business  manager;  Geo.  Fuller, 
stereo  superintendent;  Walter  Ogden,  press  superintendent;  Paul  Bran¬ 
non,  assistant  press  foreman;  Arthur  Scorah,  press  foreman. 

Dayton  News — F.  W.  Brooks,  composing  room  foreman. 

Hamilton  Journal-News — J.  W.  Strange,  sujierintendent. 

Newark  Advocate  and  American  Tribune — John  Spencer,  treasurer.  Advocate; 
Harold  Grigsby,  composing  room  foreman;  Harold  Devine,  pressroom 
foreman;  Harold  Brennan,  electrician. 

Toledo  Blade — E.  P.  Doyle,  mechanical  superintendent;  Paul  Block,  Jr. 

Warren  'Dubune-Chronicle — R.  M.  O’Connor,  mechanical  superintendent. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa  Tribune — H.  A.  Orrell,  mechanical  superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport  News — Joseph  Geroskey,  press  superintendent;  W.  D.  Mansfield, 
Jr.,  managing  editor. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin — James  P.  Grant,  mechanical  superintendent;  Stanley 
Myers,  display  art  copy. 

Scranton  Times— George  C.  Stevens,  superintendent  pressroom. 

Williamsport  Grit — L.  V.  Mincemoyer,  mechanical  superintendent;  R.  R 
Cranmer,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent;  H.  J.  Lamade,  business 
manager. 

York  Dispatch — John  F.  Young,  president;  D.  Philip  Yoimg,  secretary-super¬ 
intendent. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin — James  B.  Stickley,  general  manager  for  ad¬ 
ministration;  Frank  F.  Shaw,  mechanical  superintendent. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle — W.  D.  Edmunds,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

_  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette — A.  H.  Pruett,  Jr.,  circulation  manager;  Auburn  Taylor, 
superintendent  pressroom;  Paul  Fite,  foreman  stereotype  department; 
M.  P.  Wright,  manager  Charleston  Engraving  Company;  Girdwood  Coch¬ 
rane,  superintendent  composing  room. 

CANADA 

Montreal  Southam  Newspapers — G.  A.  Disher. 


Coast  Arbiter  Rules 
For  Newspaper 

Stockton,  Cal.,  June  3 — Wage  scales 
in  an  adjacent  metropolitan  area  do 
not  necessarily  form  the  basis  for 
wage  scales  in  a  smaller  city  because 
of  other  economic  factors  involved. 

This  ruling  was  made  in  a  decision 
June  2  by  Judge  George  F.  Buck  as 
arbiter  in  proceedings  involving  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Daily  Record  and 
Stockton  Typographical  Union  No.  56. 
The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  position  in  the  controversy. 

Specifically,  the  issue  was  whether 
or  not  the  scale  paid  printers  in  San 
Francisco  should  be  the  same  in 
Stockton,  a  city  of  54,513  population. 


The  Record  has  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  27,000.  It  was  the  union’s 
contention  that  a  rate  parity  should 
exist  between  San  Francisco  and 
Stockton,  the  Record  contending  that 
Stockton  printer  scales  should  not  be 
governed  by  San  Francisco. 

Presentation  of  the  controversy  for 
arbitration  by  Judge  Buck  followed 
several  weeks  of  negotiation.  The  ar¬ 
bitration  proposal  was  submitted  by 
the  printers. 

Both  parties  agreed  that  the  only 
issue  to  be  determined  was  the  wage 
rate,  the  union  asking  for  a  scale  of 
$9.95  per  day  shift  and  $10.45  per  night 
shift.  The  Record  asked  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  scale,  $9.75  for 
a  day  shift  and  $10.25  for  a  night  shift. 


MAY  CONTINUE  ADS 

Finding  that  literal  application  of 
its  request  for  voluntary  censorship 
on  movement  of  merchant  vessels 
would  forbid  shipping  lines  from  ad¬ 
vertising  for  tourist  or  cargo  trade,  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Conunission  b  taking 
steps  to  liberalize  its  order.  Lines 
will  be  permitted  to  advertise  but  will 
be  expected  to  delete  the  names  of 
their  vessels  and  the  precise  dates  of 
sailings,  inserting  some  such  language 
as  “early  in  July’’  or  “late  in  July.” 
Last  week’s  request  for  voluntary 
censorship  was  couched  in  general 
terms  to  permit  relaxing  where  local 
conditions  are  met  or  new  situations 
arise,  it  was  explained.  Emphasis  was 


placed  upon  the  statement  that  the 
liberalizations  are  “for  the  present’ 
and  are  subject  to  change  as  the  need 
presents  itself. 

■ 

G.  E.  FAN  ADS 

General  Electric  will  use  150  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtiy  to 
advertise  its  electric  fans.  Ads,  meas¬ 
uring  from  150  to  600  lines,  will  break 
with  the  hot  weather.  The  schedule 
is  tentatively  set  for  the  end  of  the 
month.  Follow  up  copy  has  not  been 
planned.  The  company  reports  that 
its  production  has  not  been  cut  by 
defense  work  but  is  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  orders.  Maxon,  InCi 
in  Detroit  handles  the  account. 


I 
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The  effect  of  today’s  turbulent  conditions  upon  circulation  activities, 
gives  this  43rd  annual  convention  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  extraordinary  significance. 

Circulation  executives  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
utmost  efficiency  and  economy  in  operations,  despite  rising  costs  and  chang¬ 
ing  social  trends.  More  than  ever  before  they  must  utilize  every  available 
means  to  attain  that  difficult  objective.  Therefore,  unusual  emphasis  will 
be  placed  by  convention  speakers  upon  those  critical  problems  brought 
about  by  existing  unprecedented  circumstances.  Plans  will  be  presented, 
ideas  exchanged,  experiences  revealed  .  .  .  inspiring  information  of  immeas¬ 
urable  value  in  overcoming  present  bewildering  difficulties. 

That’s  why  the  Detroit  meeting  is  not  just  an  ordinary  convention — it’s  a 
"must  assignment’’  for  all  circulation  executives — an  opportunity  that  means 
much  to  you  and  to  your  newspaper.  So  let  nothing  prevent  you  from 
attending.  Send  your  reservation  now  to  .  .  . 

L.  W.  Mcietridge,  Secy.-Treas.,  I.C.M.A. 
c/o  "The  World,’’  Tulsa,  Okla. 

OR 

BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL  CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


★  ★  ★ 


Convention  Highlights 

Following  are  a  few  of  the 

timely  subjects  to  be  discussed 

by  nationally  known  authorities 

in  the  circulation  profession: 

Address  by  President  of 
A.N.P.A. 

News  Print  in  War  Time. 

Should  Papers  be  Sold  on  a 
Non-returnable  Basis? 

Censorship — If  it  Comes,  How 
Will  it  Affect  Newspaper 
Circulations? 

Insurance,  As  It  Relates  to 
Newspaper  Circulation. 

Discussion  of  A.B.C.  Visualiza¬ 
tion  Plan. 

Discussion  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Regulations. 

Five  Cent  Daily  Newspapers — 
Experiences  on  the  West 
Coast. 

That  Proposed  Increase  in  Sec¬ 
ond  Class  Postage  Rates. 

Mailing  Room  Operations. 


ACmE  OFFICES  IN 

TULSA  CLEVELAND  TORONTO  ROCHESTER  ST.  LOUIS  BIRMINGHAM  DETROIT  CINCINNATI 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS  FLINT 
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Equipment  Men  at 
ANPA  Buffalo  Meeting 

FOLLOWING  are  the  names  of  equipment  firms  and  their  representatives 
attending  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Buffalo: 


ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
M.  J.  Ticrnan 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COMPANY 
Millard  L.  Friday,  George  A.  Savage, 
Bertram  R.  Lipe 

E.  A.  BOOTH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
E.  A.  Booth 

BRIDGEPORT  ENGRAVERS  SUPPLV 
COMPANY 

E.  W.  Schwerin,  W.  G.  Blackley,  Ray  Lam- 
brecht,  John  Tobin 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Howard  E.  Eddy,  William  W.  Warfel,  Andrew 
Paulson,  Milledge  Newton 
CUNE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

A.  H.  Parks,  H.  E.  Brundage,  H.  J.  Mitchell, 
H.  A.  Williams,  C.  A.  Loefgren 
COLOR  PRODUCTION  SERVICE,  INC. 
Robert  A.  Travis,  Charles  A.  Petty 

COYNE  &  PADDOCK,  INC. 

Patrick  M.  Coyne 

H.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  INC. 

Kenneth  T.  Greenleaf,  Emil  Dillmann 
CUTLER-HAMMER.  INC. 

F.  W.  Barnecott,  A.  H.  James,  O.  P. 
Proudfoot,  E.  G.  Peterson,  L.  P.  Niessen, 
V'.  W.  Schmidt 

DAYTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

H.  J.  Hunt,  F.  P.  Peters,  F.  S.  Barr,  W. 
Goodwin,  R.  P.  Wise 

DELGASS  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Sergius  A.  V'assilief 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

E.  P.  Lacure,  A.  C.  Hewitt,  I.  C.  Squier, 

G.  R.  Steele 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
Edgar  A.  Mills,  Jr. 

EASTMAN'  KODAK  COMPANY 
Victor  W.  Hurst,  John  McMaster,  Richard 
Gardner,  James  E.  Whiteley,  Jr. 

EDES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
William  H.  Finkeldey,  Harold  T.  Bums,  O. 
L.  Edes 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
W.  L.  Bassett,  C.  T.  Stuart 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Edgar  B.  Flint,  Robert  H.  Flint,  A.  A. 
McNab,  Guy  R.  Brooks,  Charles  B.  Little, 
John  R.  Powers,  Jr. 

FEDERATED  METALS 
J.  J.  Moran.  T.  A.  Hammer,  A.  Fritschle, 
\'.  J.  Ryan 

FRASER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

C.  Turner 

ARTHUR  H.  GAEBEL 

H.  Calvin  Gaebel 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

W.  L.  Jones,  Charles  Hewson,  W.  E.  Whalen, 

F.  O.  Brewer,  E.  O.  Jones,  W.  L.  Wright, 
E.  C.  Vrooman,  F.  W.  McChesney 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

H.  S.  Mount.  C.  S.  Crafts,  L.  D.  Wright, 
C.  S.  Reilly.  D.  B.  Baar 

HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

H.  G.  Evans,  Wm.  A.  Duboc 
HAMMOND  MACHINERY  BUILDERS. 
INC. 

A.  T.  Vander  Linde,  J.  S.  Wollett 
WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO.,  INC. 
John  J.  Fidds,  3rd,  P.  O.  Roberts,  Warren 
J.  Huss,  Charles  T.  Schultz 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast,  A.  Dressd,  F.  W.  Schnell, 

G.  H.  Higgins,  C.  W.  Ginsberg,  O.  L.  Crain, 
W.  C.  Cooper,  G.  Devyr,  C.  W.  Dickinson, 
W.  Huck,  J.  M.  Lehmann,  H.  Little,  L.  Kohl 

AXEL  HOLMSTROM 
Mrs.  Anna  Klatchko 

J.  M.  HUBER.  INC. 

John  Masterson,  R.  P.  Lalor,  Robert  Lewis, 
Ralph  Persons,  Carl  Denman,  Louis  Lara, 
William  Carey,  Hart  Leitenberger,  Jack 
Cooper,  A1  Hoerth 

HUEBNER  LABOR.'VTORIES 
W.  C.  Huebner 

IDE:AL  ROLLER  4  MANUF.^CTURING 
CO. 

Gus  Reishel,  N.  L.  Rowe 
IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
Clarence  Seaman,  Claude  E.  Purkis,  V.  L. 
Kirkland,  William  C.  Otter,  Grant  F.  Wilber, 
Lewis  S.  Somers,  W.  W.  Steady,  William 
A.  Penney,  Jr. 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE 
Len  S.  Pinover,  R.  A.  Travis 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

W.  G.  Dodge.  J.  T.  McDonnell,  W.  W. 
Morrow,  T.  E.  Reilly 

INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK 
James  Beckett,  T.  J.  Reese,  T.  A.  Ryan 
INTERTYPE  CORP. 

T.  .\.  MacElwee,  J.  S.  Plummer,  A.  Stirling, 

H.  R.  Freund,  A.  G.  Hoffman,  M.  L.  Van 
Keuren,  R.  B.  Daigle,  H.  A.  Peterson,  A.  T. 
Mann,  Jr. 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

R.  E.  Dillon,  H.  D.  Thweatt,  C.  S.  Davis, 
Jr.,  P.  A.  Monger,  L.  W.  Coleman,  W.  H. 
Morgan 

LAXSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

John  J.  Meadth,  Richard  Beresford,  James 
H.  Sweeney,  Stanley  E.  Haigh,  Russell  I). 
Schaeff,  Curtis  I.  Fisher 

LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 
C.  E.  Murray,  Mr.  Hiatt,  Wm.  H.  Timmers, 
R.  D.  Englehart 

THE  LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY 
Emil  Bendow,  Homer  E.  Dunn,  Charles  L. 
Lawrence 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
John  O.  King,  W.  F.  Mulcahy,  C.  A.  Well¬ 
man,  F.  H.  Dunham,  G.  F.  Elrod,  Wesley 
Lantis,  George  N.  Perreault,  O.  C.  Smith, 
L.  J.  Charland,  \'incent  Weber,  J.  F. 
Humason,  R.  W.  Buckley 
MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Jack  Kdt 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
Clifford  Yewdall,  Charles  H.  Stout,  Gerald 
W.  Hunter 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  COMPANY 
Joseph  X.  McHugh,  J.  Thomas  McHugh,  A1 

Q.  Ellington 

G.  H.  MEAD  COMPANY 
H.  L.  Bowman,  Alex  McC.  Craighead 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Arthur  H.  Cooke,  W.  B.  Patterson,  J.  L. 
Davis,  H.  W.  Porte,  H.  L.  Gage.  H.  E.  Reid, 
W.  H.  Geitlinger,  C.  C.  Rhame,  C.  H.  Griffith, 
F.  A.  Wlhite,  John  Hilpman 
MILWAUKEE  SAW  TRIMMER  CORP. 
George  F.  Morrison,  Russell  F.  Mulcahy 
MOHR  LINO-SAW  COMPANY 
Harold  O.  Mo.tr,  William  J.  Easton,  L.  H. 
Deubler,  Jr. 

MONOMELT  COMPANY.  INC. 

W.  H.  F.  Thompson,  L.  W.  Sloane,  C.  T. 
Mason,  F.  J.  Sandman 

GEORGE  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  E.  C.  Stone.  Benj.  F. 
Bunn,  C.  D.  Adkins,  R.  S.  Crowdl,  L.  R. 
Antrim,  John  Cunningham 

NILES  4  NELSON,  INC. 

J.  H.  Clancy,  L.  C.  Doran,  W.  P.  Monahan, 
E.  T.  Niles 

OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
Charles  A.  Babbitt,  Jerry  Borek,  Harry  E. 
Phelps 

PEERLESS  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY 
Albert  H.  Gere,  Edward  M.  Satterthwaite 
HAROLD  M.  PITMAN  CO. 

John  Storck,  Louis  Weber,  A.  G.  Meyer 
PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORP. 

C.  E.  Price.  E.  D.  Powell,  E.  M.  Cree,  G.  E. 
Brown,  C.  J.  Naylor 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  ENGINEER 
MacD.  Sinclair,  W.  D.  Will 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  COMPANY 
J.  A.  Richards,  Sr.,  Paul  A.  Richards,  J.  A. 
Richards,  Jr. 

R.  R.  ROBERTSON 

D.  D.  Robertson 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 
W.  Roy  Manny,  Fred  A.  Dirkes,  Frank 
Bonner 

H.  B.  ROUSE  4  CO. 

Wm.  J.  Knoll,  Harry  W.  Knoll 

BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM.  INC. 
Frankland  Cutshall 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  4  PAPER 
CO.,  LTD. 

R.  N.  Watt 

STA-HI  CORPORATION 
.\.  W.  Cochran,  C.  C.  Baker,  Don  Richards 
STEREOTEX  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
Charles  Fritschi 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ST.  MAURICE  VALLEY  PAPER  CO., 
LTD. 

Alex  Beique,  J.  W.  Fitzgerald 

TELETYPESETTER  CORP. 

D.  R.  Day,  Walter  W.  Morey 
TRANSPARENT  PRINTING  CORP. 

P.  Seaman,  Albert  R.  Bourges 

UNITED  AMERIC.AN  METALS 
L.  Muscat,  L.  W.  Goldberg,  Wm.  H.  Street, 
E^arl  Miller,  Wm.  Rudolph,  Albert  Jung, 
Walter  Petersen 

VANDERCOOK  4  SONS 

E.  O.  Vanderoook,  M.  O.  Brewer,  S.  B.  Dale 

VOGT  ROLLER  CO.,  INC. 

Fred  C.  Finzer,  John  O.  Finzer,  Frank 
Morrone 

VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 
G.  C.  Chalmers,  J.  C.  Dunn,  L.  C.  Conley, 
C.  F.  Finck,  J.  B.  Burnham 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
W.  H.  Ingram,  Jr.,  Ray  Finzer,  Rollo  S. 
Lewis 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Oscar  C  Roesen,  I.  Tornberg,  P.  L.  Tollison, 
E.  A.  Rehm,  Frank  A.  Kopp,  R.  G.  Griffoul, 
Ralph  R.  Buvinger 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
Charles  F.  Mignerone 


10-DAY  EXTENSION 

MmNZAPOLis,  Minn.,  June  4— i 
Minnesota  State  Labor  ConciUatot’i  I 
office  late  today  put  off  threatened  U. 
bor  strife  in  the  local  newspaper  field 
by  arranging  an  extension  of  a  ten-  ' 
day  compulsory  waiting  period  whidi  i 
started  when  the  ITU  Local  42  filed 
notice  of  intention  to  strike  against 
Miimeapolis  Daily  Newspapers.  The  ' 
original  period  expired  today.  Ilf  j 
extension  is  to  carry  through  the  June 
7-8  Satiu-day  night-Sunday  morning  ! 
shift  so  that  under  any  circumstanoci  ' 
the  Sunday  edition  will  be  published,  i 
Several  conferences  have  been  hdd 
between  the  ITU  local  and  the  pub-  | 
Ushers  since  the  union’s  notice  of  in-  i 
tention  was  filed  and  another  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  5. 

SEEKS  RADIO  STATION  i 

Application  from  the  Concord  | 
(N.  C.)  Tribune,  Inc.,  for  permission 
to  operate  a  radio  station  has  been  | 
filed  with  the  FCC.  i 


Directory  of  Buffalo  Exhibitors 


3—  ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO. 

4—  BRIDGEPORT  ENGRAVERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

5—  E.  A.  BOOTH  RUBBER  CO. 

6—  MONOMELT  CO. 

7—  FEDERATED  METALS 

9-10— MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP. 

11-15— EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

16-17— UNOTYPE  PARTS  CO. 

18-19— VANDERCOOK  &  SONS 

20-21— NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SUPPLY  CO. 

23-STA-HI  CORPORATION 

23— LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING 
CORP. 

24-2S-LINOGRAPH  CO. 

26-27— AMERICAN  TYPE  FX)UND- 
ERS 

28—  REPPENHAGEN  CO. 

29—  TRANSPARENT  PRINTING 
CORP. 

30—  TINGUE-BROWN  &  CO. 

31-34— RAPID  ROLLER  CO. 

37-38— R.  R.  ROBERTSON 

39— HAMILTON  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO. 


40—  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO. 

41—  STEREOTEX  MACHINERY 
CO. 

42-43— UNITED  AMERICAN  MET¬ 
ALS  CORP. 

44-48— LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

53—  CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS 
CO. 

54—  EDES  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

55-56— MILWAUKEE  SAW  TRIM¬ 
MER  CORP. 

57—  FULLER  MACHINE  CO. 

58- J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO. 

69—  DELGASS  LABORATORIES. 
INC. 

70—  HAROLD  M.  PITMAN  CO. 

71-72— DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

75— IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

77— OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO. 

78-80-HAMM0ND  MACHINERY 
BUILDERS.  INC. 

81— H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 
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380  English  language  morning  newspapers  16,114,018  net  paid  ABC  circulation. 

1,498  English  language  evening  newspapers  24,017,593  net  paid  ABC  circulation. 

525  English  language  Sunday  newspapers  32,371,092  net  paid  ABC  circulation. 

9,974  English  language  Weekly*  newspapers  16,634,849  estimated  paid  circulation. 

*  This  includes  weekly^  tri-weekly^  semi-weekly  and  bi-weekly  newspapers^  but  not  the  so-called  foreign  language 
newspapers. 


IN  Germany,  Hitler  tells  the  press  what  to  print — 
and  what  not  to  print.  Germany  is  “Hitlerized.” 

In  Russia,  Stalin  tells  the  press  what  to  print — and 
what  not  to  print.  Russia  is  “Stalinized.” 

In  Italy.  Mussolini  tells  the  press  what  to  print — 
and  what  not  to  print.  Italy  is  “Mussolinized.” 

In  Japan,  France  and  all  conquered  countries,  the 
press  is  under  the  heel  of  the  dictators. 

In  the  United  States,  no  one  tells  the  press  what  to 
print  and  what  not  to  print.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  free.  Free  people — free  thought — free 
assembly  and  free  press. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States — daily  news¬ 
papers — Sunday  newspapers — ^weekly  newspapers — 
tri-weekly  newspapers  —  semi-weekly  newspapers  — 
bi-weekly  newspapers — reflecting  a  free  people  are 
free  to  condone  or  condemn  all  and  sundry  without 
fear  of  any  OGPU  or  Gestapo — just  as  all  Americans 
are  privileged  not  only  to  think  but  to  express  their 
personal  opinions — good  or  had — without  approval 
of  any  man,  woman,  political  party,  or  anything  else. 

The  free  press  reflects  this  great  God-given  freedom 
of  this — history’s  greatest  Republic. 

Naturally  with  11,377  uncensored,  free  newspapers 
— with  11,377  different  editors  and  publishers — free 
to  think  and  to  write  what  they  please — there  is  but 
one  thought  that  is  universal — 

That  is  universal — untrammeled — freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 


October  1  to  8,  1941,  has  been  set  aside  as  — 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK— a  time  in  which 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  will  be  focused 
upon  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
among  which  is  the  free  press  right — a  freedom  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  the  people. 

Newspaper  service  will  be  revealed  and  properly 
appreciated  as  never  before  and  it  will  be  made  clear 
that  newspapers  are  the  bulwark  of  all  of  our  free¬ 
doms — that  they  are  free  to  voice  their  opinions — 
good,  bad  and  varied — without  fear  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  might  desire  to  dictate  the 
thought  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

There  is  but  one  greater  thing  than  being  an  Amer¬ 
ican. 

That  is  being  a  good  American. 

To  be  complacent  about  the  future  of  a  free  and 
strong  press  is  to  invite  the  fate  of  other  nations.  Ene¬ 
mies  of  democracies  start  by  attacking  the  truthfulness 
and  reliability  of  the  press  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  all  the  newspaper  people  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  signs  in  evidence  these  days  that  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  alretuly  under  way  in  this  country. 

Publishers  and  editors  must  awaken  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  to  preserve  the  democracy  and 
show  their  readers  just  what  newspapers  mean  to  the 
life  of  their  communities  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

At  least  one  article  —  editorial  —  or  promotional 
advertisement  —  emphasizing  newspaper  service  — 
should  be  carried  in  every  issue  of  every  newspaper 
at  least  once  a  week  and 


PLANS  should  be  started  NOW  for  the  proper  observance  of 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 
October  1-8,  1941 

Sponsored  by 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  COMMITTEE  of  the  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.  For  full  particulars  as  to  October,  1941  activities  please  address  the  Chairman, 
Wm.  N.  HARDY,  PJJ.P.A.,  209  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


15  Newsmen  Receive 
Nieman  Fellowships 

Harvard  Announces  New  Group  to  Begin 
Studies  Next  September  .  .  .  Life  Magazine, 
PM  Represented  Among  Recipients 


He  has  been  editor  of  the  Dothan  sonville  (Bla.)  Journal,  received  | 
(Ala.)  Journal,  editor  of  the  North  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Pennsy]. 
Georgia  Journal  (in  Rossville),  edi-  vania  in  1933.  He  has  been  on  the 
tor  of  the  Southwest  Georgian  (in  Ft.  Jacksonville  Journal  for  four  and  (»t 
Gaines),  and  since  1937  publisher  and  half  years,  covering  general  assign- 
editor  of  the  Lee  County  Bulletin.  His  ments,  the  Federal  building,  and  the 
editorials  and  news  articles,  both  for  City  Hall.  He  has  written  on  various 
the  Bulletin  and  for  farm  publications  phases  of  social  reforms  in  his  com- 
in  the  state,  have  dealt  extensively  munity. 

with  rural  agricultural  problems.  The  Everett  R.  Holles,  37,  cable  editor, 
Bulletin  is  a  weekly.  U.P.,  studied  at  Michigan  State  Col- 


^  ^  Robert  E.  Dickson,  40,  cable  and  lege.  He  has  been  in  newspaper  work 

FIFTEEN  more  newspapermen  have  and  three  years  on  Life.  Much  of  telegraph  editor.  New  York  World-  for  16  years,  on  the  Larwng  Stot* 
been  awarded  Nieman  FeUowships  the  time  he  has  been  sports  editor  Telegram,  has  been  in  newspaper  J^rnal,  M  Petersburg  Indepe^^ 
for  study  at  Harvard  University  on  of  Life,  but  has  also  done  many  arti-  work  for  23  years,  with  the  Associated  uiooe,  i>t.  Jos^h  (M,ch,) 

leave  of  absence  from  their  newspa-  cles  in  other  fields.  Press  in  Kansas  City,  the  Kartsos  City  ^  South 

pers  and  periodicals  during  the  acad-  James  E.  Colvin,  28,  reporter,  Chi-  Star,  St^  Paul  Pioneer^  Press  &  Dis- 


emic  year  starting  next  September,  cago  Daily  News,  received  a  Ph.B.  patch,  Des  Moines  Register,  Parw  y  •  •  ®  .  ot  ne^ 

the  university  annoimced  June  1.  from  Loyola  University  in  1934.  He  (France)  Herald,  New  York  Herald  8  °  ,  f,  ‘  ‘  ivision  in 

The  men  are  Stanlev  Allen  renorter  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Tribune  and  the  World-Telegram.  He  Chicago  and  then  was  transfeired  to 

New  Haven  (Conn  7 Eveniiia  R^gis-  News  since  that  time  and  is  now  head  has  been  with  the  World-Telegram  covered  thefor- 

new  Haven  (Conn.)  livening  Kegis  rewrite  staff  since  1932,  and  has  served  as  chief  eign  office  there,  the  London  Naval 

(S  sTNFrri  c^ER,  34,  cable  editor,  make-up  editor  and  telegraph  and  Conference  and  two  sitting  of  Ae 

ureenyiue  (6>.  y.)  news,  Uon  UurKe,  p.  .  ,  „  received  a  B  A  from  cable  editor.  League  of  Nations  Council  before  be- 

editonal  associate  and  writer,  Li/e  Pittsburgh  t^ess,  received  a  B. A.  tro^^  .  .  .  ing  transferred  to  Paris  in  1936.  Nert 


eoitonai  associate  and  writer,  latle  _  inv  tran<sfprrf^  to  PaHq  in 

magazine;  James  E.  Colvin,  reporter,  Albion  College  in  1929  and  has  been  Donald  Grant,  29,  reporter,  Des  transferred  to  Berlin  th.n 

Chicago  Daily  News;  Sanford  L.  “i  newspaper  work  since  then.  He  Moines  Regirier  and  Tribune,  started  ^^yg^ed  the  Spanish  civil  war  anH 

Cooper,  cable  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press;  has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit  in  1929  on  the  Tribime  as  a  reporter  ^  brought  to  New  York 

Neil  O.  Davis,  editor  and  publisher,  night  city  editor  of  the  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Regis-  ^  ®  m  a 

Lee  County  Bulletin,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Detroit  Mirror,  city  editor  of  the  ter,  the  morning  paper.  During  the  Sumn’r  Welles  Jn  his  Euro^n 

Robert  E.  Dickson,  cable  and  telegraph  Oklahoma  News,  and  has  been  cable  next  four  years,  while  working  as  a  uropean 

editor.  New  York  World-Telegram;  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  the  fulltime  reporter,  he  studied  in  liberal  ‘ 

Donald  Grant,  reporter,  Des  Moines  Past  two  yeas.  arts  at  Dr^e  University.  Most  of  his 

Register  and  Tribune;  Henning  Heldt,  Neil  O.  Davis,  26,  editor  and  pub-  work  for  the  paper  has  been  on  gen-  f "f  ^h)r, 

reporter,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal;  lisher,  Lee  County  Bulletin,  Auburn,  eral  assignments,  covering  a  wide  va-  J  P.  , har- 

Everett  R  Holies  cable  editor  United  Ala.,  received  a  B.S.  from  Alabama  riety  of  important  stories  throughout  After  servmg  as  an  un- 

Press  (N.  Y.  office)*  Victor  O  Jones  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1935  and  has  the  Middle  West.  dergraduate  corr^pondent,  he  be- 

'  *  *  _  *  ’  1 _  _  _ i_  _ ai _  ...  on  _ ^ _ t _ i-  a  inpmrw»r  nf  fn<a  «Tv^rfc  efoff  /\f 


sports  editor  and  assistant  managing  been  in  newspaper  work  since  then, 
editor,  Boston  Globe;  Robert  Lasch 
foreign  news  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  Omaha  World-Herald;  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Miller,  Simday  and  feature 
editor,  Portland  Oregonian;  Thomas 
Sancton,  reporter.  Associated  Press 
(N.  Y.  office);  Kenneth  N.  Stewart, 
national  news  editor,  the  newspaper 
PM  (N.  Y.). 

AP,  U.P.  Represented 

The  awards  give  journalists  of  at 
least  five  years’  experience  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  unrestricted  study  of  any 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
imiversity.  The  fellowship  stipends 
approximates  each  recipient’s  salary 
for  the  period  of  study. 

Thirty-five  reporters,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  have  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  the  three  years  since  the  fel-  i  l  •  i  i 

,  ,  .  /i.i-  L  j  j  .1.L  Chairmen  of  three  group  technical  meet 

lowships  were  establishedjmder  the  to  right:  A.  P.  Ashtin,  Siou*  City  Jo 
bequest  of  more  than  $1,000,000  from  .t.reotype  and  pressroom;  and 

Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  "information  Please"  discussion  of  met 
the  foimder  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lucius 

W.  Nieman.  Background  of  those  lowa  MechaniCOl 
selected  for  the  coming  term  follow: 

Stanley  Allen,  25,  reporter.  New 

Haven  Evening  Register,  has  been  on  _ continued  jrom  page  7 

the  Register  for  nine  years,  for  the  ,  i.  •  i 

past  five  years  covering  politics  both  f  tec^cal  «s 


Chairmen  of  three  group  technical  meetings  at  the  lowa  conference  in  Davenport. 
Left  to  right:  A.  P.  Ashton,  Sioux  City  Journal,  engravers;  Oscar  E.  Runquist,  Clinton 
Herald,  stereotype  and  pressroom;  and  Ed  Funic,  Waterloo  Courier,  who  directed  the 
"Information  Please"  discussion  of  methods  and  equipment  at  a  general  session. 


Henning  Heldt,  30,  reporter,  Jack-  *^®me  a  member  of  the  sports  staff  of 

the  Globe  in  1929  where  he  has  re- 
mained  since  then,  as  sports  editor 
since  1933.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  sports  pages  of  both  the  morning 
and  evening  papers,  and  has  written 
a  regular  column  of  comment  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  general  sports  stories.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  has  also  been 
assistant  night  managing  editor. 

PM  Newt  Editor  Selected 
Robert  Lasch,  34,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  received  an  A.B.  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1928 
and,  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  B.A.  from 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1930.  He 
has  been  with  the  World-Herald  since 
1931.  After  doing  general  assign¬ 
ments  as  a  reporter,  he  became  state 
editor  in  1935  and  remained  in  this 
gt  at  the  lowa  conference  in  Davenport,  position  until  a  year  ago.  During  the 
nal,  engravers;  Oscar  E.  Runquist,  Clinton  past  five  years  he  has  written  many 
Funk,  Waterloo  Courier,  who  directed  the  editorials  as  well.  For  the  past  year 
ds  and  equipment  at  a  general  session.  he  has  been  foreign  news  editor,  re- 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  in  his  plant, 

the  temperature  is  kept  at  505  degrees  ®  Ae  week  and  edi- 

on  all  type-setting  machines,  and  op-  oreign  affairs, 

erations  have  been  speeded  because  Edward  M.  Miller,  38,  Sunday  and 
there  is  never  any  waiting  for  feature  editor,  Portland  Oregonian,  re¬ 
molten  metal,  regardless  of  produc-  ceived  a^  B.S.  from  the  University  of 
tion  demands  which  have  been  en-  Oregon  in  1926,  and  has  been  on  the 
countered.  Oregonian  since  that  time,  starting  as 


as  City  Hall  reporter  in  New  Haven  Information  Ple^e-  m  which  countered.  Oregonian  smee  th^ 

and  as  legislative  correspondent  at  the  ^  Stereotypers  emphasized  that  further  in¬ 

state  Capitol  in  Hartf^d.  For  the  answering  and  commenting  on  ques-  improvements  should  come  from  the 

oast  five  summers  he  has  travelled  of  delegates  concerning  equip-  laboratories  in  the  solution  of  prob-  ®f*ting  of  the  Sunday  magazine  is  in- 


past  five  summers  he  has  travelled 
extensively  for  his  paper  in  Europe, 
South  America,  and  various  parts  of 


ment  and  methods. 

With  Mr.  Funk  as  master  of  cere 


lems  of  truer  reproduction. 

One  of  the  major  needs,  they  agreed. 


eluded  in  his  duties. 

Thomas  Sancton,  26,  AP  reporter  in 


ouuui  ruiienca,  ana  various  pans  oi  •  u  j  ■»»  n.tjr  _ a  tj  t _ T., 

North  America,  writing  articleron  SO-  f  ^r.  development  of  a  finer  degree  of  w  1 

ciological  conditions.  temperature  control  for  more  uniform 


Harry  S  Ashmore  24  nolitical  News^pers,  Carl  B^om^rg,  processing,  and  the  perfection  of  a 

HARRY  b.  Ashmote,  24,  political  Moines  Register;  D.  D.  Curnden,  metal  which  will  flow  into  the  finest 
writer,  Gr^nvUle  (S.  C.)  N^s,  re-  engraving  superintendent,  Minneap-  indentations  of  halftones  ^ 

ceived  a  B5.  m  1937  from  Clemson  ^lis  Star-Journal;  Ross  Devine,  press-  ‘"^^^^ations  of  halftones. 

College.  Whde  an  undergraduate  he  ^oom  superintendent.  Daily  Times,  O"®  f  concisions  of  the  me-  has  v 
worked  as  a  full-time  reporter  for  the  Davenport;  and  Joe  Tyler,  stereotype  ‘^^amcal  superintendents  is  that  ma^  South 

Anderson  Indepen^nt  Since  grad-  superintendent,  Davenport  Democrat,  “f  their  present  problems  c^t  be  nation 

““.V the  Green-  ^he  highlights  of  opinion  mimediately,  and  that  their  Ken 

mile  Piedmont  and  the  Greenville  ^his  session  included  the  following:  j"  the  ^change  of  co^t-  news 

News.  In  addition  to  covering  the  p__  affordc  a  morp  no<!itivp  heat  ideas  on  technique  by  which  m  193 


been  a  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 


u  T  •  7  «  *  Times-Picayune  and  for  the  AP  in 

metal  which  will  flow  into  the  finest  ..  1  j  i  u 

indentations  of  halftones.  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

_  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  reaus  on  general  assignments.  He 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  me-  has  written  shdrt  stories  about  the 
chanical  superintendents  is  that  many  South  which  have  been  published  in 


Davenport;  and  Joe  Tyler,  stereotype  =,ui«ri.ueuuc.us  is  u.ai  many  south  which  have 

sunerintendent,  Davenport  Democrat,  o*,  present  problems  cant  be  national  magazines. 


ciinerintendent  Davennort  Democrat  Hicscm  tan  i  oc 

nation  he  has  worked  for  the  Green-  "'^g^me  of  the  ^ghS  of  immediately,  and  that  their  Kenneth  N.  Stewart,  40,  national 

ville  Piedmont  and  the  Greenville  ^his  session  included  the  following:  j"  exchange  of  count-  news  editor,  PM,  received  a  B.Utt. 

News.  In  addition  to  covering  the  affords  a  more  positive  heat  technique  by  which  m  1930  from  Columbia  while  working 

state  legislature  and  the  political  cam-  control  than  electricity  in  the  com-  equipment  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

paigM  he  has  v^itten  comprehensively  posing  and  stereotyping  departments—  materials  not  yet  perfect.  He  has  been  in  journalism  since  1923, 

on  living  conditions  in  big  cities  and  whichever  is  the  better  in  a  partic-  Among  some  of  these  problems  working  successively  for  the  Fresno 
in  rural  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  pj^nt  must  be  determined  there,  which  received  prime  attention  were  (Cal.)  Bee,  El  Paso  Times,  Atlanta 

eastern  U.  S.  Among  Monomelt  features  cited  by  “strike  throughs”  and  “show  throughs”  Journal,  New  York  Telegram,  Paris 

Life  Magazine  Writer  Named  some  speakers  were  temperature  con-  m  press  work,  rush  engravings  which  (France)  Herald,  New  York  Herald 
Don  Burke,  26,  editorial  associate  trol,  elimination  of  remelting  in  the  do  not  permit  proper  etching,  and  Tribune,  Literary  Digest,  New  York 
and  writer.  Life,  studied  at  Trinity  stereotyping  department  with  a  con-  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  Times,  and,  for  the  past  year  PM,  as 
College,  During  the  past  five  years  siderable  labor  saving,  reduction  of  at  presses  which  may  become  more  and  national  news  editor.  From  1932  to 
he  has  worked  on  the  Waterbury  least  25%  in  dross,  and  a  saving  of  more  difficult  of  replacement  because  1934  he  taught  journalism  at  Stanford 
(Conn.)  Republican,  New  York  Post  fuel  by  positive  control.  oI  national  defense  priorities.  University. 


Gas  affords 
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ere  are 


two  editions  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


every  week . . . 


The  regular  printed  edition  you  know.  You,  and  12,472 
others  like  yourself  at  newspaper  plants,  in  the  offices 
of  advertisers  and  agencies,  read  it  and  use  it. 

But,  there  is  another  edition  you  never  see. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  edition  that  never  sees  print.  For  it  is 
made  up  of  hundreds  of  letters  and  wires  and  telephone 
calls  and  personal  calls  ...  to  our  editors,  research  people, 
business  department,  and  other  staff  members — requests 
for  information  and  cooperation  of  all  kinds.  And  filling 
them  is  a  great  big  job  all  itself. 

That’s  our  second  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
.  .  .  and  in  many  ways,  it  expains  why  we  are  so  close  to 
the  many  people  that  you  would  like  to  have  close  to  you. 

The  printed  edition  will  bring  your  newspaper  closer 
to  national  newspaper  advertisers  and  their  agencies  if 
used  every  week. 


*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Newspaper  About  Newspapers 

Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•je  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
practically  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  that 
leads  in  general  advertising 
linage  is  a  regular  advertiser 
in  this  newspaper  .  .  .  H’e 
have  several  schedules  that 
have  run  uninterruptedly  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 
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N.  Y.  GuUd  Loses 
In  NLRB  Ruling 
On  Jewish  Day 

Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  regional 
director  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  has  refused  to  issue  a 
complaint  charging  the  Jewish  Day, 
New  York  foreign-language  daily, 
with  discrimination  among  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
CIO,  who  have  been  conducting 
a  strike  against  the  paper  since 
Feb.  14. 

Mrs.  Herrick  also  turned  down  a 
request  by  the  guild  that  a  complaint 
be  drawn  up  charging  the  Peretz 
Verein,  or  Jewish  Writers  Union,  rep¬ 
resenting  editorial  workers  on  the  Day, 
with  company  unionism.  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick’s  decision  was  revealed  June  3  at 
her  office  in  New  York. 

Editor  Halit  Verdict 

Dr.  Samuel  Margoshes,  editor  of  the 
Day,  hailed  the  NLRB  ruling  as  sup¬ 
porting  the  paper’s  stand  that  it  was 
obliged  to  negotiate  solely  with  the 
Peretz  Verein,  as  a  union  with  which 
it  has  had  collective  bargaining  rela¬ 
tions  for  25  years.  Most  of  the  Peretz 
Verein  members  have  remained  at 
work  during  the  strike. 

Nat  Einhom,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  guild,  declared:  “When 
Mrs.  Herrick  decided  to  sit  in  the  case 
at  the  beginning  the  guild  asked  that 
she  be  withdrawn  because  of  her  well- 
known  bias  against  the  guild.  Mrs. 
Herrick  refused. 

“At  the  informal  conferences  in  Mrs. 
Herrick’s  office  she  committed  so  many 
irregularities  that  the  guild,  on  May 
29,  requested  that  the  Washington 
board  withdraw  her  from  the  case.  A 
full  bill  of  particulars  has  been  sent 
to  the  board.” 

Evidence  was  presented  to  the  board 
in  the  case  by  Elias  Lieberman, 
Peretz  Verein  attorney,  alleging  that 
a  guild  organizer  met  with  the  Jewish 
section  of  the  Communist  party’s  cen¬ 
tral  committee  at  a  secret  conference 
three  years  ago  and  formulated  plans 
to  capture  or  destroy  the  Jewish 
Writers  Union. 

’This  union,  for  years  the  intellectual 
center  of  anti-Communism  in  the 
Yiddish  press,  formed  one  of  the  main 
issues  in  the  labor  board  case.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  guild’s  attack  on  the  Jewish 
Writers  Union  has  caused  a  bitter  split 
in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Galld  to  Appeal 

For  example,  the  11-man  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Pub¬ 
lications  unit  of  the  guild,  shortly 
will  be  tried  by  a  trial  board  set  up 
by  the  New  York  local,  for  question¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  Day  strike  in  a 
leRer  to  a  guild  officer.  If  found 
guilty,  the  unit  may  be  fined, 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
guild. 

In  its  case  before  the  board  the 
guild  contended  the  Jewish  Writers 
Union  is  not  a  labor  organization  but 
is  only  a  cultural  club  or  company 
union.  Among  the  points  of  evidence 
to  disprove  that  charge,  attorney  for 
the  JWU  produced  three  checks  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  guild  showing  strike 
contributions  from  the  JWU. 

One,  for  $25,  was  the  guild’s  emer¬ 
gency  fimd  in  1935;  another,  for  $15, 
was  for  the  1935  Absterdam  News 
strike;  the  third,  of  $25,  went  for  the 
guild’s  1939  Brooklyn  Eagle  strike. 

Meanwhile,  the  guild  announced  at 
once  that  it  would  appeal,  and  that 
picketing  would  continue  as  long  as 
the  legal  fight  did.  The  guild  has  10 
days  to  appeal  to  the  NLRB  from  Mrs. 
Herrick’s  decision. 


WOMEN  ELECT 

Kay  Thomai,  fathion  writar  for  tha  New 
York  Sun,  was  elactad  praridant  of  tha  Naw 
York  Navirtpapar  Women's  Club  May  28  at 
tha  annual  maatinq.  She  succeeds  Kath¬ 
leen  McLaughlin  of  the  New  York  Timas. 
Other  ofRcars  elected  are  Mrs.  William 
Brown  Malonay,  editor  of  This  Weak,  first 
vice-president;  Sally  MacDougall,  Naw  York 
World-Telegram,  second  vice-president; 
Jean  Lyon,  Bell  Syndicate,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Martha  Coman,  Phoenii  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  traasurer;  Virginia  Pope,  New  York 
Times,  assistant  treasurer;  Gertrude  Wix- 
son.  New  York  Journal-American,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  Ida  Jean  Kain,  King 
Faaturas,  recording  secretary;  Gertrude 
Bailey,  World-Telegram,  assistant  recording 
secretary;  Nancy  Dorris,  News,  chairman  of 
the  admissions  committee;  Edith  M.  Barber, 
Sun,  chairman  of  house  committee;  Loretto 
King,  News,  chairman  relief  committee. 


Indianapolis  Contract  Signed 

THE  Indianapolis  Star  signed  its  first 

contract  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  on  May  26.  It  replaced 
a  three-year-old  bulletin  board  state¬ 
ment  and  raised  minimums  for  re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men,  copyreaders  and 
photographers  to  $45  for  day  work  and 
$48  for  night. 

a 

Pepsi-Cola  Ads 
Increased  for  Summer 

Pepsi-Cola  newspaper  advertising 
in  selected  markets  is  increasing  with 
the  approach  of  hot  weather.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  plan  set  up  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  one  of  the  two  soft 
drink  ads  which  appear  consistently 
once  a  week,  is  gradually  being  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  during  the  peak 
of  the  hot  weather  will  reach  a  full 
page  in  tabloids  and  will  measure 
about  1,100  lines  in  other  papers.  In 
the  fall  one  of  the  two  ads  will  grad¬ 
ually  be  reduced  with  the  approach 
of  cooler  weather. 

Pepsi-Cola  is  also  launching  a  small 
space  campaign  in  about  35  foreign 
language  papers  in  New  York  and 
other  selected  metropolitan  markets. 
The  ads  will  run  during  the  summer. 

The  company  reports  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
placed  co-operatively  with  bottlers. 
There  are  4M  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  using  black  and 
white  space  in  their  local  newspapers. 
Most  of  the  co-operative  ads  run  once 
a  week  on  39-week  schedules.  Ap¬ 
proximately  33  1/3%  of  the  bottlers’ 
advertising  appropriation  is  now  going 
into  newspapers. 

■ 

BEECH  NUT  SCHEDULES 

Newspaper  schedules  for  Beech  Nut, 
the  long  sized  P.  Lorillard  cigarette, 
have  been  completed  for  Illinois,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  will  be  released  as 
soon  as  the  cigarette  gets  50%  dis¬ 
tribution  in  retail  outlets  in  those 
states. 
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HEARST  AND  KING  FEATURES  SUE  FRIDAY,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  SUPREME  COURT  JUS'HCE  BERNARD  L.  SHIENTAG  Utt 
week  denied  a  motion  by  counsel  for  Friday,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  publication  Friday,  to  dismiss  a  suit  against  that  magazine  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  in  which  eadi 
plaintiff  is  seeking  to  recover  $250,0000  damages.  According  to  the  complaint 
the  suit  is  based  on  matter  published  in  Friday  last  Jan.  1.  Plaintiffs  chaigt 
in  the  complaint  that  the  article  complained  of  means  that  International  News¬ 
service,  which  is  conducted  by  I^g  Featvires,  accepted  sums  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  any  legitimate  news  service  for  publishing  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda;  that  its  news  was  colored  for  pecuniary  reasons;  that  it  had  been 
virtually  bribed  to  become  a  vehicle  of  propaganda  for  Nazism,  to  advocate 
religious  persecution  and  militaristic  aggression.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
International  News  Service  never  received  any  financial  or  other  subsidy 
from  the  Nazi  regime  or  any  other  government  for  any  reason.  As  for  Mr. 
Hearst,  a  cause  of  action  is  pleaded  on  his  behalf  because  of  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  directed  at  him  in  the  article  complained  of.  One  question  was; 
“Why  did  you  visit  with  Hitler  and  Goering  in  friendly  fashion  when  you  were 
in  Berlin  some  years  ago,  and  what  did  you  promise  the  Nazis  on  those 
occasions?”  Defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
the  publication  complained  of  was  not  libelous  per  se,  and  that  since  the 
complaint  contained  no  allegation  of  special  damages  it  is  insufficient  on  its 


face.  The  court  held  that  the  article 
motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 


CORPORAL  WILLIAM  J,  TUCKER, 

30,  reporter,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  who  enlisted  several  months 
ago  in  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  died  at  the  28th  Division  Base 
Hospital,  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  June  2. 
Death  was  caused  by  a  Staphylococcus 
infection  of  the  blood  stream  with 
which  he  was  stricken  May  19. 

Rev.  Albert  E.  George,  for  many 
years  religious  editor  of  Boston  Hearst 
papers  died  last  week  at  the  age  of 
85  after  a  long  illness.  He  retired 
from  newspaper  work  in  1938. 

Emma  W.  Moseley,  for  30  years  a 
newspaper  woman,  died  May  27  at  her 
hotel  home  in  Portland,  Me.  She  was 
81.  Mrs.  Moseley  was  society  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eoening  Ex¬ 
press  for  many  years,  resigning  to 
take  a  similar  post  with  the  Portland 
Et'ening  News,  now  suspended. 

Charles  B.  Seacrave,  79,  for  44  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  old  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  died  re¬ 
cently  after  a  long  illness. 

Charles  W.  Lunn,  83,  for  52  years 
in  newspaper  work  as  an  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  writer  on  railroad  matters, 
died  recently  at  Truro,  N.  S.  He  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Daily  Herald  for  many  years 
up  to  his  death. 

J.  R.  Tonelli,  55,  Chicago  Daily 
News  district  circulation  manager, 
died  May  27  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Walter  L.  Thomas,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Leader,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hanson.  Mass.,  May  27  at  the  age  of 
65. 

Edwin  B.  Pillsbury,  for  many  years 
publisher.  Grocers'  Magazine  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
the  old  Boston  Standard,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Detroit,  Denver 
and  Seattle  newspapers,  died  May  30 
at  Braintree,  Mass. 

Fred  R.  Hill,  64,  retired  New  York 
City  and  State  newspaperman  died  of 
heart  disease  May  24  at  his  home  in 
Portland,  Me.  Mr.  Hill,  who  retired  in 
1932,  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  American  from  1917  to 
1919.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Theodore  W.  Wiechers,  31,  account 
executive  of  the  Western  Advertising 
Agency,  Racine,  Wis.,  died  at  a  local 
hospital  May  27  following  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 


was  libelous  per  se  and  denied  the 


George  H.  Hood,  72,  died  in  his  sleep  ' 
at  his  home  in  Milwaukee  May  27. 
With  his  brother,  the  late  Sidney  J. 
Hood,  he  became  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  Baraboo  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
public  in  1895  and  operat^  it  until 
1929  when  the  papier  merged  with  the 
Daily  News. 

Patrick  E.  Kane,  69,  widely  known 
Southern  New  Hampshire  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  reporter  for  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald  for  more  than  30 
years,  died  May  22  at  the  Portsmouth 
Hospital. 

Howard  M.  Basson,  59,  a  make-i^i  | 
man  for  the  New  York  Post,  died  in 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  May  24  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation. 

Frank  Reed,  69,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze- 
Courier,  died  May  25. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


•  HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  tine 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED  " 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

A  four-timet  "Situetiont  Wanted"  ad 
carriet  with  it  a  yaar't  ragittration  in  tha 
Pertonnel  Service,  which  placet  hundradt 
of  man  and  woman  annually  in  the  newt- 
paper,  magazine,  publicity,  advertiting, 
publithing,  and  allied  fieldt.  Regittrat'ion 
card  will  be  tent  upon  receipt  of  copy  and 
payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  12:00  NOON 
WEDNESDAY 

Count  five  wordt  to  line  for  all  clattifiad 
adt.  Minimum  tpaca,  three  linet.  Boi 
number  countt  at  three  wordt. 


Basinets  Textbook 


‘‘Earn  As  Tou  Learn  Writing,” 
by  Dorothy  Banker.  $1.00  postpaid. 
Saunders  Press,  Dept.  E,  Claremont.  Calif. 


CIrenlatlen  Preaiotlen 


Olrcnlatlon  Service  for  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  on  strictly  no  pay  if  no  gain  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Fifteen  satisfied  Mid-Westem 
dailies  at  present.  Box  3127,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Mannscrlpts  Copied 

CaU  PLasa  3-0096.  Secretarial  Servi^ 
hourly,  daily ;  manuscript  typing.  POWER 
*  FORD.  17  East  4»th  Street.  New  York 
City.  N.  T. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


jD—SoathwMt.  Erening  onoppoaed  daily. 
B«|f  interest  for  $10,0U0  cash.  Manage¬ 
ment  contract  with  specified  salary  goes 
vith  this  half  interest.  Other  half  owned 
l)T  non-resident,  silent  partner, 
itarray  E.  Hill,  Broker,  NaahTllle,  Term. 

pictflc  Northwest — aeml-weekly;  will  sell 
(or  annual  gross;  good  town;  good  future, 
jt.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  Ban  Francisco. 

Newspaper  Irekers 

gipabte  handling,  buying,  selling  mergers. 

.S'o  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
UN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

BsUy  and  Weekly  Purchaaea  Negotiated 
^WSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 
TiBes  Building  New  York 

Newspapers  Waated 

gaily  and  Weekly  Newapapera  in  all  aee- 
uoDS  of  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
buyers  with  $5,000  to  $500,000  ea^  for 
fown  payment.  Harwell  M  Kell,  2036 
4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Syedicates 

lupiratlonal  Editorial — 250  words — been 
running  four  years.  Would  like  to  place 
;  with  Syndicate.  Box  3187,  Editor  A 
Wp  ‘  Publisher. 

27.  ^ 

r  J.  Help  Wasted 

Oiahinatlon  Web  Preaaman  and  Stereotyper 
iu  small  city.  Give  age,  experience,  union 
ntjl  sBliation,  salary  expected.  Box  3160, 

.,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

the  — - - 

guplay  Salesman  for  fast-growing  dally 
sear  New  York.  Copy  and  layout  ex 
)Wn  perience  essential.  Permanent  job  for 
cspable  man.  Give  full  details,  including 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box  3185, 
rulJl  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

30  Itchanical  ExeentiTe — experienced  in  press- 
lUth  roott  stereotype  production  management, 

(spable  produce  top  quality  newspaper 
color  work.  Box  3104,  Editor  A  Pub- 
-Up  Usher. _ _ 

I  in  Fibllsher,  who  has  extra  plant  capacity, 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  competent  man 
possessing  moderate  amount  of  capital,  to 
establish  weekly  paper  in  nearby  thriv- 
.u.,  uig  community  of  50,000.  Box  3025, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

iomewhere  there  la  a  woong  college  trained 
sdvertising  man  who  can  outsell  any 

Sian  on  our  display  staff.  He  can  write 
^  copy — he  can  make  layouts — he  is  happily 

aarried  and  is  working  hard  for  suc¬ 
cess.  To  such  a  man  is  offered  an  open- 
end  opportunity  on  this  Eastern  nei^- 
ptper  which  is  growing  faster  than  its 
■anpower.  Give  complete  background  in 
s  letter,  enclosing  photograph  and  state 
_  present  salary.  Box  3190,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

'tang  man,  or  young  woman,  with  news¬ 
paper  experience,  wanted  by  large,  pro- 
iressive  industrial  concern,  situated 
within  20  miles  of  New  York  City.  Indi- 
fidual  required  as  Asiistaitt  Editor  to 
handle  most  of  writing  and  production 
weekly  publication.  Will  be  supplied  with 
reportorisi  assistants.  Salary  range,  to 
•tart,  between  $200  and  $250  monthly, 
•(cording  to  qualifications.  Age  bracket 
preferred  25  35,  but  willing  consider 
•bove.  When  applying  give  background 
IS  satisfying  detail,  not  generalities.  Also 
(ive  height,  weight,  and  other  pertinent 
Ista.  whether  married,  with  full  educa- 
j  Uonal  and  family  background.  Send  at 
^  least  two  photographs  (not  distant  snap- 
tna  ihots).  one  being  head  picture;  second 
being  full-length.  Must  be  American  citi- 
ten.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
dean-cut  man  or  young  woman.  Give 
linq,  telephone  number  for  early  appointment. 
itioB  Prompt  decision  w-ill  be  given  with 
.  J  prompt  employment  to  satisfactory  appli- 
'int 

Box  3188,  Editor  A  Publiaher 

SitaatioRs  WaRtvd 

AdmimstraliTh 

ifiad  - 

a.,  hwrtising  and  Circulation  Management 
tinsll  Southern  daily.  Economical  pro- 
iicer.  Draft  exempt.  Salary  and  com- 
_ aission.  Box  3172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

’haaging.  City  Editor — Not  only  knows 

-  sews,  but  how  to  interpret  it  for  your 

readers.  As  publisher  of  small  Midwest 
i°-  .,  iaily  last  five  years,  have  added  ability 
Calif.  •(  executive  experience  over  every  de¬ 
partment.  Am  31,  married,  draft  exempt. 
Can  furnish  excellent  business  references. 
Box  3140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
COBIPTROLLER 

vaoned  business  and  accounting  execu¬ 
tive  with  broad  experience  on  papers 
from  15,000  to  300,000  circulation, 
hvailable  on  short  notice.  Now  employed 
a  highly  competitive  Metropolitan  city. 
Capable  of  relieving  busy  publisher  of 
rfministrative  details,  directing  opera¬ 
tions  and  supervising  accounting.  Best 
aferences. 

Box  3122  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaatioRf  WaRtod 
AdwertiaiRg 

Adwertlaing  Manager — eighteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  including  3  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  nationally  recognised 
newspaper  in  midwest  city  of  160,000. 
Splendid  record  of  linage  gains  and 
reduced  overhead.  Natural  leader  Busi¬ 
ness,  Church,  Civic.  College  graduate. 
Married.  Age  42.  Excellent  refereneea. 
Box  3062,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — eleven  years  present 
position.  Outstanding  record.  Re¬ 
sourceful  in  developing  ideas  for  “extra” 
linage.  Thirty-four  years  old,  married. 
Earn  $55 — plus.  Will  come  for  inter¬ 

view  during  vacation.  Box  3135,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager-salesman  eighteen 
years’  experience.  Splendid  record  of 
lineage  gains  executive  experience,  college 
graduate,  married,  age  42,  excellent  ref- 
erences.  Box  3179,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 

the  establishment  of  your  own  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  advertising  field! 
This  man.  w-ith  fifteen  years  new-spaper 
advertising  experience,  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  the  country  doing 
just  such  work.  Invaluable  direct-adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  contacts.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  33  years,  married,  draft  exempt. 

Box  3186  Editor  A  Publisher 

Classifled  Manager — thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  age  88,  Tale  graduate,  family  man. 
sober.  Excellent  (proven)  record,  bard 
worker.  Box  8046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 

Sixteen  years  promotion  and  advertising 
service  with  metroMlitan  newspapers. 
Excellent  letterer.  Figures,  layouts,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all-around  capacity.  Speedy 
worker,  high  quality  maintained  under 
pressure.  Pen  and  ink  and  wash  draw¬ 
ings.  Color.  Go  anywhere  in  the  East. 

Box  3174  Editor  A  Publisher 

Copywrlter-Layont  work.  Pour  years  college 
and  city  newspaper.  Stenographic  back¬ 
ground.  Adaptable.  Box  8048,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising;  fifteen  years  succeas- 
ful  selling,  clean-cut,  forceful,  dynamic. 
Age  32.  deferred.  Six  years  present  daily. 
Box  3l73,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Two  Ne-srspaper  Executives,  under  85,  mar¬ 
ried,  draft  exempt,  employed  outstanding 
daily,  desire  managership,  dissatisfied 
publishers  property.  Combined  experi¬ 
ence  covers  all  departments.  Confidential 
exchange  ease  histories  desirable.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity.  Box  3116, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SltRafloRS  WaRtad 
CircoIatioR 

Cirenlatioa  Specialist — promotion  am  dis¬ 
tribution.  Age  27,  single.  Ten  years’  mags- 
xine  experience;  wholesale  and  national 
distributors.  Can  produce  results  eco¬ 
nomically  and  effieiently.  References. 
Seek  lucrative  post  with  newspaper,  maga- 
sine  or  trade  publication,  anywhere. 
Box  3049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Supervisor — Experienced  in  boy 
promotion,  home  and  state  delivery,  with 
record  for  production.  Locate  anywhere. 
Draft  exempt.  Employed.  Box  3181, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Twenty-three  years’  experience  in  Circula¬ 
tion  Department:  began  as  District  Man¬ 
ager,  advanced  three  positions  as  Trav¬ 
elling  Representative.  Bookkeeper  and 
Cashier.  Promotion  Manager.  City  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  and  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Eighteen  years  on  one  paper.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Health  excellent.  Age  45.  Box 
3176.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


The  Man 


Shop  o»-  the  equipment  mart  —And  Sovo 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


CoRiposiRg  Roori  EqRipRiRRt  For  Sal# 

Equipment-wise  new-spaper  men  eliminate 
costly  maintenance  and  slow,  inefficient 
operation  by  always  specifying  new  Lino¬ 
types.  Your  Linotype  representative  w-ill 
be  glad  to  help  with  your  problem. 


A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costs! 
Boy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  (XIMPANY 

237  Lafayette  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 
See  HOOD  PALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New-  York,  N.  Y, 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  BACON 
Tow-anda, _ Penna. 

MachgRlcal  igalpaiaat  For  Sal# 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller; 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Automatics. 
NORTHERN  MACifiNE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 
For  Sale:  6  Oom  Automatic  Tensiona  for 
roll  stand.  Photo  of  same  on  request. 
The  NEWS-SENTINEL.  Fort  Wayne.  In- 

diana. _ 

In  operation  now  but  available  by  end  of 
summer:  3  Duplex  49-page  tubular  pressee 
with  double  folders;  stereo  plate-making 
equipment,  router,  chases,  etc.  The 
Daily  Province.  Vancouver.  B.  C. _ 


SitaatioRS  WoRtad 

Editorial 

A  Seasoned  Newapaperman  with  eleven 
years’  experience  who  can  write,  edit 
news;  produce  crisp  art;  handle  pix  as¬ 
signments.  Unusual  background.  Sound 
knowledge  production,  type,  layout.  Highly 
recommended;  well  informed,  educated. 
Prefer  Eastern  daily  or  magazine.  Age 
82.  married,  child.  Box  3113,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

Able  Copyresder,  reporter,  rewrite,  makeup, 
features:  twelve  years  N.  Y.  dailies;  age 
30,  draft  exempt.  Box  3165,  Editor  A 
Pnbli.sher. 

Alert  Reporter — Rewrite— Feature  Man — 
Now  on  leading  daily,  32,  university  de¬ 
gree.  wide  practical  experience,  married, 
draft  deferred,  seeks  better  opportunity. 
References.  Box  3155,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Alert  Young  Sports  Writer  desires  position 
w-ith  future.  Three  years’  news  service 

experience.  Go  anywhere.  Leonard 

Schultz,  3315  Broadway,  Chicago.  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Award-Winning  Editorial  Writer-Columnist. 
Decade  large  daily;  editor  three  smaller 
papers.  Now  publicist  world  resort,  but 
eager  to  return  to  newspspering.  South¬ 
erner.  with  New  York.  Washington. 

Miami  experience.  Draft  exempt,  35. 

single.  Box  3132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Book  Editor.  University  graduate  (Ph.D.l. 
Years  of  experience  editing  scientific 
bonks  at  leading  university.  Wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages.  Practical  experience 
in  printing,  engraving  processes,  paper, 
thus  assuring  quality,  economy.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The  Ad 


Cub  Reporter,  with  two  years'  experience 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  wer-klies.  Sports, 
news,  make-up.  Seeks  position  on  weekly 
or  small  daily,  anywhere.  Can  walk  into 
your  office  and  start  producing  immedi¬ 
ately!  What's  ni.v  first  assignment?  Re¬ 
ply  to  Thomas  MaeGuire.  48-24  196th 
Place.  Flushing.  N.  Y. 


Tom  .Macfiuire 


jn  1*  MaeGuire  writes  that  he  landed  the  job  of 

A  nC  AACStMlf  sports  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
DAILY  WORLD  as  a  result  of  the  four  insertions  of  the  above  ad. 
Total  cost  was  $12.80. 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publigher 


MRchaRlcal  IgRlpoiaRt  Waafod 

W^t  16  to  32-p4ge  storeotype  press.  Give 
full  details.  Box  3090,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liRher. 

W anted — Page  Slxe^roof  Press. 

The  News, _ Hutchison.  Kansas 

22  x  29  Offset  Press  and  equipment.  FOB 
price,  terms.  R.  B.  Mahnffey,  Pascagoula, 
Miftsissippi. 

Ftoto-EaqravlRg  EqRipiii^at  For 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  "and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEHARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

.M-w  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Oompanv 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  \ork  City 

Frati  Room  IgRlpg^gt  For  Sal# 

Duplex  and  Goss  8-paga  presses;  16^  ^ 
and  32-page  stereotype  presses.  Full  de¬ 
tails  promptly  furnished  upon  request. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St 
New  York  City. _ 

Goss  610,  3-deck,  fully  equipped  for  color, 
completely  overhauled  recently.  A-1 
shape.  AC  drive.  Also,  Goss  full-page 
flat  shaver  almost  new.  Cash  only.  Box 
3137,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

StRraetypR  EgaipmaRt  For  Solo 

Junior  Autoplate,  factory  rebuilt,  complete 
with  vacuum,  used  only  8  months;  22\,- 
inch  cut-oir,  now  arranged  for  tabloid 
but  can  be  altered  readily  for  standard- 
size  paper;  available,  attractively  priced, 
because  of  discontinuance  of  paper.  Box 

___3_175^__Editor  A  Publisher. 

SltRotioRs  WoRtod 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

OoUege  grsdnaU,  22,  undergraduate  news 
experience,  sharp  editorialiser  and  muck- 
raker,  seeks  opportunity  at  any  journal 
istie  post.  Draft  1-B.  Box  8112,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Copyresder,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed,  seeks  Eastern  post.  Box 
3180.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-Writer;  age  30;  college  graduate; 
three  years’  trade-magazine  editor;  knowz 
^pe,  layout,  production :  best  references 
Box  3139,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Edito^  Cartoonist  with  originality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  references  available 
for  alert  daily.  Box  3061.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher _ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  man,  bureau 
manager  seeks  executive  newspaper  job. 
Draft  exempt.  Six  years  on  leading  East¬ 
ern  daily,  also  one  year  technical  and 
scientific  w-riting.  Journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate.  Now  employed.  Box  3142.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

is  the  DRAFT  hitting  your  newsroom'?~Why 
not  employ  a  capable,  alert  young  w-o 
ma_n^  reporter?  Five  years’  experience 
writing  news,  lay-out  work.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Highest  references.  Box  3183. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

It’S  Your  Opportunity — Reporter.  28.  fami- 
lied,  daily  reporting,  rewrite  experience; 
editing  semi-weekly;  B.  J.,  Texas;  speak 
Hpanish;  want  change.  Box  3109.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Newswrlter,  draftproof,  splendid  suburban 
daily,  weekly  background,  seeks  daily 
post.  Box  3184,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  young  man,  draft  exempt. 
Three  years’  experience;  own  equipment. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3123,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Reporter  News  Editor  wanted  at  once  for 
Connecticut  weekly.  Must  have  car 
$25.00  weekly  to  start.  Box  3191,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Twenty  years  sports,  general,  police  report¬ 
ing,  desk,  features.  Know  French.  Degree. 
Married.  Box  3189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitRotioRs  WoRtad 
Meckanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

will  organize,  systematize,  operate  every 
detail  with  100%  efficiency,  precision, 
economy,  harmony.  Exceptional  results 
guaranteed.  Family,  union,  go  anywhere, 
confidential. 

Box  3126  Editor  A  Publisher 


Good  all-araund  country  printer.  Six  years' 
city  daily  experience.  References.  Box 
3100.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Pressroom  Superintendent.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  wide  experience,  black  and 
white — comic  and  magazine  printing. 
Best  references.  Box  3170,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WORDS  and  ideas  are  assuming  an 
increasingly  explosive  role  in  the 
framing  of  our  national  thinking,  and 
it  may  be,  in  our 
Poisoa  national  destiny. 
DUNII.d  from  Some  of  those  words 
and  ideas  are  being 
Friot  coined  and  assem¬ 

bled  in  quarters  that 
would  make  our  national  destiny  re¬ 
markably  different  from  that  imagined 
by  our  forefathers  and  the  majority 
of  those  present  today. 

We  were  started  thinking  along 
those  lines  over  the  week-end  when 
we  read  a  piece  in  the  June  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  Prof.  Carl  Joachim  Fried¬ 
rich.  The  author  is  today  a  stalwart 
American,  a  professor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Harvard,  but  his  German  birth  and 
background  in  the  pre-Nazi  era  fit 
him  peculiarly  to  analyze  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  working  of  the  German 
mind.  Dr.  Friedrich  for  the  past  few 
months  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Coimcil  for  Democracy, 
which  is  classed  by  suspicious  leftists 
as  a  pro-fascist  force,  but  if  anyone 
can  find  in  his  recent  article  any 
tendency  to  or  justification  for  totali¬ 
tarian  thought,  weTl  be  glad  to  do 
the  honors. 


It’s  a  thoughtful  article,  with  more 
than  one  paragraph  of  importance  to 
makers  of  public  opinion  through 
print.  It  mentions,  for  instance,  a 
recent  autobiography  in  Life  of  a 
German  air  bomber.  Dr.  Friedrich, 
who,  it  may  be  presumed  from  his 
association  with  the  executives  of 
Time,  Inc.,  in  the  Council  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  is  fairly  familiar  with  the  mental 
processes  of  Life’s  editors,  concedes 
their  complete  good  faith  in  publishing 
the  yam.  He  also  points  out,  with 
plausible  reasoning,  that  such  a  story 
could  not  have  gotten  out  of  Germany 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Goebbels’ 
propaganda  department,  and  that  it 
was,  almost  certainly,  a  product  of 
that  department.  It  achieved  its  ef¬ 
fect  by  getting  across  the  idea  that 
the  Nazi  fliers  are  both  human  and 
invincible,  that  there  was  no  use  in 
attempting  to  resist  them.  There 
isn’t  any  doubt  that  such  an  idea  fits 
the  Goebbels  technique  like  a  glove. 

Dr.  Friedrich  also  compliments  the 
news  services  for  their  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  bringing  news  to  the  reader, 
and  adds,  “yet  one  might  wish  that 
there  were  a  little  more  thought  given 
to  the  symbols  embedded  in  the  items 
from  anti-democratic  headquarters  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  news.  Why  should  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  for  example,  repeat 
over  and  over  again  the  Berlin-manu¬ 
factured  symbol  ‘annihilated’?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  such  news  items,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  were  ‘annihilated’  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times.  Each  time  the 
word  was  used  a  psychic  disturbance 
of  far-reaching  consequences  was  set 
in  train  in  millions  of  American 
minds.” 

It  is  an  excellent  point,  and  one 
which  might  be  appli^  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  from  other  places  and 
about  other  matters.  The  use  of  sym¬ 
bols  is,  of  course,  inseparable  from  the 
process  of  communicating  ideas,  and 
the  simpler  and  more  familiar  the 
symbol  is,  the  greater  the  temptation 
to  use  it  without  analysis  in  many 
situations  where  it  seems  to  fit.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  casual  conversation  and 
probably  as  great  a  proportion  of 
printed  news  is  composed  of  words 


and  word  groups  that  are  used  with¬ 
out  much  conscious  thought.  The 
number  of  these  stereotypes  is  infinite; 
without  them  communication  of  ideas 
would  be  difficult  indeed,  but  we  can’t 
help  agreeing  with  Dr.  Friedrich  that 
they  ought  to  be  used  in  news  re¬ 
porting  with  plenty  of  discrimination. 

“National  defense,”  as  a  word  group, 
has  been  used  to  describe  so  many  sit¬ 
uations  in  the  past  year  that  its  sharp¬ 
ness  as  a  descriptive  term  has  been 
destroyed.  Within  the  past  decade, 
also,  the  words  “rights  of  labor”  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
almost  anything  that  a  labor  union 
might  demand.  Democracy  is  a  word 
that  blankets  almost  every  idea  of 
non-totalitarian  government,  and  by 
the  Communists,  is  applied  even  to 
the  tyranny  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  is  a  prime 
attribute  of  modern  civilization.  It 
is  the  keystone  of  the  democratic  arch 
— hut  it  can  be  a  flimsy  keystone  if 
words  are  used,  not  to  express  a  clear 
thought  or  concept,  but  to  becloud 
those  that  already  exist.  The  Nazis 
need  send  not  a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  an 
airplane  against  these  shores  if  they 
can  succeed  in  muddling  our  ideas. 
They  can  wreck  our  notion  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  they  can  make  it  easy  for 
their  fifth  column  operators  here  to 
impose  the  Nazi  pattern,  provided  their 
subtle  methods  are  helped  by  our  own 
mental  sloth  and  slipshod  habits  of 
speaking  and  writing.  Particularly 
writing. 


WE  DON’T  want  to  harp  on  the 
“rights  of  labor”  theme,  but  it  does 
seem  important  in  our  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  es- 
Confutcd  pecially  accurate  in 

Thinking  ‘he  use  of  words  per 


and  in  operative  machinery.  Call  a 
law  a  “magna  carta  of  labor”  and  you 
surround  it  with  an  unbreakable  and 
an  unscalable  wall  against  alteration. 
That  won’t  stand  up,  however,  if  the 
public  becomes  convinced  that  strikes 
in  industries  important  to  defense  are 
inspired  by  the  Nazi-Communist  al¬ 
liance  for  purposes  of  sabotage.  It 
won’t  stand  up  if  the  public  gets  the 
idea  that  demands  which  preceded  a 
strike  were  excessive. 

Why  let  it  come  to  that?  The  tem¬ 
per  of  the  covmtry  for  the  past  decade 
has  been  plainly  to  correct  injustices 
which  were  done  to  the  working  man 
during  a  half  century  when  “symbols” 
were  used,  consciously  or  not,  to 
guard  the  privileges  of  organized  capi¬ 
tal.  Collective  bargaining  has  been 
written  into  the  national  law.  A  ceil¬ 
ing  has  been  placed  above  working 
hours  and  a  floor  under  basic  wages  of 
all  employes  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce — and  the  definition  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  has  been  broadened 
to  an  almost  infinite  degree.  The  old- 
time  strict  construction  of  that  term 
in  the  Constitution  has  been  all  but 
wiped  out  by  recent  decisions. 


tabling  to  industrial 
About  Labor  relationships.  Steps 
that  are  taken  now 
will  have  an  ineradicable  effect  upon 
the  future,  not  only  of  the  working 
population,  but  upon  our  whole 
scheme  of  government  and  life.  If  we 
permit  the  Communists  to  graft  their 
jargon  into  the  thinking  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  to  instill  the  idea  that  the 
picket  line  is  more  sacred  to  a  union 
man  than  his  home,  his  church,  or  his 
flag,  that  a  demand  for  added  priv¬ 
ileges,  no  matter  how  outrageous, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  “right  of  labor” 
as  soon  as  it  is  presented — then  this 
country  has  plenty  of  trouble  ahead. 

Labor  has  many  rights,  some  of  them 
defined  by  law  but  most  by  custom 
and  usage.  Not  all  of  these  rights  are 
regarded  as  inalienable  by  all  em¬ 
ployers.  Some  employers,  indeed,  are 
as  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  or¬ 
ganized  labor  as  the  reddest  of  the 
latter’s  leaders  are  toward  employers 
as  a  class.  It  is  in  the  extremist  cir¬ 
cles  that  the  slogan  flourishes,  where 
honest  thinking  and  clear  definition  of 
terms  are  not  wanted,  and  where 
propaganda  cloaks  the  dirty  work. 

Organized  labor  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  distinguished  for  its  states¬ 
manship.  It  hasn’t  had  to  be,  with  all 
three  branches  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  favoring  its  cause,  and  with 
the  public  at  large  generally  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  paid  vacations,  sick  leaves, 
and  severance  pay.  Many  new  ideas 
have  been  advanced  in  labor  relations 
since  1933.  Legislation  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  upheld  and  maintained  as  sac¬ 
rosanct  against  amendment,  despite 
evident  defects  in  basic  philosophy 


men  went  back  through  the  pidu^l 
lines — the  cardinal  crime  in  a  Com!^ 
munist-led  disturbance. 

Those  workers  were  deceived 
their  own  leadership — by  men  wl^| 
had  risen  to  position  of  leaders 

the  iisual  tests,  articulateness  _ 

vigor  in  presenting  the  causes  aod| 
grievances  (real  or  fictitious)  of  tl  , 
fellow  workers.  From  the  record, 
now  appears  that  they  were  also  ser^| 
ing  other  masters,  whose  intere 
were  not  at  all  those  of  the  worki 
who  paid  union  dues  and  whose  faiaS 
ilies  shared  with  them  the  hardshij 
that  every  prolonged  strike  entails. 

Vital  production  was  stalled  foM 
more  than  two  months — with  conse 
quences  that  no  one  can  now  predictfl 
And  the  job  was  done  with  words-fl 
words  twisted  out  of  their  nontufl 
meanings  to  provide  and  provt^ifl 
fighting  issues  among  a  large  groi^l 
of  people  who  didn’t  want  to  fighi 


AS  A  RESULT  of  these  legislative  and 
judicial  steps,  plus  a  growing  real¬ 
ization  by  many  employers  that  hard- 
boiled  opposition  to 
Strikes  every  program  of 

e.  their  workers  was 

Skould  Be  business,  the 

Last  Resort  working  man  in  and 
out  of  unions  occu¬ 
pies  a  better  position  before  the  courts 
and  in  the  public  eye  than  was  ever 
held  by  the  great  capitalists  of  the 
last  generation.  At  the  latter’s  best, 
their  acts  were  suspect  to  many  in 
Congress,  to  many  editors,  and  to  a 
group  of  people  who  liked  to  attribute 
every  calamity  to  Wall  Street. 

Organized  labor  has  been  under  no 
such  cloud,  but  it  is  not  immune  to 
public  indignation.  It  can  get  into  the 
public’s  doghouse  through  the  words 
and  acts  of  a  minority  of  its  members 
and  of  its  leaders — for  there  isn’t  any 
question  that  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  carrying  union  cards  are  as 
genuinely  devoted  to  the  national 
ideals  as  any  other  group  in  our  popu¬ 
lation.  They  want  to  work.  They 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  getting 
fairly  paid  for  their  share  in  the  de¬ 
fense  effort,  and  we  don’t  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  yellow  convertibles  or  $16  silk 
shirts.  They  want  regular  jobs,  with 
or  without  overtime,  and,  behind  de¬ 
cent  leadership,  they  will  meet  their 
employer  more  than  half  way. 

l^y  then  is  the  generalship  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  courting  public  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  resisting  legislation  which 
would  substitute  arbitration  for  the 
strike?  The  strike  is,  theoretically, 
the  weapon  of  last  resort — the  appli¬ 
cation  of  massed  force  where  reason 
has  failed.  It  has  not  been  such  a 
weapon  in  some  recent  strikes,  notably 
the  long  one  at  the  AUis-Chalmers 
works.  According  to  testimony  that 
seems  reliable,  that  strike  was  planned 
in  advance  and  called  as  a  deliberate 
Nazi-Commimist  move  to  interrupt 
production  of  machines  vital  to  the 
national  defense  preparations.  It  con¬ 
tinued  over  76  days,  even  though  the 
majority  of  the  workers  manifested 
their  desire  to  go  back  to  their 
benches,  and  management  had  con¬ 
ceded  or  compromised  every  point  of 
difference.  Eventually  many  of  the 


Nazis 

Know  Vaiua 
of  Timn 


UNLESS  organized  labor’s  lei 

recognize  that  the  United  Si 
government  and  its  people  will 

tolerate  much  longei 
interference  with  de 
dared  programs  m 
under -cover  em 
of  our  way  of  lif( 
they  may  find  them 
selves  as  unpopular  as  their  tradi 
tional  big  business  foes  were  a  fe«| 
years  ago.  It  must  be  realized  tha 
time  is  the  key  factor  of  modern  war^ 
fare,  and  that  timing  and  staff  worl 
for  war,  defensive  or  offensive,  has  ti 
begin  long  before  the  troops  assembl 
or  the  aircraft  take  off.  This  count 
is  not  arming  for  a  banana  war;  it 
not  preparing*  for  defense  against 
decadent  Holy  Roman  Elmpire,  b 
against  a  potential  foe  with  the  rm 
formidable  technical  equipment  t 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Third  Reich  begins  its  wj 
making  long  before  a  gun  is  fireil 
Its  own  industrial  production  is  tim( 
disciplined,  and  strikeless.  It  is  ke; 
to  the  planned  moves  of  the  militaqrl 
and  political  departments.  Years 
fore  a  Panzer  division  or  an  air  soiitiitj 
ron  moves,  the  propaganda  for 
carry  out  their  mission  of  creating 
visions  and  enmities  within  the  rai 
of  their  prospective  antagonist, 
plan  strikes  which  disrupt  produal 
tion.  They  seek  to  honeycomb  thil 
armed  forces  with  centers  of  disconl 
tent.  They  attempt  to  build  up  fz 
of  the  might  of  the  German  striki 
power.  Then  they  come  along  witH 
subtle  suggestions  that  Germany! 
might  not  be  a  bad  neighbor  after  aU 
and  ridiculing  the  notion  that  Ger>| 
many  has  any  hostile  intentioi 
against  anyone  on  earth,  especialll 
against  the  object  of  their  presenlj 
attentions. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States 
the  greatest  consumer  on  earth  of  t 
word  in  print,  and  the  most  avi^ 
listeners  to  a  radio  over  which  any¬ 
thing  can  be  broadcast,  is  doubl^ 
edged.  On  the  one  hand,  it  permBf 
the  propaganda  expert  to  deluge 
with  a  greater  flood  of  twisted  won 
and  ideas  than  has  been  direct 
against  any  other  nation.  On  ' 
other,  it  permits  us  to  compare,  c<»-| 
trast,  and  analyze  the  conflicting  id 
that  poiu-  into  our  minds  through  ey^ 
and  ears.  That  the  Nazi-CommuniM 
efforts  have  been  so  slightly  succe#*] 
ful  here  to  date  is  a  strong  tribute 
the  integrity  of  the  people  who  direM 
our  communications.  The  certakl 
eventual  failure  of  the  foreign  can- 
paign  against  democracy  will  be  ad 
complished  through  the  unrestricted 
functioning  of  those  communication^ 
on  a  plane  of  increasing  alertness 
intelligent  perception  of  the  wca  PO-I 
which  are  being  used  against  us. 
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